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CHAPTER L 

THE EVE OF 8T. JOHN. 

Those who are so happy as to be bom and to live ont their 
appointed time in the North Conntry are not only removed f rom 
tne Inznries and vices of London, bat tuso from that wicked modern 
fashion of acoffing at the things which lie beyond man's compre- 
hension, and shonld theref ore be aooonnted sacred. We of Nor- 
thnmberland certainly do not pretend disbelief in what is snfficiently 
proved, bat cannot be nnderstood. ALnost everybody (every 
woman, indeed, withont exception) has seen, some time or other, 
Strange and wonderful things which cannot be ezplained. Some, 
it is tme, have endeavourä to reason these things away by pre- 
tending the insensible and brate action of chance (amongthem, Mr. 
Hilyara teils me, a great Latin poet, named Laoretins)^ which is 
incredible nnless we allow the ronnd world and all that is therein 
to have been itself constracted and set a-goinff by aocident. Others, 
still living, attribate the stories which al^and among ns to f ooUsh 
crednlity and ignorant saperstition ; nnto sach persons there is no 
answer bat the evidence of things related ana testified. OÜiers 
again^ whose opinion is to be reoeived with reroect, think they 
peioeiTe in them the workinsp of man's Chief Enemjr. Let me, 
however, f or my own part, f (ulowinff the expressed opinion of Mr. 
Hilyard and wmit I believe to have been that of my lord the late 
bishop, oontinae to think that what is permitted, thoagh it be not 
nnderstood, mnst be received with reverence and withont too olose 
scratiny, as donbtless intended f or no other parpose than a meroi- 
fal one, videlicety the admonition of the gailty and the enooarage- 
ment of the virtaoas. 

To those, again, who ask (seeking to throw discredit npon these 
beliefs by means of an idle laagh) why the things of whiw I speak 
are more common in the north than in the sonth of England — that 
is to say, why ghosts, spectres, witches, warlocks, dves, demona* 
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f airies or f aws, wauf s, wamings, and other stränge manif estations 
and mjsterious power», continue in the North Country, yet are 
rarely reported from the Home connties or Bouth of Tyne-— I would 
venture to reply that (supposing the fact to be so) I know, indeed, 
of no other reason for the undonbted favour shown to us in this 
respect than the great superiority of Northumbrians over all other 
Englishmen in the matter of valour, strength, loyalty, and leaming 
— I mean, of course, when they apply themselves to stndy, for, as 
eveybody knows, the gentlemen of the north are fonder of sport 
than of books. Ar for the piety of my people, much might be said 
and much conf essed or allowed. We have, doubtless, the reputa- 
tion of being hard drinkers and ready strikers ; and we are also 
aocused of smuggling and cattle-lif ting. These charges are doubt- 
less true, and cannot be denied, though of late years there has been 
amendment, and one should remember that there has never been a 
time until the present when a Northumberland man could look for 
continued peace or respite from fighting ; nor could a rieh man lie 
down at night with any certainty that he might not awake in the 
moming to find himself a poor man, his cattle lifted and bis bams 
fired ; nor could he fall asleep with an assurance that he would not 
be roused at night by the blazing turf , and have to boot and saddle 
and ride af ter marauders, pistol in holster, sword by side, and fire- 
lock on Shoulder. This luu9 made a race of men quick to fi^ht and 
careless of life, since, wiily nilly, they went daily in penl ; and 
many families there are whose men, until a hundred years aso, 
never knew what it was to die in their beds. So much must be 
allowed my countrymen as an excuse for their readiness to strike. 
As to their drinking, true it is that the gentry drink much wine of 
France and Spain, Rhenish, claret, and mountain, with brandy, 
usquebaugh, Hollands, ale, eider, punch, mum, cordials, and strong 
waters of every kind, while the common sort follow the example oi 
their betters as far as they can afford (in which I blame them not) : 
but still our rough country fellows are not, so far as I know, so 
drunken as the rabble of London. 

And as for religion, I dare maintain that no gentlemen in 
England go to church with greater regularity than those of Nor- 
thumberland, or more dutifuuy repeat the responses ; while the 
country people, though there are many parts where there is no 
church at all for them, do still keep up with seal the observance, 
with all customary marks of respect, of the great days of the 
Church — that is to say, f easting on New Year's Day and Gandle- 
mas, fighting their cocks on Shrove Tuesday, eating parched pear 
on Garbng Sunday, carryinground the plough at Christmas, getting 
up to see the sun dauce at Easter Day, on May Day beating the 
bounds, aocording to andent custom of the Church ; and all with 
the drinking of aJe continually, both small ale and October, accoid- 
ing to their means, and plenty of honest quarter-staff, bull and 
badger baiting, wrestling and bozing, to keep up the spirits of the 
people. Moreover, there are among us, thouffh many stannch 
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CatholJCT, few, indced, of the vermin wbo» undei the name of In»^e- 
pendents, Nonconformists, Whigs, and what not, have within the 
last eighty vears murdered one King, driven another from his 
throne, and do still keep a third from the noble inheritance and 
earthly crown which are his by Divine Right. These reasons seem 
to me quite snfficient, without farther inquiry, to aocoant for the 
great blessings which we of the North Country enjoy in the shape 
of Visits and messsages from the dead, snpematuraJ wamings, with 
omens, prognostications, and the spirit of prophecy. As regards 
fairies and certain stränge spectres which are reported to linger 
among our old mins, I say nothing : first, because I cannot under- 
stand the purpose served in the Great Universal Scheme by the 
race of fairies ; and next, because, as regards the spectres, it is a 
thing incomprehensible to me why the ghosts of mere obscnre and 
lowly-bom persons,sach as Cuddy the Beaper, or Nelly the Knocker, 
should be aJlowed so great a distinction as to continue among ns, 
although it is seemly and becoming that the souls of great persons, 
such as that of the late Conntess of Derwentwater (which I hear 
hath been recently reported to have been seen by many at Dilston) 
should be allowed to remain on earth as long as they j^lease, either 
for the sake of weeping over the past, or of lingering m spots for- 
merly loved, until they can take their place in Heaven. 

On the Eve of St. John, in the year 1703, when Thomas Forster, 
Esquire, of Etherston, the eider, was Sheriff for Northumberland, 
I, Dorothy, his daughter, was at the Manor House, Banborouch, 
where I was staying under Charge of mv old nurse Judith, in order 
to see the Midsummer Fire. 'Twas the same year in which my 
eider brother Thomas, Coming of age, entered into possession of 
that noble inheritance of the Bamborough estates, to which he was 
heir in comparency with my aunt Dorothy, Lady Grewe. The 
estates included tne village and Manor House, with the Castle by 
the sea, and a great many other lands, manors, farms, and houses, 
of which an account shall presently be given. The house on this 
evening was filled with bis companions, come to see the famous 
midnignt fire ; and after the manner of young gentlemen, thev 
were killing the time between supper and twelve 01 the olock with 
drinking and singing. 

The tire was built every vear upon the seashore north of the 
Castle, where a broad space of level sand lies between the links and 
the water, uncovered even at high tide. The custom of the St. 
John Baptist's Fire goeth back beyond the memory of man — ^it is 
so ancient that its origin is lost : it is so much estoemed that the 
f olk would no more tmnk of letting it be f oi^tten or neglected 
than the cirls would forget to dream of husbands on St Agnes* 
Eve, or to nide the men*s shoes on Easter moming. Mr. Hilyard, 
who hath always something to say conceming the ancient world, 
will have it that the Midsummer Fire is nothing in the world but a 
Dagan rite, videlicet^ a fire built and lit in hononr of the god Baal, 

1—2 
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and of PhoBnician origin ; that is to say, it came from Tyre, of 
which city Hiram once was king, whose sailors navigated the world 
in the service of Solomon, as is very well known, bringing to the 
harbours of the Holv Land gold from India and tin from Britain. 
For which reason, he saith, and in lasting remembrance of that 
wise Prince, the Chnrch hath done well to continne the practice, 
and to place under the protection of St. John Baptist tiiat rite 
which formerlv was part of the worship of a false god, and wonld, 
therefore, withont such protection, lay open those who practise 
it to the wiles and temptations of the enemy. 

From all quarters the people oome a holiday-making, and to see 
the Bamborough Fire. They come from Lucker and from Spindle- 
ton, from the Sea Houses of North Snnderland, from Beiford, which 
is six miles away, and from EUingham, which is ten. It is the chief 
annual f estival at Bamborough, even greater than the Hagameny 
carrying of the plough at Alnwick ; the gipsics come and set up 
tents npon the sands ; there is always a travelling show or two, 
with men who do stränge things, and booths where gingerbread is 
sold ; and there is all day long cock-fighting, with cudgelling, 
quarter-stafiE, and wrestling. The nistics come at daybreak, the 
fanners ride into the place early in the day, and there is a vast deal 
of dnnking, eating, and singing long before the time comes for 
firing the pile. The younger men build up the pile with wood, 
artf ally laying dry branches and twigs over and among the big logs, 
so as to raise a sudden and lof ty flame ; the boys look on and ran 
aboat, and tease and fight each other ; the girls are making wreaths 
and garlands with midsummer rush, vervain, and St. John's wort ; 
the older women and matrons stand together and talk. It is a 
subjeot for gratitude to think how simple are the pleasures of 
country women, since a long talk is, to most, their chief relaxation 
and delight ; their husbands, poor souls, must still be drinking or 
Smoking tobacco, or looking on at fights or banging each other with 
quarter-staves. As for the older men, if they are of the better 
sort, they sit together in the inn ; and if they are of the lower 
kind, they commonly lean against door-posts, each with a pannikin 
in bis band, and slowly drink and slowly speak (because a rustic's 
words are f ew, thongh bis wisdom is great) in the soft Northumbrian 
barr, which I, for one, have ever loved so much, and cannot, if I 
wonld, lay aside. The ingenious Mr. De Foe hath lately called it a 
* hollow jawing in the throat/ which is, by bis leave, a mde and 
Ignorant way of describing it, and more fitly applied to the rongh 
talk of the Border Scotch. It is a way of speaking which cannot 
be set down on paper, theref ore all that f oUows is written as if it 
bad been spoken in the mincing, affected way of St. Jamea Street, 
or the rough tongne of the London Mob 



' Patience, lass,' replied the old woman. * Time is a slnggard 
the young, but for the old he gallops.' 
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I was ntting in the parlonr with my old nune Judith, waitinj/ 
impatienüy f or the time ; the loud talk of the gentlemen was heud 
f rom the dining-room. Presently my eyelids bc^n to close, and 
my restless fingen became still. Then my head f eU npon the tall 
back of the c&ir, and I was asleep. Nurse let me sleep tili the 
dock stmck two-qnarters af ter eleven, when she awoke me, put on 
my hat, and tied a handkerchief about my neck, and so we ssllied 
f orth. As we lef t the hoase, the cold air, the shouts of the people 
outside, and the singing of the gentlemen within — 

' When candlestickB they serve for beUa ; 
And frying-pans they uro für ladles ; 
And in the sea they dig for wells ; 
And porridge-pots they use for cradles— ' 

completely awakened me, and I shivered, threw np my head, and 
feit no more eleepines^ and ran, laughing and shouung, to the 
sand-hills from which I was to see the show. 

The night was clear, with never a cloud, and a bright füll moon 
riding in the sky — yet in this season, even at midnight, it is so light 
that there needs no moon. The wind had dropped, and the waves, 
which sometimes break so high and terrible on this coast, were now 
little ripples which roUed along the sand in a whisper. Above the 
sands the great castle stood, a grand sight to behold, its mffged 
walls either showing white in the moonlight, or, where in deep 
shadow. black and gloomy, until the red blaze of the bonfire 
presently lit them np, and made them yet more awfuL 

The sands were crowded with the noisy people. In the midst 
stood the great pile waiting for the torch. Everybody was talking, 
langhing, äouting, and singing. Upon the sea there lay a broad 
belt of white moonlight, very pretty to look npon. To me, think- 
ing of what Mr. Hilvard had told me, it seemed that perhaps when 
King Solomon's saifors came they may have built their idoUtrous 
fire on the same place, and by the light of the same moon. Bat 
perhaps there were then as yet no Försters in Northumberland. 
They are, it may be admitted, of Uter date than the age of Solomon 
and King Hiram. Perhaps, too, there was no castle. It seemed 
to me a great pity that Solomon's sailors should come so f ar and 
not be able to see the castle af ter all ; and this, although they had 
the glories of the Temple should they get home in saf ety to the 
ports of Joppa, Sidon, and Tyre. Bat then the clock strack twelve, 
and saddenly the fire blazed up, and in a moment seized on the 
whole of the pile, and rolled upward in vast great tongues of flame, 
with a crackinff and roaring very f rightful to behold and hear. 

'Thus,' Said Mr. Hilyard once, ^thus the false prophets on 
Carmel danced and shouted round their altars ; through such a fi.e 
the children were passed.' 

Indeed, when one remembers the wild faces of the men and 
women who leaped about that fire, there remaina no doubt that in 
the im^dness oaosed by the blaze and rpar of tbe flames, and th^ 
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drink they had taken, and the shonts and dancing, it needed Utile 
to make even onr own people toss their little ones tbrough the flames, 
as, it is said, but I know^ not with what trath, is done to this day by 
the wild Kerns of Ireland. 

In half an hoar the first fnrv of the flames was spent, the small 
branches being all bumt, and there remained only the steady 
bnming of the big logs. And then the young men began to leap 
with shonts across the fire, and the girls threw their wreaths upon 
it and sang again, and again danced round and round the pile. 

' Let US go, Judith,' said I, frightened by all this shouting. 

* Wait, child,' the old woman replied. *Wait, my dearie ; they 
are going to bring out the Midsummer Witch. We will go down 
and leam thy f ortune.' 

At this point, indeed, there was a rush of the boys, always the 
most zealons in every ceremony or public entertainment, across 
the sands, over which was now seen approaching a procession of 
half-a-dozen girls, Walking slowly, and singing a kind of hymn. In 
their midst, as one conld presently discern, there walked a girl 
dressed all in white, and vciled from head to foot. Her com- 
panions were carrying, according to custom, wreaths of vervain, 
midsummer rush, St. John's wort, and mother-wort. 

* 'Tis Jenny Lee,* said Nurse Judith, half to herseif. * They to!d 
me she was to be the St. John's Eve Witch. A proper witch, I 
Warrant. As for her father, sure he gave a love-drink to her 
mother, eise how should an honest farmer's wench go follow a 
gipsy tramp, even though he wedded her in church and called him- 
seif the king of his thievish people, and was, as a body might say, 
as well set up a man with as fine a leg as a woman can desire, and 
as prond as Lucif er — Lord f orgive us I And on Midsummer Eve 1' 
She looked round as if ehe expected something f earf ul with claws 
and fiery eyes, and crossed herseif— a Papistical custom, but com- 
mon in Northumberland. * If you want a witch, you necdn*t go 
farther than his daughter. They say she can do things already for 
which in the old times a poor old woman would be burned— my 
own great-grandmother for one, in King James's time. But that's 
a hundred vears ago, and the world is changed. Witches can come 
and go without let or hindrance, which is a shame in a Christian 
country. Yet it is a blesaed thing to live in times when there is 
no fear of being bumed for a witeh when you are only old and 
toothless. Did I teil you, my dearie, how I once saw a witch fly 
across the moon, broomstick and all T 

She had often told me that story ; but even at that tender age 
I could not belle ve how a cloud, as it seemed to every body eise, 
should be to her a witch astride of a broomstick. 

' To teil fortunes,' Judith went on, * one must either be a witch 
or a gipsy. Jenny is both gipsy and witch, they say. Look I 
Here comes his honour with the gentlemen and Mr. Hilyard. 

As the procession came across the sands, the white- veUed fignre 
looking Strange and ghastiy in the moonlight, the gentlemen camo 
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out of the honse and walked arm-in-arm down the street towarda 
the shore. My brother Tom, it may be supposed, had taken a glftss 
more tlian the strength of hiB head allowed, f or ho staggered a utile 
as he went. With him were two or three of his mends — Ned 
Swinbume and Jack Swinburne, brothen of Sir William of 
Capheaton ; Mad Jack Hall, of Otterboume, whose presencealways 
foreboded misfortune to the Forsters ; young Mr. Feregrine Wia- 
drington, brother to my lord ; and Mr. Antony Hilyard, Tom's 
former tntor. They all trooped along together, noisily laughing. 

By this time the girls haa placed the Midsnmmer Witch on a 
Bort of throne or stool of State covered with red cloth and flowersi 

' The Midsnmmer Witch must be a maid/ said Judith, * and a 
firstbom child, eise the spell will not work.' 

They placed in her himd a vessel of some kind with a long and 
narrow neck. 

'It is filled with water,' continued Judith, 'drawn by herseif 
from the sea on this very evening. Now, child, double thnmb and 
oome along.* 

Everybody knows that to double your thumb in your right band 
averts dan^er. I complied, and thus secured we ran down the 
hillock, and joined the gronp. 

The villaj^ers were s&nding round their newly-made witch in a 
respectf ul nng, the middle of which was oocupied by Tom and bis 
friends. 

' Now, fair witch and pretty sorceress,' said he, pretending not 
to know the veiled girl, ' teU us our f ortunes, and we will reward 
theo with a kiss, if your ghostship allows us to see your face.* 

But everybody knew very well who was the witcn. 

* Your honour must put something of your own in the jar, said 
Judith. 

Meantime the veiled giri sat as if sho heard nothing ; in her lap 
the jar, and her hands f olded round it. 

' Drop your ring in it,' whispered Judith, ' No need to teil her 
your name or the name of any gentleman. She is veiled, and 
cannot see.' 

Mr. Forster drew a si^net-ring, engraved with bis arms, from bis 
finger, and placed it in the narrow-necked jar. 

* Now,' he said, laughing, * teil me the f ortune of the ring and 
its owner.' 

She put her band into the vessel, and took out the ring. Tbcn 
she replied slowly, as if she were looking for words fitting the 
f ortune she was to teil : 

' Great place, great chase : near the grave, yet one to save. 
Great name, great blame ; far off to die, at home to lie.' 

That was a stränge fortune : what could it mean ? 

* I said she was a witch,' mnrmured Judith. ' Take back your 
ring, sir.' 

The girl held out her open band. Strange 1 the stone had fallen 
from the ring, and lay upon her palm. 
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' Lncky,' said mv brother, ' that it did not fall in the sand. Tbe 
sea-water loosened it. *' Great name," ' he continued, a little 
sobered ; * what is it ? " Great blame," or " great f ame ** — " far 
off to die " — well, what man can die more than once ? " At home 
to lie "— one would wiah to lie with one's own people. " Great 
blame I" — who carea f or blame ? A good fortune this. Now, Ned, 
try your luck.' 

mr. Edward Swinbnme, a yonng man of my brother^s age or 
thereabouts, stepped forward, and placed a piece of money in the 
jar. 

Said the girl, taking ont the money : 

* Prison wallfl and prison-bed ; 
Who lies there is stark and dead.' 

' I wish to heaven, Tom/ said the yonng man angrily, ' that we 
had stayed at home, and sat ont t'other bottle/ 

Then Perry Widdrington took bis place. 

The orade was more pleasant to hear. The voice of the girl was 
low, and she never moved the whoie time : 

' Danger by land and danger by gea : 
Tet your death at last in your bed shall be.' 

' Thank you f or nothing, witch,' said Peregrine, stepping back. 

' As for me,' said mad Jack Hall, whom none of the Forsten, 
ezcept Tom, loved, becanse bis presence seems to bode misfortnne 
to ns — besides, a man of forty had no business drinking and 
caronsing with these yonng men — * as for me, I will have none of 
thy fortune, good nor bad. There*s plenty good and plenty bad in 
the locker. Good or bad, what matters, so there's beef on board 
and drink in can ?' 

His rosy face looked as if he had already taken as mnch drink 
out of the can as he conld well hold. 

' Come, brave toper — oome, my lusty Tony,' cried the lad Pere- 
grine« clapping Mr. Hilyard on the Shoulder : * try thy fortune, 
manl' 

The yonng man onght to have shown more reverence to the 
ficholar, but leaming and Perry Widdrington did not indeed regard 
each other with respect. Besides, the tmth is that Mr. Hilyard 
was himself somewhat inclined to stagger as he went. 

Mr. Hilyard was a young man then, although so leamed. 
Perhaps he was about five or siz-and-twenty. He wore no hat, bis 
wig was awry and ont of curl ; his cheeks were red, his neckcloth 
was disordered ; he stood behind the others, as if he did not by 
right of birtb (which was the case) belong to them. His merry 
laughing face, when the fire lit it up, seem^ filled with the joy of 
wine and song : the poet Anacreon (whose verses he afterwards 
translated) oould not have been more jovial to lock npon. His 
nose was broad, bis Ups fnll ; his eyes were large, Ms figure short 
and sqnab. 

' My fortune ?' he asked, with a langh— thoagh why should ho 
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langh over so grave a matter as bis own fate ? ' My fortane ? 
Wbat better fortane tban to drink and royster among tbe gentle- 
men of Northumberland ?' 

However, he placed a coin in tbe girFs jar, and waited as if be 
was ready f or anytbing besides tbat f ortnne migbt bave f or bim. 

' Fortune bas no more to give me/ Mr. Hilyard said presently. 
' Or, if anytbing, sbe keeps it concealed in a basket, as tbe JBgyptiaii 
bis secret, wbo, to one asking, replied^ ** Since tbou seest it oovered 
wbat impudence is tbis, to inqoire into a bidden tbing ?*' Keep 
silence, priestess.' 

Bat tbe girl gave bis fortane : 

' Love a fair girl all your life, 
Tet shalt never have a wife. 
Tbou shalt rise and ehe sbidl fall ; 
Fear not tbou wüt top them alL' 

' Why,' oried Mr. Hilyard, * bere is an exceUent fortane indeed ! 
Good Sybil, I tbank tbee. Yet Haman rose and topped tbem aU. 
So did Stylites, and so dotb Steeple Jack. So does every poor 
devil at Tybum Tree. Nevertbeless, I tbank tbee. Delpbic orades 
are ever obscnre. And tbere are many ways of hsing — did one 
only know tbem.' 

'JBnougb fooling,' said my brotber. 'Juditb, give tbe girl a 
sbilling for ber trouble.' He tossed ber tbe coin. * Gome, Ned — 
oome, Peregrine— Gome, Jack 1 Let as go back and crack t*otber 
bottle.' 

Tbey retamed as tbey bad oome, arm-in-arm, tramping ap tbe 
road, and tbe sobolar began to sing as tbey went. äe bad a dear, 
sweet Yoice : 

' He drank tili night, and he drank tili noon, 

The thint in bis gullet was such ; 
He never conld drink a drop too soon — too soon : 
And never, never, never — no never^ 
Never a drop too much.' 

I wbispered, ' Judith,' when they were quite gone, * let me now 
try my fortane, too. Is it not my tum now ?* 

Bat Judith was shaking ber head. 

*Tbat sball you not,' she said angrily. 'Here is a fine Mid- 
summer Witch for you, with her bad luck for every body 1 Heard 
one ever tbe like ? I would duck her in the sea for two straws. 
And for all these gallant gentlemen, too !' 

' Oh, nurse 1* But the oracle sat as if sbe heard not. ' Nurse, I 
must have my fortune told — I must indeed.' 

*Yes — yes, cried the women of the village, pressing round. 
' Miss Dorothy's f oi*tuue 1 Let us bave Miss Dorotby's fortune, 
too.' 

Judith gave way. She was as curious as the rest to know wbat 
tbis wonderfol Mid^uiomer WitQh wpuld s^y, Yet sbe was 
afraid. 
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* Hast ever a crooked pin about thee, child V she asked. * So— 
this will do. Drop it in the jar. Now — double thumb again, 
child; 

The girl once more put her band into the jar, and brought out 
the pin. As f or me, I waited in a stränge expectancy. Oh, what 
would she give me ? For the moment I feit as if this f ärmeres 
wench, whose father was but a common gipsy, actually knew the 
will of Heaven and could control the future. Impioue thought ! 
And yet — ^it is truly wonderful — one knows not how — one cannot 
say why — the predictions of humble women are so often fufilled. 
Nurse Judith^s great-grandmother — the one who was bumed for a 
witch — predicted, as evervbody still remembers, the tempest which 
blew down the roof of Beiford Church, and on her way to the 
stake foretold a sudden and violent death for him who bore witness 
against her. Wonderful to relate, the man was, only a year af ter- 
wards, done to death in a f ray with the Bedesdale men. Yet that 
little Jenny Lee, a milkmaid, a dairymaid, who dropped me a 
curtsey when she passed me — that she should — it was unpossible 1 
What ehe said, however, was ambiguous enough for any f ortune : 

'Lovera one, and two, and three, 
LfOven of high and of low degree, 
None of them all shall her husband be.* 

If none of my lovers was to become my husband, I thought, whom 
should I have to marry ? 

*Poor lassl' the women murmured. '*Tis a stränge unlncky 
night for the qualitv.' 

It is a fooush thing that one should remember such a childish 
play, but I never forgot any of the fortunes told on that Mid- 
summer Eve. Nor, I think, did my nurse, as long as she lived, 
which was for ten years more. But now Judith dragged me away 
roughly, thongh the oracle had not yet finished telling the fortunes. 

'Come, child,' she said. ^It is bed-time. Fuss enough made 
about a girl ; silly talk — though 'tis St. John's Eve and all. Come, 
Dorothv 1 a maid of ten has got nothing to do with lovers. Lovers, 
indeed f Who ever heard of such things T 

She, however, did heed them very much, for her lips kept mutter- 
ing as we came away from the great fire, round which the country 
people were now pressing and crowding together to know their for- 
tune. What Jenny told them, I know not, but there now arose 
shouts of laughter. Tet to me it seemed as if they ought not to 
laugh when such melancholy fortunes had been told, and while the 
great fire — ^the fire of Baal — was still buming dear and bright, a 
terrible thin^ to look upon, just as it had done long ago when 
Solomon's sailors landed here, bef ore King Ida built the Castle, and 
bef ore ever a Forster was seen in the North Country. 

* " Far off to die^at home to lie," ' Judith muttered. * What did 
the ohild mean ? Where did she learn it ? I hope bis honoor may 
uot \^ disturbed by such a thinj 
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Hifl honoar was not, becanse, with bis companions, he was put to 
bed that night too dmnk to remember anything. 

' Whj^, to be snre/ the nurse went on, * it is only a play. And 
yet it 18 an old play, and we must never let it drop, or bad Inck 
will oome to us. Nobody knows who is abroad on such a night as 
this. Spirits whisper — I feit a cold breath on my own cheek just 
now. Tis a fearful night. Say prayers, my dear, and get to sleep.' 

Late as I had gone to bed, I was np betimes and dressed by »ix. 
When I went down the stairs I found Mr. Hilyard already up, and 
talking with no other than the girl Jenny Lee herseif at the door. 

I know not whether ho had been, like the others, dmnk the night 
bcfore. He was quite sober now, and composed and gra^e in nis 
manner, as becomes a scholar and was bis wont in the moming 
Bat bis eyes were red, as sometimes happens af ter mnch wine. 

* Come, girl,* he was saying, * thou shalt not put me off with non- 
sense. Who taught thee the rhymes T 

Jenny was a tall girl of twelve or thirteen, who might have been 
seventeen, so well grown was she. Judith called her a ffipsy : her 
father, who was dead, belonged to that race. She had a ^psy's 
black hair and bright black eyes ; also a gipsy*s swarth^ skm, red 
Ups, and white teeth. She bore on her head a pail of milk. When 
Mr. Hilyard spoke to ber she looked confused, and hesitated. 

* Come,' he said. * Here is little Miss Dorothy. As you hope 
f or any f avonr from this young lady, teil us where you leamed those 
fortunes.' 

* Perhaps they were whispered by the spirits/ said the girl im- 
pndently. ^Everybody knows that on St. John's E^e the good 
people are about.' 

* Perhaps they were not whispered. Perhaps I know where they 
came from.' 

I suppose there was something in bis look which she read, because 
sbe dropped her eyes. 

* Telling misfortunes to gentlefolk is no laughing matter, my 
girl. Such prophecies sometimes bring their own fulfilment. It is 
recorded of Marius — but that concerns thee not Who was it, 
Jenny T 

* Granny,' she whispered. * Granny. Oh, she is a proper witcb I* 
' Of course, I knew it,' he replied. * Yet I saw none of your 

people amons the gipsies yesterday.' 

She replied that, in fact, they were in trouble, one of themhaving 
been unjustly hanged for stealing a sheep (the whole tribe beine 
ready to swear an alxhi)^ and another having been recently floggea 
through the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and that as re^ods 
Bamborough, the last time they were camped in that place there 
were so many complaints about pigs, geese, and even cows dying 
ßuddenly and mysteriously (their bodies being taken awav by the 
gipsies and eaten), and so manv threats of throwins the old woman 
into the pond for a witch, that they were afraid of Coming any 
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nearer. She was indeed — T knew her well — a most wonderfnl and 
terrible old woman to look at, being doubled ap with rheumatism, 
and wrinkled and puckered in tbe face very cnrionsly, yet with a y 

pair of ooal-black eyes which shone like fire. 

* She cast the f ortunes of the gentlemen and Miss Dorothy with 
the Cards,' Jenny Lee went on ; ' and yours too, air. Oh, granny's 
words oome true— every one !* 

' Where did yonr people oome from last ?* asked Mr. Hilyard. 

' They came from Lancashire, by way of Shotley ; and they are 
going to Wooler first, and then across the Cheviots and to Jed- 
bui^.* \ 

' From Lancashire.' 

Mr. Hilyard stroked bis chin and lookod grave. PresenÜy he 
began to speak with her eagerlyin a tongue which I did not ander- 
stand. Tet I knew very well that it was the langnage of the gipsy 
folk, and that Mr. Hilyard conld talk it, being a most ingenious 
gentleman who conld speak many langnages, such as Dutch and 
Frenchi and even thieves' tongue, which they call Canting. This 
he leamed in London, while lurking (at great risk of being knocked 
o' the head^ amons the thieves and rogues of that great and wicked 
city. I believe there were also other weighty reasons, known to 
Onord vintners and others who had trusted him, why f or a time 
he shonld lie snug. You will hear presently how a person so leamed 
and of such cnrioas aocomplishments became a resident in oor honse, 
and onr dependent. 

After a serioas talk, Jenny went away, dropping me a curtsey \ 

withoat letting the pail fall irom her head, or a drop of milk to be 
spilled. Then Mr. Hilyard hemmed twice, and said : 

' I was saying to the girl, Miss Dorothy, that the ponltry of 
Bamboroughshire mnst not be stolen, or rogaes will meet their 
deserts.' 

This he may have said among other things, but I knew very well 
indeed that he had sent a much more important message. In those 
days of unqaiet, when there were secret commnnications and letters 
constantly passing from band to band, and especiallv between Lan- 
cashire and Northumberland, even a ohild conld nnderstand that in 
some way or other Mr. Hilyard and the old gipsy woman werecon- 
cemed in letter-carrying. 

* It is Strange,' he went on, speaking gravely, and with bis eyes 
fixed, as if he was reading from a book, which was bis way — * it is 
stränge that the girl doth not forget the language of her father's \ 
people, though her mother bronght her away so young. Mach I 

fear that when she grows older she will leave the ways of Christian 

folk and f ollow with the camp. 'Tis a stränge wild people I Nor 

hath it ever been made certain whence they came or where they | 

were first seen, though some say Bohemia and some sayEgypt. 

As f or their language, which I have been at some pains to leam, 

that seems to have in it something of the Chaldfean. Meantime j 

f or^^et, ohild, the pretended orades of this gipsy Delphio. Ab for ^ 
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bis hononr, yonr brother, he will donbtlesa in Bome way aehieve 
greatness, as bis grandfather bef ore bim, Sir William, sb^nff of tbe 
oonnty ; and wbat tbe witcb says is true, tbat great name brinffs 
great blame. Themistodes is recorded to bave compwred bimaelf 
to a tree, tbe leaves of wbicb are plucked by every passer-by ; yet 
in dayg of heat tbey all ran to it for shelter. And as for prophecy, 
every man is Faher Fortuna^ or maker of bis own f ortune, wbicb 
i9 tbe reason wby some do spoil tbemsdves in haste and bnrry of 
making ; so tbat we may admire tbe wisdom of Yespasian, wbo 
stamped bis coin witb a dolpbin and an anchor, and tbe li^end, 
Soon enougk ifxoell enough. Forget tbe oracles, child : seek not to 
know tbe intentions of Providence : and doubtless wben yonr 
brotber and tbe gentlemen are ready to take tbeir breakfast, they 
will bave f orgotten, by reason of tbe potency of bis bonour'B port, 
tbe predictions of last night.' 

It is, indeed, as difficnlt to keep a gentleman of Nortbnmberland 
from wine as a woman from talk. 

' Tbe goats of Candia,' iif r. Hilyard resnmed, stroking bis obin, 
and cbanging bis manner, * being shot witb an arrow, straightway 
choose tbe herb dittany in order to eure tbe wonnd ; tbe tortoise, 
having eaten a viper, seeks for wild marjoram ; tbe dragon, wben 
bis sigbt f ails, cleans nis eyes Vtrith f ennel. Granes, for tbe good of 
tbe stomacb, drink sea- water. Tbe wise man, Miss Dorotby, after 
a bottle or two of port over-night, taketb a tankard of small-beer 
in tbe moming.' 

He disappeared, in search of bis remedy, and I saw bim no more 
tbat mormng. At noon tbe gentlemen took tbeir breakfast, and 
presently rode away all togetber, langbing and shouting, and I 
never beard from any of them mention or remembrance of this 
Oracle of St. Jobn's Eve. 



CHAPTEB IL 

THE FÖRSTERS. 

There are in Nortbnmberland (one may tbank Heaven for it) as 
many Forsters as there are Fenwicks, and more. First, it hath 
been said, but irreverently, tbe Lord made Adam and Eve ; and 
then He made the Forsters. Tbey are, indeed, as ancient a family 
as any in tbe county ; as ancient in tbe county as the Percys, wbo 
belong also to Sussex, and are now swallowed up by tbe Seymours ; 
or tbe BadclifiEes, who came from Cumberland. The ancient and 
original seat of the Forsters from time immemorial has beenatEther- 
ston, wbicb is, being interpreted, the Adder Stone. An old ring of 
tbe family, now in possession of my brotber, John Forster, Esquire. 
of Etherston, commemorates the ori^n of tbe name, being shaped 
like nnto a twisted viper witb bis tau in bis mouth, and set witb a 
predous stone. Tbere is a snake or dragon connected witb many 
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o!d and illustrious f amilies : f or instance, there Sa the loathly wonn 

of Spindleston ; there is the dragon of the Lambtons of Darham ; ^ 

there is the Conyers* dragon ; there is a Sassex dragon ; and the 

princely House of Lnsignan, I am told by Mr. Hilyard, is descended 

irom Melusine, a witch, or sorceress, who was nalf-woman, half- 

serpent. The legend of the Försters' adder is lost. Mr. Hilvard 

once made a ballad or song abont it, but so füll of knights, shep- 

herds, nymphs, and cool grots (of which there are not many in oar 

part of the country), that I thought itf antastical. although ingenious. 

The shield of the Forsters is — argent : a chevron vert betweeu three 4 

bogle-homs stringed goles, and for crest a bent arm and a band bear- 

ing a broken lance. The Etherston quartering is also argent : on a 

bend cottised sable three martlets. The motto is * Si f ractus f ortis ;* 

bat, like the Fenwicks, we have our f amily legend, namely : 

' Let US dearlie then holde 

To mynde ther worthines 
That which our parents olde 
Hath left us to posses.' 

There are branches of the Forsters everywhere : at Stokesley in 
Torkshire, at Durham (where they are called the * Friendly För- 
sters*), at Taggall Hall, at Aldermarston, at Berwick, at East 
Bolton, in Jamaica, in London, and I know not where eise. 
With these branches we have nothing here to do, save to mention 
them with respect as flourishing offshoots of a brave old stock. j 

Especially, however, to be considered is the noble branch of 
Bamborough, foandeid by Sir John Forster, the valiant and tmsty 
Warden of the March, ander good Qaeen Elisabeth, for twenty- 
seyen years, and Govemor of Bamborough Castle. It was to his 
son, Sir Claudias, that King James made a grant of the Castle and 
manor. This ma!de him a man of greater importance than his first- 
cousin, Mr. Forster, of Etherston. Yet it is a proud thing to be 
the Head of the House, which will ever be the happiness of the 
Forster who holds Etherston. 

The Forsters have always been, Hke most Northumbrian f amilies, 
blessed with numerous progeny. One of them had twenty-one 
sons and a daughter ; being unsarpassed in this respect, even in 
Northumberland, except by Sir William Swinbume's father, who, 
to be sure, had thirty children. How great a happiness to bring 
up so many valiant sons to fight England's enemies and maintain \ 

the glory of the countryl By marriage, especially before the 
Reformation, into which many noble Hoases of the north woald 
never enter, the Forsters were connected with nearly every family 
of gentle birth in the north ; videlicet^ Lords Crewe, Wharton, 
Hilton, and Ogle ; the Badcliffes, Shaf toes, Swinbumes, Chavtors, 
Selbys, Herons, Carnabys, Crasters, Ridleys, Fenwicks, Salkelds, 
Grays of Chillingham and of Howick ; the Coles of Brancepeth, 
and the Qides. By marriage with a Baddiffe, the Forsters of * 
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Bainborongh acquired tbe Manor of Blanchland ; and by marriage 
with a Seloy, that of Thomton. One of the Forst ers was Lord 
Clüef Justice of England, another was a Puisne Judge ; many of 
them were Sheriffs and Knights of the Shire. Their nistory is, in 
a Word, part and parcel of the history of Northumberland itself ; 
that is to say, of the great and glorious realm of England. 

This book is written for no other purpose than to set forth tbe 
true cluuracter of a gallant and honourable gentleman which hath 
been of late defamed ; and especially by one who hath eaten bis 
bread, drunk his wine, and received many f avonrs at bis hands. 
The name of this gentleman is Thomas Forster, generally called 
the Younger. It was he who commanded the Prince's English 
f orces dnring the unhappy Rebellion. The band which writes his 
history is that of his sister. I am, it is true, unpractised in the 
penman's art, therefore unskilled in the trick of making the false 
appear the true. Yet I can narrate faithfully the things which 
happened ; I can show hypocrites and villains, stripped of their 
disffuise, tbe horrid wretches which they are ; and I can teil how 
g^Btnt gentlemen and loyal subjects of the lawful sovereign of 
these realms (whom may God restore !) were betrayed to their own 
undoing. 

No one sbould be able to speak of a man so well as his sister. 
As for his wif e, she knows bim only when be bas arrived at man- 
hood, and bas no knowledge of the time when he was a stripling, 
inezperienced and ignorant, though perhaps füll of brave intentions. 
or a boy at school nnder f erule and disdpline, or a curly-beaded 
langhing child. The sister remembers the growth of her brotber*8 
mind ; she bas watched Tif she be an eider sister) the besitations of 
the boy, his first doubunl flights, seeming, like the needle when 
tbe compass is shaken, to incline now here, now there, until it 
settles towards a steady north, as towards the straight and narrow 
path of honour which leadeth to beaven. To a wife, a man pre- 
sents himself completed, at his best ; like a finished work, a picture 
framed, a poem written and printed. As for myself , it is true that 
I remember not my brother Tom as a child, becanse he was older 
than myself ; but I knew bim as a youns man while he wore his own 
bair still tied up by a ribbon, and went about dressed in grey sagathy 
and wooUen stockings, and great thick shoesforweekdavuse ; with 
broadclotb and silver buttons, thread stockings, and silver bnckles 
in his shoes, and a silk ribbon for his bair, on Sundays and holy- 
days. A brave and gallant lad be was, better at hunting than at 
reading, fonder of sport than of books, hearty with all, ready with 
a laugh and a friendly word with rieh and poor ; and gifted with a 
natural love for friendliness, companionship, and gocKl-fellowship, 
which made bim beloved of all. He is deaa now, and his fortunes 
broken and gone, and his enemies may say, as in the Otterbourne 
Ballad: 

* Now we have cany'd all Bambroughshire, 
All the welthe in the world have we.' 
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Mftny have drawn oomparisons between Mr. Fonter and hia 
gallant oompanion-in-arms, Lord Derwentwater, to the disadvan- i 

tage of the former. It hath never been my pretenoe or opinion 
that my brother was possessed of a nature so strangely and so richlv 
componnded as that or Lord Derwentwater. He, it must bo ownecL 
drew lUl hearts by qualities as rare as thev are admirable. Bat I 
make bold to maintain that if loyalty, fidelity, and conrage may 
command respect, then we must give respect to the memory of Mr. 
Thomas Forster. These virtnes were conspicuous in him, as in all . 

bis line. Like a river in a Champagne conntry which rans evenly ^ 

between its banks, so is the race of the Forsters ; like the river ^ 

Goqnet, which is now deep, now shallow, now gliding throngh open 
fields, now mnning nnder rocks, now ander high hanging woods, is 
the race t/t the Radcliffes : and, like that river, they are most beau- 
tif al just bef ore the end. 

The f ather of this Thomas Forster was Thomas Forster, com- • 
monly called the Eider, of Etherston. He remained a private 
gentleman, taking no office nntil af ter the death of bis consins of 
Bamborough. Then he became Sheriff of the Gonnty and, between 
the years 1706 and 1710, Knlght of the Shire. In the House of 
Gommons he made no greater fignre than a gentleman of Tory and 
High Churoh prindples ffenerally desires to make. Thns he was 
never a prater, nor did he waste the time of the Honse with idle 
talk andai^ment, beingalways well advised beforehand which side 
was the rieht, whose arguments would be the better, and prepared t 

to vote, when called upon, with bis friends. He, therefore, ac- 
quired the respect which Parliament is always ready to aooord to 
members who sit silent and vote with their party. It would, indeed, 
have pleased him best could the measures have been bronght f or- 
ward silently, and voted without any speeches at alL ' It was a 
poor reward,' he said, * f or the fatigue of a joumey from Etherston 
to Newcastle, and from Newcastle to town, to sit out a long and 
tedious de bäte, when one's mind was already made up, and arga- 
ment can produce no more effect than swanshot on the back of a | 

tortoise.' He married, while in bis twenty-first year, bis second 
cousin Frances, danghter of Sir William Forster of Bamborough. 
Bv her he had issue, nameW', Thomas Forster, aforesaid ; Jobn, 
who is now the possessor of Etherston ; Margaret, the eldest of the 
family, married to Sir William Bacon, of Staward ; Elizabeth and 
William, who both died young ; and myself , Dorothy. It was the 1 

misf ortune of these children that their mother, who was as virtuous 
and prudent as she was beautiful, died while thev were all of tender 
years, and I, f or one, but a little lassie indeed, too young to feel 
the blow which had fallen upon us, and too ignorant to join in the 
resentment which filled the breasts of my eMers when my father, 
forgetting the incomparable virtues of the wife he had buried, 
married a second time. This marriap^e lasted but a short while, 
endinff most tragically in the shooting by acddent of madam« 
Would not one think that any man would plainly see in the death 
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of twowives'the direct injunction of Heaven to wed no more? Tet 
my father tempted Frovidence and married a third time, his wife 
being now a certain Barbara Lawes, f rom the South Country, wbose 
birth was not such as to Warrant this elevation, and who understood 
not tbe Northumberland people, or their speech, or their wavs 
ßhe brought her husband two children, Balph, who lived to be 
thirty'years of age, and Mary, now married respectably to Mr. 
Proctor. 

As to mj father, he was the easiest and kindest of men ; all he 
asked f or in the world was rest and a qjuiet lif e ; to this he was 
surely entitled by rcason of his birth, his f ortune, and his ffood 
health. His f ortane was moderate : an estate of some f ew nun- 
dreds a year, and a hoose as sood as any, except the ereat Castles, 
in the county. Etherston Hallis a mile or so from thelittle hamlet 
of Lacker, and f oar miles from Bamborough. It is a large, square 
house, as füll of modern conveniences as any gentleman mav desire ; 
the sitting-rooms are wainscoted with walnut-wood ; it has sash- 
windows, glazed with crown glass, which make the rooms light and 
pleasant in all weathers ; there are stoves to bnm a coal fire, as 
well as andirons f or wood ; in the parlonr there is a hiffh-backed 
chair for madam, and a great oaken settle, f or my father loved the 
wooden seat of the North Country, with its cupboard below, in 
which were kept all kinds of stores ; there is a shelf of books if 
any want to read ; there are still-room and dairy ; and there is a 
great cellar well stocked with ale, both small and October — wine, 
both French, Spanish, and home-made — and whiskv, brandy, and 
Geneva. Outside there is a stately garden füll of iruit-trees, and 
planted with every kind of flower, fruit, and herb ; and to screen 
the house from the cold north and east winds there is a thick plan- 
tation, call it rather a small wood or coppice, containing all the 
trees that afford thick f oliage and shelter, as firs and pines, with 
wych-elm, svcamore, ash, rowan, and so f orth. ' Why,* my father 
would say, looking round him, Hhere is no better house in all 
Northumberland for the entertainment of one*s f riends ; nor, upon 
my Word, doth a pipe of tobacco anywhere taste so well, whether it 
be on the settle oy the fire, or in the garden beneath a tree. 60 
f etch me one, Dorothy, my girL* Seeing how much he loved to be 
at home, it may be thougbt surprising that he should have endured 
so long the fatigue of Parliament, the discomforts to a country 
gentleman of living in London, and the bürden of the long joumey 
to town and back again. Yet a gentleman must not shnnk from 
the duties imposed upon him hj his position, and when it beoame 
necessary for him to become Knight of the Shire, he accepted the 
Office with courage. 

I have no cause for repentance as regards the fif th commandment, 
and am easy in my conscience conceming my dnty to my father 
The fifth commandment, although it hath been held by some to 
enjoin Submission to all one's superiors in rank, fortnne, place, 
affinity, or age, yet surely was never intended to inclnde step- 
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mothers. If it was, Heaven forg^ve the Forsten, for ihey have 
greatly sinned. Still, withont seeking, like Adam in tbat pitifal 
excuse of bis, to shift the blame upon anotlier, it is not unjust to 
aay that the beginnings of the quarrels were generali^ made by 
madam, who desired to rule her stepchildren, now growing tall and 
bcyond her control, as if they were still little ones, and her own. 
My sister Margaret, the eldest, a girl of nncommon spirit, was quite 
able to hold bor own. Perhaps madam was wrong when she charged 
her with inciting the younger ones to disobedience ; bat I am sure 
that Tom was right when he, grown too bis to be beaten, even by 
bisfather, stood between madam and bis little sister Dorothy, swear- 
ing that he would not let madam lay finger upon her, whether she 
deserved it or not. Let her go beiskt her own children as mach as 
she pleased. 

* Dame,* cried her husband, when madam complained, ^ mnst I for 
ever be goin^ about with a whip in my hand, like an overseer in a 
negro plantation ? Do yon let the children alone, and they will let 
you alone/ 

Then wonld she sit glnm in a oomer tili I went hnmbly to ask 
pardon, and all for a time wonld go well again ; and over a pipe of 
tobaoco and a pot of October. my f ather wonld talk with Tom about 
bis horses and bis honnds. When my sister Margaret married and 
went awav, the household became more peaceful. Between Tom 
and myself — I bcing a child, and he a lad who was always ready 
to promise anything, besides that he regarded bis younger sister 
with Singular affection — it was presently arranged and nnderstood 
that when we grew np we would live together away from Etherston 
Hall, and quite apart from madam. The compact was made long 
bef ore it seemed likely that it would ever be carried out ; but then, 
who knows the decrees of Fate ? Nothing, says Mr. Hilyard, 
according to the French proverb, is more certain than the uniore- 
Seen. 

* We will live together,' said Tom. * Cheer up, Dorothy. We 
will go and live together somewhere as soon as I come of age to do 
what I please. Then madam will have no one to flout but Jack — 
poor Jack V 

It is sad to remember the quarreis which occurred daily between 
these jealous children and their stepmother. She would rush into 
my fether*s presence loud in complaint, scolding like a madwoman, 
though perhaps it was but a mere trifle, calling loudly for rods and 
whippings, lamenting the day that ever she came into a house where 
the CDiloren were so disobedient, npbraiding her husband for bis 
lack of severity, and calling on the precepts of Solomon, who is no- 
where so dear as on this point of punishing children. (Tet Reho- 
boam, who was, no donbt, very soundly flogged, did not tum out 
such a son as the wisest of men and f athers could regard with pride.^ 
On the other aide stood Tom with Dorothy ; she hanging her heaa 
and holdinjg her brother by the hand ; he anery, flushed, with fiery 
c}-^ meetuiy aiQQosatioii with denial or with du^es of bis owi)* 
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When the angry wif e flang out of the room, the poor father wonld 
tom a perplexed face to his children. 

< It 18 hard/ he wonld say, ^ tbat a man cannot come horoe and 
hang np his wig and find peace withont quarrels and fault-findings. 
Tom, yon yillain, whv andrer madam? Dorothy, child, go ask 
pardon for both, and inen sit down and let na be bappy/ 

Peace was attained presently, when, in a happy day, Mr. Hilyard 
came to the houBe. No one, before his arrival, nnderstood how to 
treat the fancies of a whimsical woman, to hnmonr her prejndices, 
and to keep her in good temper. Of Mr. Hilyard, more presently. 
For the moment, sufficient to note that my father soon leamed to 
tmst in him for the maintenance of an nnclonded aky at home ; my 
stepmother looked to him for such personal Services and attentions 
as were necessary to keep her in good temper ; my brother Tom, 
for such money (to be begged of my father) as he wanted for his 
personal pleasure ; Jack, for mediation in order to save him from 

Cunishment ; and I myself , for amnsement and instmction, com- 
ined with the fingering of the spinet, of which I was always f ond, 
and over which I attained, thanks to Mr. Hilyard, a proficiency (I 
may fairly sav) eqnalled by few. There was never, sare, such a 
tutor in any family as Mr. Antony Hilyard. 

By my mother's side we came from the Bamborongh Forsters — a 
branch of the family more distinguished in the world than the main 
stock, and remarkable for the gif ts of politeness and love of learn- 
ing. Madam Frances Forster was the eider daughter of Sir William 
Forster, of Bamborongh and Blanchland, by Dorothy Selby, his 
wif e, danghter of Sir William Selby, and ffranddanghter of Ferdi- 
nande, Lord Fairfax. There were nine children 01 this marriage, 
Tiz., William, the eldest, who married his second consin, Elizabeth 
Pert Forster, who died in 1698 withont issne (she afterwards 
married Lord Stawell, and enjoyed a chai^p^e of £d50 a year upon 
the estate) ; John, the second son, who died nnmarried in 1699, 
aged thirty-one years ; Ferdinando, of whom more immediately ; 
l^unces, my mother ; and Dorothy, the youngest, whose birth 
cansed the death of her mother. 

This Dorothy, my annt, grew np a most incomparable beanty, the 
equal of whom was not to be seen anywhere in the connty. In 
those days, and nntil the death of Ferdinando, there was open honse 
kept at Bamborongh, witb so mnch Company and snch prodigality 
and lavishing of g(K>d things as no other honse in the connty conld 
show. It was ever a distinction between the Forsters of Etherston 
and those of Bamborongh, that the former were qniet gentlemen, 
lovers of home, and not profuse of expenditnre ; while the latter 
were large-handed, hospitable, and never so happy as when they 
were spending monev with open hands and both hiuids. Tme, they 
had a great estate ; bnt there is no estate, not even his who owns 
•Potosi or Goloonda. bnt reqnires care in the spending. Sir William 
first, and his sons aiterwards, lived as freely as if they had an endlcss 
f^yeauQ. They were not speadtbrif ts, x^pr di4 they throw monoy 
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away in riotons living, like him who was rcdnced to f eed with the 
pigs ; bnt they Hved at a great rate : their honse was always opeu 
f or anyone who chose ; their stables were füll of horses ; their 
cellars füll of wine ; their rooms fall of Company ; grooms and 
varlets in plenty lived npon them ; they even went to London. 
Madam, I remember, was f or ever wondenng how the Bamborongh 
people conld afford, even with their means, this great expense, and 
looking f orward to a sndden end. Bnt she was one of those women 
who rejoice to play the part of the Trojan Princess, constantly 
f oretell disaster, concem themselves continually with the affiurs of 
other people, and are never so well pleased as when they have some 
fresh misfortnne to discnss, or some certain calamity to predict. 

To the beantifal Dorothy the coming and going oi fresh Company 
meant the arrival and dismiasal of so many lovers, f or all men feil 
in love with her at first sight. Those who were too old lamented 
their yonth ; those who were married wished they were Single f or 
her sake ; those who were rieh tmsted in their acres ; those who 
were poor hoped she wonld accept their poverty. In a word, they 
all with one consent began to ask her in marriage bef ore she was 
seventeen years of age. Bnt she wonld have none of them ; not 
from pride, nor from a desire to make a great match (becanse, being 
a Forster, ^e knew that she conld marry no one better than a piain 
Northnmberland gentleman), bnt becanse she was yonng and happy, 
contented to wait single f or a while, and becanse of 9XL the lovers 
there was none who tonched her heart. 

* My dear,' she said to me once, long afterwards, * a maid so yonng 
is simple, and ezpects more than she can get ; this man is too tall, 
that man too short, another too fat, another is boorish, another 
drinks too mach wine, another has a hasty temper — as if she mnst 
needs have a man made on pnrpose f or her. The gentlemen pleased 
me well enongh to converse with, thoagh sometimes they were 
coarse in their talk (a thing which gentlewomen cannot too strongly 
reprehend) ; bnt I liked not the prospect of spending my whole 
lif e with any one of them all. I desired, in short, more than a piain 
gentleman can be ezpected to |^ve. Heaven granted my desire, 
save for one small particolar, which, perhaps, I rorgot to pray for, 
or I might have had that as welL My hnsband, most admiraole in 
all other respectSj had lost, when I married him, what many yonng 
women wonld pnze the most — ^his yoath. Tet he hath given me a 
great place and hiffh rank, with leaming and piety even beyond 
what may be looked for, even in a bishop ; wisdom more thui one 
expects, even in the Honse of Peers ; and, my dear, nnfailing love 
and consideration for woman's weakness, which is as rare as it is 
delightfnL' And with that her beantifal eyes filled with teara^bat 
not of sorrow. 

For there came to Alnwick when she was staying in their honse 
in that town, being then bat jnst eighteen, the great Bishop of 
Darham, Lord Crewe, apon a confirmation. Perhaps, bat I am not 
sare, she was herself confinned by him od that occasion. He was 
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tben fifty-siz years of age, and, thongh there ia so great a disparity 
between fifty-siz and eiffhteen, and between a grave bishop and a 
giddy maiden, bis lorasbip feil in love like any yoang conntry 
sqnire witb Dorothy, and proposed to marry her. To me it seems 
a tnily awfnl thing to marry a bishop of the EnsUsb Ghnrch. and I 
am not sürprised that Dorothy ref used him. Beins still m her 
yoath, she was natnrally inclined to gaiety, mirth, laaghter, dancing, 
and the Company of the yonng, which is a quite snfficient reason 
for her refusal, and we need seek no farther. Tet it was a great 
match, for he was not only Bishop of Dorham (that is, a F?ince 
Palatine, with power to anpoint bis own sheriffs, and almost 
sovereign in bis own diocese), bnt he was also a great statesman (he 
had made many enemies in bis political career), and, besides this, a 
peer of the retum bv birth and succession, the only member of bis 
sacred prof ession who could boast of that distinction. 

When bis lordship found that bis suit did not prevail he went 
away, and presently married a widow — Penelope, tne relict of Sir 
Hngb Tynte. But when, ten years later, she died, he found that 
he still remembered the beautif ul Dorothy — probably he had never 
forgotten her — and he again offered her his band and title. 

* Child/ she told me, ' when one arrives at twenty-eight, the 
pleasnres of yoath have all been tasted. I had been to London, 
and Seen the glories of the park, the theatre, the gaming-table, and 
the town of London. Nothing is solid, I had already learned, 
ezoept the jo^'s of rank, dignity, and wealth. When my lord oame 
to me again, he was, it is true, ten years older — ^he was sixty-six— 
yet I assare you that he bore himself still with the nprightness and 
strength which most men show at forty, baying no shadow of ail- 
ment or weakness, or touch of infirmity. I was, theref ore, sensible 
of the great honour he proposed to me when he asked me again to 
become his wife. My dear, that venerable band which I presamp- 
tnously rejected at eighteen, I accepted with gratitude at eight- 
and-twenty, and have had no reason since for a single day to regret 
my decision. Pray Heaven my lord hath continned to regard bis 
marriage with the same feeling of satisfaction I* 

Of that, indeed, there could be no doubt, becaose the Bishop re- 
mained to the end an ardent lover. 

Such, tben, was the f amily of the Forsters — ^a goodly trnnk, with 
many yigorous boaghs — their original seat at Etherston, with 
many stately houses and broad lands, belonging to the offshoots 
and younger brancbes : a House received with the respect due to an 
eqnal by all the great Northumbrian families, one which is nnm- 
bered among those whose origin mounts to the time of the Gon- 
queror or earlier. Their name is not like that of the Fenwicks or 
the Swinbumes, of territorial origin, bat is, perhaps, a corruption 
of Forester. Tbey were, Mr. Hilyard says, the family who first 
seized upon the forest, or they were the King's foresters. In the 
old times, when they were always fighting, there was need of as 
many as could be prodnced, for the men were mostly doomed to 
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early death fip^hting on the Border, and the women, more io be 
pitied, doomed to moum for husbands, sons, and brothers. So 
that to both alike f ate was nnhappy. But that time bas passed 
away. Tbere is peace upon the Marchea : and if wicked men stir 
not up tbe waters of strife, it is a time lor sitting every man by 
bis own fireside, bis wig bang npon one peg, and bis sword upon 
anotber, bis belmet placed beside bis forefatbei'^s monuments in 
tbe churcb, above tbe old coat of mail, a pipe of tobacco in bis 
moutb, a brown tankard of October npon tbe table, witb bim a 
f riend or two, and talk grave or cbeerf ul, as tbe time and mood 
may snggest, wbile the sun slopes westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and tbe dark crypt of Bamborougb Churcb draweth 
nearer every bonr. 

The way in which Tom Forster, junior, of Etherston, became 
Tom Forster of Bamborougb, was as f ollows : 

On August tbe 22nd, in the year of grace seventeen bundred and 
one, Mr. Ferdinando Forster, Member of Parliament, the yonngest 
and only surviving of the three brothers, was entertaining a Com- 
pany of gentlemen to dinner at the Bku:k Horse Tavern in New- 
castle. Now, tbere bad been anger (for what reason I know not, 
and have never heard) for a long time between Mr. Forster and 
Mr. John Fenwick, of Bock. It bas always been maintained Mr. 
Forster was a gentleman of easy and cheerful disposition, who bore 
no malice, and was unf riendly to no one ; also that he was ready 
and willing to come to an amicable settlement of their differences, 
wbatever they might be, bating nothing so much as bad blood, and 
being ready to forgive private injuries so far as bis bonour would 
allow. Unfortunately Mr. Fenwick was of an opposite tempera- 
ment, being oholeric, vindictive, and bot-headed. Also conceiving 
that be bad been wronged, he went about demanding vengeance, 
and breathing threats wbenever he should meet bis adversarv. 
Was it not, theref ore, a most unf ortunate accident that he should 
be in Newcastle on that same August moming ? And what should 
be Said of tbe mischievous wretch (reported to be mad Jack Hall) 
who informed tbis angry man that bis enemjr was at the Black 
Horse ? Thitber be rushed, maddened by his great wrath, and, 
bursting into the room wbere Mr. Förster sat witb bis f riends, did 
assail him witb reproacbes, insults, curses, and foul names of so 
outrageous and intolerable a kind that tbere was nothing for a man 
of bonour to do but (having first called upon bis f riends to take 
notice that the quarrel was forced upon bim) to rise and follow tbe 
aggressor into the open street. At the White Gross they stood, and 
both drew their swords. Mr. Hall, who bad f oUowed Sir. Fenwick, 
drew bis sword as well, witb intent to act as second. Just tiien, 
before tbe weapons bad crossed, Mr. Forster^s foot slipped, and be 
feil upon the stones. What f oUowed is dreadful to teU, and shows 
how rage may make even an bonourable gentleman blind and mad. 
For Mr. Fenwick, witbout waiting for his adversary to recover, or 
to be in a position to def end himself , instantly ran bim through the 
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heart, so tbat he feil dead. It has always been said that Mr. Hall 
should have prevented this crael mnrder by striking up Mr. Fen- 
wick*8 sword with bis own, and tbere are not wanting tbose who 
call bim as much a mnrderer as tbe unbappy man himself who did 
tbe deed. I know not bow tbis may be ; ont so mach is certa'n, 
tbat notbing af terwards ever prospered witb Mr. Hall ; bat he wa:s 
porsued witb continued disaster to tbe day of bis violent and an- 
timely end — a clear mark of Heaven's displeasare. Tbey seized 
Mr. Fenwick red-banded, so to speak, and lodged bim in prison. 
A montb later be was led forth and hanged for tbe maraer — a 
melancboly and disgraceful end for a gentleman of bis birtb and 
fortune. 

Tbe intelligence of tbis terrible crime was broaght to Etherston 
by Mr. Hilyard the nezt day. He lay at Bamborongb tbat night, 
and so beard tbe news among tbe first. Madam was sitting in tbe 
garden witb tbe two boys and Dorothy, Tom being then seventeen 
and Jack fi^e years younger. 

* Alas !' sbe cried, wben she beard tbe news — the cbildren looking 
at each other in amazement, not knowiug what to say. ^ Alas I 
sare some great wickedness, boys, must ba^e been committed by 
your motber's family. First it is John^ then William, and now 
Ferdinande ; all gone in three years. Of nine cbildren tbere remains 
but one. Some sins, we are assured, are visited apon tbe tbird and 
f oarth generation. Tom, it would become thee to repent, lest it 
be yisited npon thee as well.* 

' Wben I find out what I am to repent of ^' said Tom snllenly, 
becanse he loved not to bear tbe least reflection apon bis motber's 
family, *• I will repent. My motber*s family have brougbt nothing 
bat bononr to us, as far as I know. Tbere is credit in being worth 
notice. Now, a Law es might steal a pig and be hanged for it, and 
bis grandcbildren never a penny tbe worse.' 

'Witb Submission, madam,' Mr. Hilyard interposed bastily, to 
prevent furtber words, 'tbis crime may lead to vour stepeon*s 
Singular advantage. For, if Mr. Ferdinando bath left no will, I 
mistake much if tbe estates do not devolve apon bim, or apon bim 
and Lady Crewe togetber.* 

' Will Tom have Bamborongb ?* madam asked. ' Then he must 
not have Etherston as well. Tbat,' she added, tbinkins of her 
own son, not yet bom, ' sbould be divided among all the other 
cbildren, bowever many tbere may be. Tbe law is an just as reeards 
the younger sons. No woman would ever be a second wife did she 
know bow her own cbildren would be served.' 

' I doubt not, madam,' said Mr. Hilyard, * that sbould the 00- 
casion arise, bis bonour will prove as just and as generous as you 
would desire.' | 

' Their father,' madam replied, tossing her bead, * would give all 
to Dorothy bad he bis own way. Wben justice is to be done, Mr. 
Hilyard, come to me about it.' 

* Ab for me,' cried Tom, tbe brave lad, bis face suddenly flusbing, 
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' it will be my bnsiness to avenge the death of my nnde. Wnat 
The breath only just out of bis body, and we are talking of bis 
BUQcession I' 

*• Nay/ Said Mr. Hilyard, * as f or tbe marderer, be is in prison 
they say tbat be will be tried for bis life. Let me adyise you rathei 
to keep tbis melancboly story bef ore your eyes as an example, nevei 
to be forffotten, of tbe danger of ungovemed wratb, wbicb Lac 
tantiuB calls a cruel tempest of tbe mind. Tbus, as is recorded, 
began tbe madness of Ajax.* 

They brought the body of Mr. Forster to Bamborongb, and 
bnried bim in the crypt below the chancel. It was observed tbat 
no longer procession had ever been known at the funeral of any- 
one : nay, it is even said tbat wben the coffin was bome into the 
church, the tail of the long line of moumers was yet a whole mile 
away from tbe porch, and they had to wait tili all bad reached the 
chnrcb, thongb all could not find room within, before they began 
the words of the Fanerai Service. The chief moumer was my 
brotber Tom, and after bim my father, at the bead of so great a 
gathering of Forsters tbat yon might think them an arm^ in them- 
selves. Then came the county gentlemen and private friends, and 
lastly the tenants and the common people, who wept tears of nn- 
f eigned sorrow, for they bad lost a landlord and fnend of a kind 
beart, al thongb one who spent at a ^eat rate and lived beyond bis 
income. The foxhunters gave their brotber sportsman the last 
view-bolloa, aa one fires a volley over tbe grave of a soldier ; and 
tbe Manor Honse provided a noble supper for all the monrners, of 
bigh and low degree, with as mnch drink of all kinds as their grief 
could crave, so tbat few, indeed, departed sober from that last 
tribute of respect to the murdered man. 

It was proved to be as Mr. Hilyard thongb t — Mr. Forster had 
made no will. Therefore, tbe Bamborougb estates feil to Lady 
Grewe and Tom as coheirs, each to take a moiety. 

* Dorothy/ Tom cried, * whatwe agreed to do shall be done. As 
soon as I am of age, and can go to live at the Manor House, tbou 
sbalt come too, and we will live together.' 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE HEIR OF BAUBOBOÜGH. 

A NOBLE inberitance indeed, even if one only bad a moiety or half 
part I Not only did it include the manors of Bamborougb and 
blancbland. but also the Rectory and Monastery of Shotley, the 
Manor of Thomton, with houses at Alnwick and elsewhere, fLshing- 
rigbts on Tweed and Derwent, and presentations to four livings 
and cbapelries. Tom never wearied of ennmerating bis lands and 
poasessions. 
'Asto her ladyf bip,' he said, ^sbe may have cbildren and sbe 
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may not. If ehe have none, then the whole will be mine. And 
whatever happens, we shall live in the Manor HoaBe, Dorothy, and 
we will have a noble time — tou and I together. She has a dozen 
palaces and Castles ; she will surely not gmdge me the simple 
Manor Honse of Bamborongh.' 

Bat as yet he wanted tnree years of twenty-one, and f or the 
present he mnst needs have patience. 

Presently, little by little, there began to leak ont reports that all 
was not as it shonld be with the estate. For first we heard of a 
Charge of £350 a year in favonr of my nncle WiU's widow — a 
monstrons and most greedy jointure, tmly, when one oonsiders 
that on many estates as large as that of Bamborongh a poor £40 a 
vear is all tluit a younger son or daughter may look for. Next we 
heard of a rent-chai^e of £500 a year created by the late Sir 
William Forster to pav for some of his profuse expenditure. This 
was bought up by Lord Crewe, no doubt at her ladyship's expressed 
desire, for £10,000. Bat the Bishop was one of the most wealthy 
men in the kingdom, and could well afford even so great a snm. 
Here, however, was a goodly cantle cnt oat of the estate. Half 
the annual rent gone at once. Tom, for his part, showed little or 
no concem aboat it. 

' There remains/ he said, ^another £800 a year, besides the honses. 
There is a good deal to be done with the hcdf of £800 a year. And 
I am the heir of Etherston as weil' 

He looked on his heritage of Bamborongh as a means for living 
as he wished nntil the Etherston property ^U in. 

Yet he onght to have feit that there is a sad falling-off from the 
£1,600 or so of revenne received by Sir William, to the enjoyment 
of only a moiety of £800 a year. There were other creditors and 
Claims npon the estate also, of which we knew nothing, and happily, 
as yet, suspected nothing. 

The heir of both Bamborongh and Etherston was a mach more 
important person than the heir of Etherston alone. Lady Crewe, 
who, to speak the trnth, took little notice of her sister's children 
while her brothers were living, now showed a very particular in- 
terest in Tom, and wrote many letters npon his conrse of lif e, both 
to him and to his f ather. She besged eamestly that he might go 
to Cambridge, pointing ont that, althouffh her nephew's inclination 
lay not mach, as she understood, in the direction of books, it woald 
be well for him to make the acqaaintance at that ancient seat of 
learning of the yonng men, his contemporaries, and to leam how 
matters of importance are regarded ontside Northumberland. 
Tom, therefore, went to St. John's College, as a gentleman com- 
moner, with Mr. Hilyard for his tator. Here, however, he remained 
bat three or foar terms. Then her ladyship pointed ont that a 
country gentleman has to become a magistrate, so that it is most 
desirable for him to know law^ and entreated him to enter at 
Lincoln's Inn, and to reside in London for a part of each year, in 
Order to study the Acts of Parliament and the powers of a justice 
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of the peace. To this, however, Tom objected, saying that his 
father and his grandfather had been justices without going to 
Lincoln's Inn, or knowing any law at all, and that, to his mind, a 
gentleman shoald not dirty his fingers with the quibbles and shif ts 
of lawyers. In this opinion he continued, although he was re- 
minded that one of his cousins had been Sir Thomas Foi*ster, 
Justice of Common Pleas nnder King James I., and another, Sir 
Bobert Forster, no less than Lord Chief Justice of England under 
Charles L Then Lady Crewe wrote another letter, in which she 
olearly told her nephew that his rusticity and that of his f riends 
was such as to unfit him for the posts of distinction open to the 
owner of Bamborough (her brothers, indeed, especially Ferdinando, 
had been gentlemen of courtly and finished manners, acquired 
among the most polite society of St. James's) : and that if he 
would neither study law nor letters, it behoved him, under proper 
tutelage, such as that of Mr. Hilyard, to travel into Italy, and so 
to acquire the manners of the great world. I knew not at the time, 
and none of us were courtiers enough to discem, that her ladyship, 
in taking all this trouble, was endeavouring to make Tom under- 
stand her design ; namely, to make her nephew the suocessor of 
her brothers. and no loser by their prodigality, provided only he 
would show iiimself worthy of her bounty. 

This project she never abandoned, being always most jealous for 
the honour of the Försters, although the events wMch f ollowed 
prevented her from carrying it into effect. Yet Tom was so foolish 
as to fall into a great rage upon receiving her letter, alleging that, 
as for his manners, he was not ashamed of them, and they were 
those of his father and his f riends ; that he was not, for his part, 
going to become a London beau ; and as to travelling in foreign 
parts, to be sure the Prince was in France, but what had an 
English gentleman to learn from a set of mangy French and 
scuryy Italians ? And as for distinction and the holding of high 
posts, he might show her ladyship some day that he was as capabie 
of distinguishing himself as any man in Northumberland — rusticity 
or no rusticity. 

' Thon wüt not be guided by the wisest of women, boy,* my 
father said. ' She is the wisest of women, because she is led by 
the most crafty and the wisest of men. Thou wilt neither to 
London nor to foreign lands, though here is Mr. Hilyard longing ^ 

to go with thee. Well, stay-at-homes have little wit ; ignorance 
breeds conceit. I have myself been to London and seen the 
Court ; but as for thee, Tom, thou art pure rustic. Besides, 
though I am a simple and unleamed person, content to stay at 
home, they wiU not, I fear, snffer thee the same liberty. For thou 
hast more to loee ; and where the carcase is, thither the eagles 
gather.' 

Then Lady Crewe privately ezhorted Mr. Förster to take care 
lest his son, through ignorance of the world, should be tempted 
into some rash enterprisei like that of Sir William Fenwick, who 
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was ezecated for treason in iho year 1696 ; to remember that fierce 
spirits were always abroad, endeavouring to stir np immature 
nsiiifls and to hatch f oolish plots for the destruction of nnhappy 
gent&men ; and to be assnred that thongh her own f avour and 
tiiat of her hnsband would be continued to her nephew shonld he 
move prndentlyf that f avour would certainly be withdrawn should 
rashness plnnge him into difiScnltiea with we Goyemment : with 
much more to the same effect 

' Her ladyship ia right/ cried my f ather. ' None so bot for the 
Sovereign as my Lord Bishop tili King William comes to the 
throne. Then he must needs run for it and try the air of France. 
Bunning is a yery noble exercise when you are young. My lord 
is out of f avour now, and he is getting old^ and would f ain stay 
where he is, and I think he would like to taste once more the 
sweetness of Court smiles ; but still, one who loves the old House. 
This should be thy safest plan, Tom. Be guided by the Bishop. 
He will never go over to the other side, and yet he will never put 
bis neck in the noose. Wherefore, my son, remember that con- 
spiracies are hatched by men who have got nothing to lose ; it is 
easy for a landless Irishman to talk wild and vapour, but for us, 
who have a name and an estate which we have held together for 
seven hundred years and more, the risk is too great. I do not say, 
neither, that we are to tum Whigs. We who fought for the 
Stuarts stand by them still. They made my grandfather Sheriff 
and Knight ; they gave Sir Claudius the Manor of Bamborough ; 
saving our religion, and our estates, Tom — and our estates, boy, 
mind that — we must f ollow the Stuarts always. When the voice 
of the country is clearly for the Prince, the Forsters will come 
with the rest. But when thwacks are going, let those who began 
get the first of the hammering, while we stand by and see which 
way the battle is likely to go. Therefore, when thou art of age, 
Tom, take care to write nothing, to promise nothing, to sign nothing. 
As for what may happen, we know nought. The Dutchman hath 
no children : let us wait ; the Princess Anne mav follow, but wo 
know not. Let us wait, and meantime lie snug all.' 

However, there were two years to wait before the Coming of 
age, which was in the year 1702. By consent of Lady Crewe, 
Tom was allowed during this time to use the Manor House as if 
it was already bis own, and many were the days which we spent 
in the old place, sometimes with Mr. Hilyard fpr tutor and com- 
panion, spending whole weeks there. The house was not larger 
than Etherston Hall, but it was, in a way, more splendid. There 
wereportraits on the walls of Sir Claudius, Claudius bis nephew, 
Sir William, bis three sons, the wif e of the eldest, my own mother, 
and mv aunt, the beautif ul Dorothy. Truly there never was a 
more fovely and charming face than that of this portrait, the 
original of which I had nover seen. It represented her at the age 
of twenty or twentj-one. She had a face round rather than oval ; 
a sweet, ronnded, dimpled chin ; a mouth more like a rosebud than 
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the lip8 of a woman ; light brown^ cniUng hair, lying in a clnster 
about her forehead, which, Mr. Hilyard said, was t<x> ample foi 
the Greek idea of beauty, their Venus being low of forehead ; the 
nose was füll ; the eyes were dark brown, and of a singnlar bright^ 
ness. I reflected with inezpressible jov, when looking npon this 
Bweet face, that my own eyes were of the same colour and bright- 
ness, and my own hair of the same hne, and the same tendency to 
twist and curl itself abont my forehead. When gentlemen, past 
the age of thirty or so, came to the Manor Honse, they gased at 
the Portrait and sighed, remembering her beauty, and thmking, no 
donbt, ho w g reat a thing it wonld have been to marry so lovely a 
woman. When the yonng men came, they looked upon the 
Portrait with such wonder as they might ezperience in looking 
upon that of Helen, Cleopatra, or fair Dido. 

* She moves,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' a goddess conf essed. Never, 
since those fair women of old, has there been her like. Some- 
times I think that the incomparable Sappho may have had those 
eyes, which are ^onrs also, Miss Dorothy ; and the chaste Lncretia 
that look, in which yon yourself greatly resemble yoor annt ; and 
eyen Venus herseif that dimpled chin, which I am glad to see 
remains still in the f amily.' 

There were other portraits, but these were the best. 

The house itself is of two stories, and is built in the modern 
f ashion, haying Square sash Windows, two on one side the door and 
one on the other. It looks from the front upon a triangulär green, 
planted with a clump of trees, haying the yillage pant at the end, 
and a field at the base. On the right is the church, and on the 
left is the broad street leading to the Castle. At the back is a 
garden, not so big or so well proyided as that of Etherston, becanse, 
by the seaside, eyery thing will not grow ; but it has a great störe 
of herbs and fruit trees, with currants, gooseberries, and straw- 
berries in season, layender and other plante for strong waters and 
perf umes, and herbs for medicine : notwithstanding which, Nature 
hath been so beneyolent as to plant things for suffering man's 
solace in eyery hedge, so that, thouch there may be plenty of 
toothache in the world, there is also plenty of trefoil, yarrow, and 
groundsel-root ; and, tbough one may catch a cough, there is no fear 
of nsing up all the ground-iyy ; and, though men will cut them- 
selyes with kniyes and sickles, their wiyes can gather for nothing 
aa much comfrey, self-heal, and yalenan as will eure their wounds. 

A goodly ffarden and ancient, witii a trim lawn as well, on which 
bowls couid be played ; and a sundial, which had marked the flight 
of time for many hundreds of years ; and a f ountain, which was 
stopped, and would work no longer tili Mr. Hilyard set it agoing ; 
and then we maryelled how we could haye found the garden 
perfect without the pleasant plash of that jet of water with its 
utile arch like a rainbow, and its sparkle in the sun. In eyery 
season — summer, winter, or autunm— it was pleasant to walk in 
the garden, and to look over the low wall at the end, and the gieen 
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xneadow beyond ii, npon the broad sea which Stretches away tili 
sea and sky meet. A stormy sea it is when the north-east wind« 
blow. and many have been the wiecks npon the rocka and ialeta 
off the shore. 

To live in the Manor Hoose vas in itself a help to eure onr 
mstic ways of thonght and speech. For not only were there 
portraits, bnt also pictores bronght from abroad, pictnres of Boman 
CaÜiolic saints — there was a martyr, I remember, set np as a tai^t 
for the arrows of bis perseoutors ; and others of hunting-parties, 
and of battles by sea and land. Mr. Hilyard would stand before 
these piotores and disoonrse with great leaming to me upon the 
ItaMan, Spanish, French, and Dntch Schools, and the chief merita 
of each. There was also tapestry, bat not mach. Mr. Hilyard 
has told me of the famons tapestry which he has seen in the 
Palace of St. James. There was a cabinet fall of cariosities 
broQght home by travellers in f oreign parts — ^amonff them a stone 
picked np in the Garden of Gethsemane, and a garland of thoms 
Donght m Jemsalem itself. This cabinet afforaed Mr. Hilvard 
the opportnnity of many a disconrse. There were also books — 
not one riielf only, as we had at Etherston — bat three or eyen 
fonrshelves. There was Baker's 'Ghronicle,' Holinshed's 'History,* 
Sibbes's ' SouPs Gonflict,' a volame of Jeremy Taylor, Gamden's 
'Britannia,' Grey's * Ghoregraphia,' a ' History of the Lives, Travels, 
and Safferings of the Apostles,' with pictnres, very moving ; 
Becord's * Arithmetic,' the ^ Marrow of Mathematics,* Hartmann's 
' Trne Preserver of Health,' Drake's * World Encompassed/ Evelvn's 

* Gardener's Almanack,' the * Paradise Lost ' of Milton, the Plays 
of Shakespeare, Bacon*s ' Essays ' Qaarles's ' Emblems,' Batler's 

* Hadibras,' in which Mr. Hilyard greatly delighted — I know not 
why, beoanse I oonld never read it with pleasare — and a great 
many more. I read in moet of these boolra, and, I hope, sucked 
as mach profit from them as was to be expected of a girL To be 
sare, I had beside me always a most patient^ leamed, and kind 
commentator, who spared no pains to make me anderstand obscure 
passages, and to illastrate plaoes which, before he spoke of them, 
seemed nnintelligible. An ignorant reader ia like a poor man with 
empty porse, who walks along a Valley strewn with diamonds and 
precioas stones, which he neglectsbecanse he knows not howprice- 
less are the stones beneath his f eet. Pity it was that Tom woold 
neither read nor listen. 

Gn Snndaya, when we all went to chnrch in the moming, there 
was a great and noteworthy difference af ter Tom beoame Sie half 
owner of Bamborongh. For, as often happens in old charches, 
this of oors was divided and paroelled oat among the gentiy. The 
north transept beloncs to the Greys of Howick ; the soaäi transept 
to the Badcuffes. alwoagh they are Papists ; the north part of the 
nave belongs to tne owners of the Lacker, the soath to the Försters 
of Etherston, and the chancel to the Forsters of Bamborongh. 
WhilSi therefoxei my father, with madam and Jack and the childreoi 
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sai in iheir pew below the pnlpit, Tom, and I with him, and Mr. 
Hilyard, becanse he was the tutor, walked prondly into Üie chancel 
and sat in a great pew raised three feet above the gronnd, so that 
you mounted by Bteps. The seats were lined with red yelvet, very 
wom. Above ns hung cur own scutcheon, showing the Badcliffe 
fieur-de-lys among the Etherston martlets ; on the other aide was 
the great marble monument of Sir Claudias, who died at Bhinch- 
land ; and, hanging on the wall, the helmet and iron coat of some 
other Forster long since dead and gone. Beside ns was the stone 
efBgy, with crossed legs, called Sir Lanoelot du Lac, concerning 
whom Mr. Hilyard had a great deal to say, as to whether he was 
not perchance a Forster, and thns misnamed from the tradition of 
some great exploit or deed of arms. 

It is an old and crnmbling chancel. Among other things it oon- 
tains an ancient window, through which the nnhappjr lepers outside 
might formerly see the elevation of the Host within. Separating 
chancel from nave, was an open screen of carved white stone, a 
good deal broken. When we stood np for the reading of the 
Psalms and the singing of the hymn, I could see throngh tiiis 
screen the back of the vicar at the reading-desk, and in the pew 
below the pnlpit my father*s best Sunday wig in the crispest cnrl, 
and madam's hat and ribbons. Beyond the pews of the gentle- 
f olk were the seats of the common people, wom black and shiny 
by generations of the humble worshippers. I suppose that in ^ 

heaven there are no velvet-lined pewB, with steps to monnt, and 
stoves to keep one warm in winter ; bnt it seems fitting thns to 
separate gentle and simple, and doubtless even in heaven there are 
degrees^one cannot anderstand that a prince and a scuUion will 
ever sit side by side. As for me, I confess that it was with pride 
that I sat evetj Sunday beside Tom in the chancel, reflecting that, 
althongh my lather was the head of the older stock, the noblest 
and best of the family came from Sir John, the great Warden of 
the March, and Govemor of Bamborongh Castle — ^the most splendid 
possession of bis grandchildren. 

There was never a day, when I was at the Manor Honse, bnt I 
passed some of it within the old walls, clambering, ezploring, and 
running from one broken Chamber to another, nntil I knew every 
Chamber and every vanlt in the great pile. When I climbed the 
broken stairs and stood upon the giddy top of the half-roof ed keep, I 
nsed to look around me with snch pride as a Percy shonld f eel at 
Alnwick or at Arnndel. I was pronder even than my brother of 
the stately place, though he never wearied of rehearsing the great- 
ness of bis xolk. A noble Castle, indeed I Tlus is none other than 
the Castle of King Ida, called the Boyal House. King Edwin 
lived here ; miracles were worked here by saints for the preserva- 
tion of the castle ; William Buf ns sat down bef ore it ; David 
Bruce was a prisoner in it ; the breaches in the broken walls were 
cansed by the cannon of the Torkists. Why, whenever I read 
tbo histor^ of England in Qolinshed or Baker, I ^arned oyer t^ 
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paffOB and looked out the places wheie the castle is inentioiied, 
and then my f oolish heart wonld glow with pride. Bat snrely there 
could be no more delightf ul place f or a yonng girFs playgronnd and 
place of meditation. The keep alone remains entire, out of all the 
towers, bastions, forte, and strong places which once stood here ; bat 
their mins still stand. In some places there are broken stone steps 
leading up to Chambers whose floors are gone, Windows gaping wide, 
and roof long since tom off ; in others there are deep dnngeons, 
open now to the light of heaven. At night, I nsed to think the 
groans of dead prisoners still ascend to the sky. From the top of 
the keep one may look out to sea and behold the Farnes lying 
beneath one as on a map ; to the north is Holy Island, with its 
niined church and Castle on a hill ; to the sonth is black Dunstan- 
bai^h, where the Seeker may be seen nightly by those who look f or 
him ; and inland lie the fields and woods bdonfl;ing to the Forsters. 
In earl^ summer the rock on which the Castle Stands, black and 
terrible in the winter, is covered, wherever the least ruggedness affords 
Space for a morsel of earlh, with tufts of grass and flowers. There 
are the thrif t, the bell campion, and the trefoil, crimson, whito and 
blne, very pretty to look npon. Later on, the sandhills, abont 
which the rabbits keep ranning all the year ronnd in thousands, are 
covered with flowers of other kinds, the names of which I knew and 
their properties, thanks to Nurse Judith and Mr. Hilyard. 

Often Mr. Hilyard came here with me, teUing out of his yast 
knowledge stories of the days when this place, now so silent and 
ruinous, was filled with knights and yaliant men-at-arms. when the 
Courts resounded with the hoof s of horses, the voices of the sddiers. 
and the clank of iron heels. He could restore the Castle as it used 
to be, and would mark out for me the inner baillv, the outer bailly, 
the portoullis, the postem, the outworks, the cnapel, the Stahles, 
the kitohens, and all, until in imagination I knew the Castle, as it 
was when the Percies were its govemors. Ko others came to ue old 
Castle ezcept myself and Mr. Hilyard ; it was quite lonely and 
deserted. In stormy weather the waves leaped np to the very 
walls, while the gulls flew screaming and the wind whistled. In 
the evening, when the twilight feil, I wonld sit among the fallen 
stones, seeing in the shadows of the pile grim spirits of the dead, and 
hearing in the breeze the voices of departed saints, kings, knights, 
bishops, sad prisoners, brave men, and &ir ladies, whose anoient joys 
and sufferings made this place as sacred as the churchvard. 

As for Tom, he cared Uttle about the antiquity of the casÜe or 
its past history ; his chief desire being for the time to aniye when 
he could call the place his own and be out of tutelage, and his prin- 
cipal occupation being hunting of f ox and of otter, rioing, shooting, 
fishing, badger-drawing, bat-f owling, netüng of partridges with the 
lanthom, setting decoys for ducks, hawking on the seashore, stalldng 
the wild bulls of Chifiingham, cock-fighnng, dog-fighting, with the 
pther manly sports in which yonng men d^Jjght. He conyersed 
mucb with ^oom8| keepe»! f ^od^rsi a^d ^coneis, ai|d w^s 9xper|T 
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enced in every kind of sport. He also took great pleasarei in those 
days, in the wild-f owl shooting on the islands ; many a time he has 
taken me with him when he had no other companion (Mr. Hilyard's 
Btomach being unable to stand the motion of a boat). Then we 
would sail through the waves to those wild and desolate rocks 
ooyered with the nests of the sea-birds which rise screaming from 
under the f eet of the rare visitor. The cries of the birds, the whirr 
of their wings, the whistlinff of the wind, the dashing of the waves, 
are the only sonnds npon these lonelv islands where St. Cuthbert 
built his hermitage. They are, indeed, a tnilv fitting place f or the 
gloomy reclnse, who (though doubtless a holy man) dared to call 
the half of the Lord^s creatures nndean, and f orbade a woman even 
to set her f oot npon the place where he resided. Many pions women 
have gone into voluntary retreat and hermitage, bat one never vet, 
I belieye, heard of a woman thns speakinff of man as to call nim 
nnholy or nnclean. The walls of St. Cuthbert's house yet stand in 
ruins on his deserted ialand, bat there are now no human beings 
within their shelter. 

I leamed to know all the birds by their flight, their cry, and their 
f eathers — the St. Cuthbert's dacks who make nests of the sea-weed, 
the tomnoddies, the skouts, the guillemots, the shags, the kittiwakes, 
the gulls, the brockits, the rock-pigeons, the sea-larks, and the jack- 
daws who bnild in the rabbit-holes. In those da3r8, who so braye 
and handsome as young Tom Forster, leaping lightly from rock to 
rock, fowling-piece in band, his long hair tied in a ribbon, and 
blown behind him by the sea-breeze, his grey eyes bright, and his 
cheek ruddy ? What but a splendid futore could await a lad so 
gallant ? A!b f or the girl who ran beside him, as agile as her brother, 
dressed in short petticoats and thick shoes with woollen stockings. 
she was a slip of a thing then, with dark brown eyes (like those oi 
her aunt), and long fair curla flying under her hat. Her brother, 
though he sometimes swore at his grooms and thrashed the stable- 
boys, neyer had a harsh or unkind word f or her, nor she any thought 
f or him but of tender and true affection. Pity it was that one of 
natural abilities so good would neyer read and acquire wisdom. 

* The man who reads not/ said Mr. Hilyard, * may get skill and 
knowledge, but scarcely wisdom. The bind and herd are men of 
great doli and knowledge, the one in ploughing, sowing, and reaping, 
the other in cattle and the creatures of field and forest. So the old 
wif e in the yillage leams the yirtues of all the herbs that grow, and 
the sportsman leams the ways of the creatures whom he hunts. But 
without books one knoweth not his brother man, nor his own Posi- 
tion and importance, nor the proportion which one thing beareth to 
another ; as, f or instance, the opinion of a Northumberland gentle- 
man oompared with the opinions of the City of London, or that of 
Willis CofEee House. Thus the man of no books may easily con- 
sider his own importance to be much sreater than it is in the eyes 
of others, and his own doctrines infiOlible, and bis own way of 
t.]iiniring the only way possible for honest men. Espedally there is 
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the danger of over-estimating his importance. It was the ignorance 
as well as the ambition of the thief Diophon which caused him to 
barst and die with envy because, on his way to be hanged, he found 
that one of hia fellows was'to be treated to a gallows higher thau 
bis own.* 

I nnderstood Mr. Hilyard to be taUdng of my brother Tom and 
his companions, wheref ore I resented the likening of Tom unto the 
rogue Diophon, even though he was an ancient Greek ; and he 
hastened to assnre me that the comparison was not as to honesty 
but as to ignorance, which if it lead to sdf-conceit even in so base 
a person as a common thief, may much more do so in the case of a 
ooontry gentleman of Northamberland. 



OHAPTEB IV. 

BIS HIQHNESS THE PRINCE. 

As regards politics, I declare that I know nothing at all of what 
went on in London or anywhere eise ; but, as f or Northamberland, 
I can saf ely assert that I have never known a time when there were 
not, continaally, whisperings in comers, mysterioas commanications, 
breathless snspense, a Coming and going of strangers or of gentle- 
men whom I knew to be in some way connected with the cause of 
the Prince. There were always great things going to happen, if we 
were to believe the people who made it their business to keep up a 
racket through the country in order to sastain and stimulate the 
loyalty of the party. His Highness was about to embark ; a great 
many thoasand French soldiers were collecting f or him ; every thing 
was ready ; the conntry was strong f or the Prince. According to 
these gentry, there never was any doubt at all about the voice of 
the country. Why, when after many years I joumeyed to London, 
I was amazed to thmk of our own ignorance in believing all these 
Statements. I do Mr. Hilyard the justice of saying that he never 
did believe them. He was, I know, a Whig by birth ; but, like a 
good servant, he became a Jacobite because we, in whose Service 
he was, were of that cause. What did London think ? That was 
ever bis cry. Not London of the coffee-houses and St. James's 
Street, but London of the City. Why, how strong and resolute 
must be the Protestant party of this present day, seeing that it has 
been strong enough to stomach a King who knew no word of 
English, so resolute as to keep him with his ill manners, his ugly 
mistresses, and his German Court, rather than have a Papist even 
with all the Christian graces — though of these unf ortunately the 
Prince hath few, which one says with shame. This was not nnder- 
stood in the north ; many &iends of the Protestant gentry were 
Catholics ; they were English, however, first, and Catholics next ; 
not servants of the Pope first. and English next. 
* Why,' said Mr. Hilyard, ^ these are not tho Papisti we in the 

3 
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Bonth haye been taught to fear. Their priests are coorteons gentle- 
men of good English f amilies ; they uiow no wish to roast us at 
the stake ; they are all f or toleration. I donbt whether, if London 
knew Noithnniberland, the coantry wonld any longer fear a Oatholio 
King. I hear there are some in Sootland who believe that the 
King wonld be converted by bis coronation, which I donbt. Bnt 
bis advisers, if they were llnglish priests, not foreigners, would 
snrely do tbe conntiy little barm.' 

Mr. Hilyard always pnt London bef ore any otber part of England : 
donbtless with reason, as being the centre of all. And he acknow- 
ledged that the people of England will neyer f orget the blood and 
&^e of Queen VLKty, nor will they cease to ask what secnrity there 
is that another Papist Sovereign will not Surround himseU with 
other Bonners and Gardiners. Listening daily to the talk, I con- 
ceived a plan by which everything might be set right. Like all 
children*s plans, it was impossible : f or it was notmng less than 
that the Pnnce should Imitate the ezample of Henry lY. of France, 
and f or bis orown change bis faitii. This, in my eyes, was all the 
easier, from the drcumstance that, while Henry lef t the right f or 
the wron^, our Ejng would leave the wrong f or the right. Wrong 
or right, it must haye been chokixig to King James to hear, when 
he went to liye in Rome-— eyen in Borne, where he might look f or 
applause and support, if anywhere — to hear, I say, as he is said to 
haye heard, a Cardinal — one of the Holy GoU^e — wnisper to another, 
with scom unworthy of bis sacred prof ession and dignity, * Behold 
the King who threw away three crowns — ^for a mass I* 

There were busybodies who went np and down the country in 
these davs whispering, reporting, conyeying letters, drawing up 
lists, with a mighty f nss and pretence of secrecy. Some of them 
were disguised ; some sent letters by the hands of countxymen, and 
eyen gipsies. on whom they could depend ; some were Irish, who 
are eyer reaay to embark in any mad scheme ; some were country 
gentlemen or younger sons ; some, eyen, were High Ghurch cler^ ; 
some were Roman Gatholic priests of the intriguing kind, who 
dressed as laymen — ^by dispensation, one may suppose. As f or the 
sum of these whisperinffs, it was always the same. The country 
was ripe ; at a word, at the signal, the risin^ would be general ; the 
Prince was always ready. A braye captain, too, who had shown 
bis yalour at Oudenarde and Malplaquet (where, indeed, he was 
fighting affainst bis own countrymen) ; one who was eager to lead 
bis braye f ollowers to yictory, and to reward them generously with 
the spoil of the Whigs. These things were industriously spread 
abroad among the Jacobite gentry, especially of Lancashire and 
Korthumberland ; it was finmy belieyed that the party was irre- 
sistible. And if the gentlefolk belieyed this, how much more the 
common people and the ignorant Scotch, who ran af ter their chief- 
tains to their own destruction ? Yet the eyents of the year 1707 
ought to haye opened the eyes of the party when they saw a Freiich 
fieet, weU mauned, well found, well armed, with six thousand 
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Boldiers on board, fly i^ominioasly at the mere appearance of 
Admiral Byng and bis ships. The rance was on boara the French 
commander's ship. He prayed to be landed on ine coast of ScoÜand 
— ^no one, whateyer side ne may haye taken, can doubt the ffallantry 
of bis Highness in those days — ^but the prayer was ref use^ so that 
he retorned to France, and presentl^, notwithstanding the French 
King*s solemn engagements, was dnven out of that conntry into 
the Papal Dominions. These things prove the valne of the Grand 
Monarque's word, and also that the English will not h&Ye a King 
f orced upon them by French bayonets. 

' We wait our time,' Tom said. * When that time comes, the 
nnanimous rising of the countiy genÜemen will be accepted as the 
Yoice of the people.* 

* Happy the man,' said Mr. Hilyard, stroking bis chin, * who rises 
the last.' 

* What ? And leaye others the glory and the honoars ?* 

He was still a lad nnder age, bat in this way he talked ; he and 
bis companions. 

* It will be the Protestant ^entry,* he said grandly, * thoogh we 
shall allow the Catholics to 3oin us, who will restore bis Sacred 
Majesty. Then we shall find for him, perhaps out of Korthumber- 
land, counsellors wise enough to assnre the country's saf ety.* 

These were our dreams. Fatal dreams they were, which in the 
end destroyed so many. 

But always, in all these talks, the gentlemen spoke of the young 
Lord Derwentwater and bis retum. He would tead the Catholics 
of the whole conntry. He was a man of whose opinions, though no 
one had ^et seen him and he was but a boy, there could be no 
doubt ; bis loyalty was beyond all posaible question, he was rieh, 
he was young and ardent, he was reported to be possessed of every 
virtue. I heard so much talk of this young gentleman that he 
became in my imagination a person more important eyen than the 
Prince, conceming whom eider ladies already whispered and shook 
their heads. Besides, bis Royal Highness stood too far awa^ for a 
girl to think much about him. The kings of the earth are like the 
gods of the ancients— one does not picture them except on coina 
and in statues. But as for Lord Derwentwater, who would cer* 
tainly some day retum to bis own people, he must be as beautif ul 
as Dayid, as noble as Arthur, as splendid as Adonis, and as yaliant 
as Orlando, or any of the Seyen Champions. He was to one young 
damsel, and doubtless to many others, the Prince of the old wif e's 
story. There are many such stories, but only one Prince for all of 
them. He is young and handsome, so was Lord Derwentwater ; he 
hath a noble and flourishing estate, so had my lord ; he bath a 
generous heart and a layish band, so had the young Earl ; he is un- 
manied and free to become a loyer — ^a thing which always pleases 
a girl, though she need not be so f oolish as to think him likely to 
become her own loyer — thus was my lord. To these qaalities add 
that he had been the youthf ul friend, the oompanioni tue sharer of 
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the Btadies, even the coasin of that yonng Prince, now our lawf ol 
King, the rightf ul Soyereign of Great Britain and Ireland, acknow- 
ledged by most of the snbjects (that is to say by all honest men) 
in these islands. He wonld teil the simple countiy f olks when he 
came home of the appearance and countenance of his Boyal High- 
ness ; he wonld come as a messenger, or an ambassador — say rather 
a Lieutenant-Govemor — ^to the North Conntry, to keep their loyalty 
alive. 

The origin of the Badcliffes is so remote as to be unknown. 
Many of onr northem gentry boast a descent from the Norman 
Gonqnerors. They, however, were nobles in still earlier times. It 
was not tili two hundred years ago, or thereabouts, that a Badcliffe 
first came from Gumberland to the neighbonring connty, when Sir 
William married the heiress of Dilston. The first Earl, Sir Francis, 
was created on the marriage of his eldest son Edward, in the year 
1686, with Lady Mary Tndor, daughter of Charles n. It was an 
nnhappy marriage, bat as to the reasons of the nnhappiness, one 
need not inqnire. It becomes not a mere private genÜewoman to 
pass jndgment on the actions of Earls and Conntesses ; yet it must 
not be f orgotten that the Conntess, within two years of the EarFs 
death, married two more hnsbands in snccession. 

After the Separation the Earl remained in London, in no way 
fnrthering (so far as I have letumed) the cause of his rightful 
Soyereign. The Conntess, however, took her four children to 
St. Germain's, where she brought them up in the Court, and among 
the personal friends, of the Prince. It was f eared by some that 
their French training wonld have made them become Frenchmen 
in habits and in mind. This was not so, however, for it may be 
averred that there never were three young men who more ardently 
desired the greatness of their conntry, and more loved liberty and 
Constitutional Government, than these three. 

We were kept regularly inf ormed of the EarFs movements and 
those of his brothers by the kindness of Sir William and Lady 
Swinbume, of Capheaton, who received and sent letters from 
London, Newcastle, and even St. Germain's. They were from the 
Earl himself , Sir William's cousin, from the Conntess, and from 
Colonel Thomas Baddiffe, who chiefly lived in Newcastle. Sir 
William Swinbnme's f ather married the first Earl's half -sister, and 
the nnion was blessed by the birth of f our-and-twenty children. 
Considering that the first Earl of Derwentwater had eightdaughters 
and four sons, while his f ather had six sons and seven daughters, 
all by his wif e Isabel, daughter of Sir Balph Grev, of Chillingham. 
there were plenty in the north who could call the young Lord 
Derwentwater cousin. 

We leamed, therefore, from their letters, year by year, how the 
Earl and his brothers were in the hands of tutors, and were already 
showing great promise ; how they were pages to the Prince ; that 
it was decided not to let them carry arms in the French King's 
Service ; that they wonld oome to England as soon as the Earl was 
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of age, and so on, the news always keeping np onr enriosity abont 
this yonng nobleman. 

To pass over aeveral years, we leamed, in conrse of time, that bis 
lordahip was now fnlly grown ; tbat he was a comely, well-ppo- 
portioncd, and handsome yonng man, aocomplished in all manly 
exercises, f ond of reading, and well instmcted, acqnainted with the 
names and pedigrees of the Northnmberland families, who were all 
hi» conflins ; and that he was Coming home to England withont delay. 
Then the intrigners sent word of this, as of a most important eyent, 
abont the conntry ; the messengers rode north and south with 
letters ; there was a stir in the north, and it was feit that now the 
time would shortly arrive f or something to be done. 

*But,' Said Tom, *we Protestants may not bo led by a Catholic. 
My lord mnst be content with being second.' 



CHAPTER V. 

MB. ANTONY HILTARD. 

When Mr. Antony Hilyard first came to ns, as tntor to my brothers, 
he was a yonng man of twenty-one or twenty-two, not long from 
Oxford. He brought with him letters recommendatory, in which 
bis leaming was highly approved, and was sent to ns by Mr. Fer- 
dinando Forster, who heard of him as a yonng man desirons of 
entering a gentleman's family as tntor, in the hope of becoming 
chaplain, and perhaps rising in the Ghnrch. Althongh a yonng man 
of great acoomplishments and vast knowledge, he left bis üniyersity 
withont obtaining a degree, which was stränge if anyone haa 
thonght of inqniring into the cause ; as f or so leamed a scholar 
Coming to take a tator*s place in a gentleman's honse, that was 
nothing, becanse he was only the son of a vintner, and bom in a 
place called Barbican, London. Such a place of honourable senrice, 
especially when the master is so eas^ a gentleman as my father, is 
one which all yonng men of bis birth and parts shonld desire, 
thongh some, as Mr. Hilyard hath himself orten told me, go to 
London, and there conrt Fortune as poets, playwrights, translators, 
writers of vamped-np travels, Compilers of sermons for such of the 
clergy as lack the ability to compose them, and such work, which is, 
I am inf ormed, as poorly paid as it is miserable^ and beneath the 
considcration of a man who values bis own digmty. Mr. Hilyard 
could write and speak both the French and Italian tongnes ; he 
was, besides, f amiüar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldasan ; 
he was skilled in many branches of the mathematics ; he could play 
on the spinet with sreat ease and dexterity ; he was an exceUent 
geographer, and oomd discourse for hours upon a mappa mündig or 
Chart of the world ; he could teil the stars and their courses j he 
could converse with intelligence and to the edification of tus nearan 
on almost any subject, being equally at home In Fem and in 
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London ; knowing the Hottentots and Japanese as well as the 
London Scourers ; and e^en in matters connected with agricnltui*e 
or housewifery he conld talk leamedl^, being familiär with the 
practice of the andent Romans both m their houses and on their 
farms. In a word, no knowledge came amiss to him ; he despised 
nothing ; when he took his walks abroad he was always noting 
sometlung, whether^ the call of a bird or the habits of a weasel, a 
wild flower or herb of the field ; he would ask a gardener about his 
fruit, a shepherd abont his sheep, a plonghman abont the soil, a 
dairymaid abont her cows. And what he leamed he neyer f orgot. 
I do not exhaust his accomplishments when I add that he was 
skilled in the art of f encing, and that here he f ound Tom an excel- 
Icnt pnpil. 

It was impossible f or any yonng man to be more graye, and even 
solemn, in his bearing and conyersation ; when Mr. Forster inyited 
him to drink with his friends, which he sometimes did, he was 
seldom greatly oyercome with liqnor, and eyen at his worst pre- 
seryed Ms grayity ; he displayed none of the disposition to leyity, 
gallantry, profane talk, and impions scoffing which is manif ested by 
so many yonng men of the present day ; no woman's reputation 
snffered by any act or word of his : no bishop conld haye been 
more blameless in his daily lif e. 

It shows the strength of yonthf al impressions that, althongh I 
know so mnch better, I can neyer now tnink upon yirtne withont 
there instantly appearing bef ore my eyes the short sqnab figare of 
Mr. Hilyard. He wears a brown coat, and he has no ruffles to his 
Shirt ; his face is round ; his nose broad, and a little nptnmed ; his 
lips are füll and mobile ; his eyes are large ; it is neither the figure 
nor the face of a graye and leamed person, yet was he both graye 
and leamed. Socrates, I haye heard, was remarkable for a face of 
great plainness, and yet was a yery leamed philosopher. Nor was 
it a face which one would expect to find in a man of so religions 
and seyere a tnm as Mr. Hilyard. He always went to chnrch first, 
so to speak, and came ont of it last ; his disconrse was füll of 
examples gathered from ancient sources and leamed anthors, re- 
commending the practice of good works. 

Conduct so blameless, grayity so singnlar, wisdom so remarkable, 
neyer bef ore seen in a man so yonng, conld not fail to command, 
before long, the confidence of all. Mr. Forster entmsted his most 
priyate a&irs to the counsel of Mr. Hilyard ; madam carried her 
complaints to him as to one who wonld find redress ; his pnpil, who 
loyed not books, obeyed him, was shamed out of his msticity, and 
was kept by him from those f ollies by which yonng gentlemen in 
the country too of ten suffer in reputation and imperil their souls. 
As for myself , he took from the earliest the kindest interest in my 
welfare, and tan^ht me many things which I shonld neyer haye 
leamed but for him, especially to read and talk the French tongue, 
and to play on the spmet. Lady Crewe condescended to write to 
him conceming her nephew, and the Bishop sent him instroctions 
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as to tbe anthon which Tom shonld be made to read. Tom did not 
read tiiem, but be aometimes listened wbile Mr. Hilyard read tbem 
aloud, and in tbis manner, no donbt, be arriyed at aome knowledge 
of tbeir contents. 

Tbis preamble makes wbat f ollows tbe more astonisbing. One 
evening — ^it was in Angnst^ and a f ew weeks bef ore Tom came of 
age — ^wbile I was waUdng in tbe garden of tbe Manor House, the 
snn being akeady set, Tom came mnning and calling me : 

*Come, sLaterr be cried ; *come, DoU, quick! Tbere is some- 
tbing wortb lookinff at, I assnre you.' 

He took my bana, and we ran intö tbe village street, wbiob was 
generaüy qniet enongb at tbis time, but tbis evening tbere was a 
great noise of singing and langbing, and tbe playing of a fiddle. It 
came from tbe inp. 

* Tbere is tbe rarest sport,' said Tom. 'A Company of players 
are at tbe inn^ on tbeir way from Alnwick to Berwick. Wbo do 
you tbink is witb tbem ? Mr. Hilyard I* 

* Mr. Hilyard witb tbe players ?' 

* No otber. Ho ! bo 1 liaugbing and drinking and playing. 
Tes ; yon may open your eyes, Dolly, but tbere it is. No otber 
than Mr. Hilyard ! You never saw tbe bke ! Now, see ; if be 
knows we are watcbing bim be will stop. We can go to tbe back 
of tbe bouse, and in at tbe kitcben-door. Husb I FoUow me, and 
don*t speak or laugb.' 

We went on tiptoe into tbe kiteben of tbe inn, wbere tbe landlady 
was sitting. Sbe beld up ber finger, screwed ber moutb, nodded 
ber bead, and laugbed, indicating by tbese gestures tbat sometbine 
out of tbe common was going f orward. Sbe tben gently opened 
tbe door wbicb led into tbe best room — ^not tbat wbere tbe rustics 
sit on wooden settles and pusb tbe not around, but tbat wbicb is 
fumisbed witb tables and cbairs, usea by gentlemen and tbe better 
sort. Tbe compaiw oonsisted of abont a dosen — ^men and women, 
of Tarious ages. Tbey were not gentlefolk, yet tbey bad an air 
very different from tbat of tbe country people. Tbey were 
poorly cb*e8sed, yet bad odds and ends of finen^, one of the men 
wearing a scarlet coat and laced bat, planted sideways on bi? 
great wig, and cocked like an officer ; anotber witb tattered laoe 
ruffles ; a tbird witb a ragged coat of drngget, and yet a fine 
flowered waistcoat. As for tbe women, tbere were five, of wbom 
one was old, two otbers middle-aged, two young. One of tbe 
last was pretty, after a bold and impudent fasbion, baving great 
eyes, wbicb ^e rolled about, and large, comely arms. Sbe was 
dressed very finely, as if sbe was abont to mount tbe stage, witb a 
silk pettiooat and satin frock looped up, and sbe wore a low com- 
mode npon ber bead. A brigbt fire was buming, tbougb tbe ni^bt 
was not cold ; a pair of canmes were ligbted ; on tbe table, wbicb 
was pusbed into a comer, stood a bowl of steaming bot puncn : and 
on tbe floor, prancing about by bimself , witb a tbousand tricKs of 
face and twistings of bis body, was— ob I wonder of wonders, 
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and who coold haye belieyed it? — ^no other than Mr. Autony 
Hilyard. 

' See him I' whispered Tom. ' Oh the pions and religious man I' 
Indeed, I hardly recognised him, so cnanged he was. Why, he 
had given, somehow, a martial air to his wig ; his face was twice as 
lonff as asual ; his eye was stem ; he wore the air of a commauder- 
in-diief ; he carried his lef t hand upon his hip, as one who is a 
marshal or prince at the head of his army. And he was at least six 
inches taller. How a man can change at will his face, his statnre, 
and his appearance passeth my nnderstanding. {Nota bene, — ^The 
girl, Jenny Lee, was sitting in the comer of the room with her great 
black eyes wide open and her mouth agape ; bat of her I thought 
nothing, so stupefied was I with the transf ormation of Mr. Hilyard.) 
He beckoned to the actress who wore the silk petticoat. and she 
laughcd, sprang to her f eet, and— can such things be possible ? — ^be- 
came all in a moment changed, and was at once a great lady — a 
princess or coantess, at least. Why — a moment bef ore she was a 
common stroller of the Company — and now 

* Pretty Bracegirdle herseif — the fair, the chaste Celinda — conld 
not Idok the part better,' said Mr. Hilyard. * Now, frail Calista, f or 
the Iine&* Then they began to recite yerses, Walking np and down 
with stränge gestnres and great yehemence--6he sometimes sweep- 
ing across the fioor as if she had whole yards of train behind her ; 
he, as if clutcbing at a sword. 

It was the scene in the * Fair Penitent ' in which the nnworthy 
Calista receiyes the yows of Altamont. He says, with a face fall of 
exalted joy and looks of the most tender loye : 

* Begone» dtill cares ! I give you to the winds 
Far to be bome, far from the happy Altamont ! 
Calista is the mistress of the year : 
She crowns the Beasons with auspicioQs beauty, 
And bids even all my houra be good and joyfoL' 

To which she, repentant, though he knows not why, replies, hiding 
her head in her hands : 

' If I werd ever mistress of such happiness, 
Ob I wherefore did I play the unthrifty fool, 
And, wasting all on others, Icave royseif 
Without one thought of joy, to give me comfort ?* 

* He is not dmnk, Tom,* I whispered, wondering ; becaase, at 
first, I thonght that mnst be Mr. Hilyard*s condition. * It is bean- 
tifnl. Bat what are they doing ?* 

' That is play-acting, simpleton. Look at him now !' 
They had stopped, and gone on to another scene. Mr. Hilyard 
was now another chiiracter ; his face expressed mingled emotions of 
scom, pity, and stemness, while the actress declämed the well- 
known lines beginning : 

' Is this the famons friend of Altamont?* 
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After which came his tarn, and he spoke like one who carrios f ate 
inhishand: 

' AIas ! this rage is vala ; for if yoar f ame 
Or peace be worth yotir care, yon must be calm 
And listen to the means are left to save 'em.' 

And 80 on — a stränge wild scene of horror and reproach. 

Well, when they finished, there was a great shonting of applanse, 
and a swearingi with needless imprecations, that Wilks himself 
conld not have played the part better ; to which Mr. Hilyard 
replied, withont any show or pretence of modesty, that indced they 
were qnite right, and that at Oxford he was always nnderstood to 
be a great deal better actor than even that tragedian. 

He then hoped the punch was to their likinff,and begged them to 
£11 their glasses again, which they yery wiUin^y did. 

' GenÜemen/ he said, * I will now giye yon another taste of my 
qnality. Yon shall see that we scholars of Oxford are not without 
parts.' 

He therenpon took off his fnll wig, and borrowed a wom bobtail 
from the oldest of the Company, who was sitting by the fire, toast- 
ing his toes and drinking his pnnch, withont taking any interest in 
what was doing. He might have been the f ather of the troop, and, 
in f act, was the f ather of some of them. Mr. Hilyard, then, borrow- 
inff this wig, pnt it on his own head ; and, to be sore, a most 
Inoicrons appearance he did present. Neyer did one imagine that a 
change of wig conld make so great a difierence in a man's appear- 
ance. His face became short again ; his month was set askew, and 
he seemed langhing with his very eyes. 

* Why,* whispered Tom, * who ever thonght he conld laugh at aU ? 
He has been with ns fiye years, and neyer a smile tiU now T 

Ab the red firelight feil npon his face it seemed brimfnl of mirth, 
joy, and merriment, as if he conld neyer do an3rthing bnt langh. 
His eyes swam with cheerfnlness ; there was no such thing as care 
in the whole world, one wonld haye thonght. Yet the same face 
that I knew so well, althongh now I seemä neyer to haye known 
it before. Oh 1 figure of virtne in a brown coafc, and Piety with 
sober face, and Leajuing with decorons grayity, where art thou ? 

The actors looked at him with admiration. Not one of them 
conld twist and tum his face so weU. Ab for me, it was not ad- 
miration, bnt amazement. 

* Didst eyer see the like. Doli ?' whispered Tom. 

We stül held the door ajar, and peeped through, nnregarded by 
any of the Company. 

Next, Mr. Hilyard, still with this face of smiles, tumed a chair 
down, and sat npon it as if npon a saddle. Then he folded his 
arms, and deliyerod an oration in verse, at which eyerybody langhed 
lond and long. For my own part, I saw nothing to langh at, for 
the yerses were all abont eyerybody being an ass — a thing to make 
people cry, rather than langh. The cit, they said, was an ass, the 
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Eoldier was an asa, the lawyer was an ass, the sailor was an ass, and 
so f orih. Perhaps the panch made the Company the better disposed 
to laugh. When the Speaker had finished, they all protested, with 
profane oaths, that Will Pinkiman himself had never given that 
epilogue better. 

* Will Pinkiman, gentlemen !* cried Mr. Hilyard, getting off his 
chair. * A fig for Will Pinkiman ! Why, though to be sure he hath 
some merit, where is his fire compared to mine ?' 

* Where, indeed, sir ?' repeated the f ellow in the scarlet coat, with 
his tongue in his cheek. * A better than Will Pinldman is here. I 
drink your health, sir.* 

' Gentlemen/ said Mr. Hilyard, ' an evening like this does one 
good. Belieye me, I haye never snng a single song, or played a 
Single piece, for fiye years. In the north a man of my parts is truly 
wasted and thrown away.' 

* Come with ns, sir,' said the youngest actress, who had played 
Calista with him. * Sure, a gentleman like yon would make a 
fortnne on the boards.' 

*' Nay, fair Calista, or Oelinda, as thon wilt. There, indeed, yon 
mnst hold me excused. Had your boards been the boards of Old 
Drury, it might be different. In that Temple of Thespis wonld be 
myproper home.' 

He then called for another bowl of punch to be got ready against 
the other's giving out, and taking up a fiddle which belonged to one 
of the Company, he Struck a chord or two, and began to play very 
sweetly. First he played the tune of * May Fair,' then of * Cheshire 
Kounds,' then * Ye lAsses and Lads,' ana lastly he played * The 
Oountryman's Delight.' After which he laid down the bow, and 
looked about for applause, which came in thunders. 

* Why,* whispered Tom, * I thought he oould play none but 
Psalm tunes on the spinet.* 

This done — just, I suppose, to show the players another of his 
arcomplishments — he ^ve back the fiddle to its owner, and requested 
lii n to play an air which he named, and, I suppose, was very well 
kiiown, to which he said he would sing a little song of his own 
composition. 

* Lord !' Tom mnrmured, * he is going to sing next.* 

He did sing, having a very sweet, melodious, and powerful voice, 
not slurring his words as some singers do, for the sake of harmonizing 
(he tune, nor forgetting his tune in order to give more emphasis to 
his words, as is the way with others. 

* Sweet Amoret, 'tis you, I vow, 

Whose soft, prevailing channs 
Have bound my hopes of heaven now 
To live within, to live within thine arms. 

* But if condemned by thy disdain, 

And of thy smiles bereft ; 
Still let me nurse the tender pain, 
Though no more hope, though no more hope be left 
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He stakes his all to win or lose, 

Who sets his hopes so high. 
And finds too late he cannut choose 

But still to love, bat still to love — and die.' 

* Mr. Tofts himself/ said the fair Oelinda (or frail Oalista), wiping 
a tcar — ^bnt I fear a f alse one — * could not have sang this song more 
Bweetlj, or more touched my heart.' 

Mr. Hilyard smiled as one who is snperior even to Mr. Tofts, 
and Said that, f or a private man, not a prof essor of the Art, he 
thought he had sang his own foolish song indifferent well. Bat, 
oh ! you may think of the sarprise of the girl peeping throngh the 
door. He to sing a love-song I Woold skies drop next ? 

Now I was not so yonng or so ignorant bat I coald plainly see 
that whether Mr. Hilyard acted or sang well or ill, the Company 
were f ooling him for the sake of his punch. Also that they looked 
on with approval while the girl with the soiled sük petticoat and 
the large eyes plied their entertainer with praise, and kept fiUing 
bis glass between the Performances. After the song she said that 
she woald like nothing so mach as to rehearse with him a scene 
from the * Moaming Bride ;* that she had all her lif e been looking 
for some gentleman, not a common actor, bat a gentleman (hero 
the men grinned) who coald not only ^ve the lines with fire. bat 
also look the part, and be as handsome m bis person and coartly in 
his manner as Mr. Hilyard (here he stroked nis chin and wagged 
his head and smiled, bat the men grinned again^ and took more 
pnnch). Bat, she said, taking oat her handkerchief and weeping, 
anlackily, as all her friends present knew well, she coald not affora 
a dress becoming to the part, and even had to play qneens and 
chambermaids in the same frock, so anhappv she was. The other 
women marmared, * Poor thing I and Gospel trath ! and the Lord 
knows 1 Bat a kind gentleman I* The men took more whisky 
pnnch, and Mr. Hilyard, now a little flnshed with praise and pnnch 
combined, and the girl's eyes, which were kept fixed apon him (so 
the cnnning snake charms the silly coney), and her wheedling voice 
— ^for she had a very soft and winning voice — began to shed tears 
too, oat of compassion. and lagging oat his parse, swore— coald one 
beUeye that he shonld ever swear ? — that she shoald make sach an 
appeai-ance on the stage as woold show off her beaatifal face and 
lovely fignrc to the best advantage, and gaye her two or three gaineas. 
She feil on her knees, calling him her preserver and her patron. 
The other women held ap their hands, crying, ' Oh, the generons 
gentleman t And this comes of a feeling heart, and of knowing 
what acting shoald be ! And heayen, sarely, hath its choicest bless- 
ings for one so good of heart 1' Bat the men took more panch. 

Then Mr. Hilyard raised the cnnning jade (who I coald see yery 
well was only pretending) and lifted her on his own knee, and 
began to kiss her, the other women marmaring that an honest sirl 
might let the gentleman baye so mach liberty in retarn for hie 
go^iness» 
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' Lord ! Lord 1' mtmnnred Tom. ' This afier wbat iie said 
to me only yesterday 1' 

The men tipped me wink to each other, and drank more pnnch. 
Then, as Mr. Hilyard showed no sign of any more actinc, one of 
them, pntting down bis glass, began to sing a fiong, at wnich the 
women stopped their ears and the men began to kiagh, and Tom 
dragged me away. And so an end of the most wonderfnl evening 
eyer seen. 

* Now,' cried Tom, * wbat do you tbink of Mr. Hilyard, Dorothy T 

* Truly, Tom/ I replied, * I know not wbat to tbink or to say.' 

' Nor I. Well, he bath f ooled ns all ; but we have f onnd bim 
ont. Wby, if be bad only told me before wbat he conld do, wbat 
evenings shonld we have bad in tbis duU old bonse I After all, 
there are only a f ew months to wait. Dorothy, breatbe not a word 
to my f atber or to Jack.* 

Amazed, indeed, I was that Mr. Hilyard, of all men, shonld per- 
form tbese antics t As well expect the Bishop of Dnrbam, Lord 
Crewe bimself , that yenerable Fatber of the Cbnrch, to stand np 
f or the Oobbler's Dance, or the Yicar of Bamborough, a diyine of 
great gravity, to grin throngb a borse-coUar 1 

* In the moming,' said Tom, who seemed as mnch deligbted at the 
discovery as I was amazed and giieved (for snrely it is sad to find 
f olly in a wise man's moath — oh, bow of ten bad be admonished ns 
both out of Solomon's Proverbs !) — ^ in the moming yon sball see 
me smoke old Sobersides.' 

Well, in the morning, when I expected the poor man to appear 
crestfaUen and füll of Euiame, Mr. Hilyard came down exactly the 
same to look npon as usual, save that he seemed tbirsty. To be 
snre, be knew not that be bad been observed. Yet snrely be must 
bave remembered, with repentance, the foolisbness of the night. 

* I bave beard, sir,* said Tom presently, looking as meek as a 
sheep, * that a Company of players passed through the town last 
night.* 

Mr. Hilyard replied that a report to that effect bad also reacbed 
bis ears. He tben proceeded to pronounce a enloginm on the Art 
of Acting, which, he said, was in bis opinion second only to the 
divine gif ts of poetry and mnsic ; that a man who was able to act 
shonld bebave with modest gratitude for the possession of so great 
a quality ; and he proceeded to give examples to prove the greatness 
of actors, from Boscins, who nrnde a f ortune of fifty mülions of 
sesterces — which seems a prodigious great snm, though I know not 
bow many gnineas go to make a sesterce — nnto the great Monsieur 
Baron, still living, and the f avourite of the Paris Ladies, altbongb 
be was retired from the stage for twelye years and more. 

* Haye you yourself, sir ' asked Tom, ' eyer witnessed the Per- 
formance of a play in Lonaon Y 

* It bath been my good f ortune on many occaaions,' replied bis 
tutor, * to see the play both at Drury Lane and the Haymarket. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to witness the exhibition of that 
divine Art again before I die.' 
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' The best tragic actor is said to be Mr. Wilks, is he not ?* asked 
Tom, while Dorothy blushed. 

*Mr. Wüks hath certainly a great name/ replied Mr. Hilyard. 
' Thouffh I knew not you had heard of these things, Tom.' 

* And in comic parts one Will Pinkiman, I have been told,' eaid 
Tom, ' is considered the best.' 

* He certaiiüy is/ replied Mr. Hilyard, with some sorprise. * Who 
hath told you of Will Pinkiman ?' 

^Could yon, sir, give ns any example or imitation of this in- 
genions man ? One would like to know how Pinkiman, f or instance, 
pronounced the comical epilogue seated on an ass, on whose head 
he had placed a wig.* 

Mr. Hilyard, somewhat disconcerted, changed colonr, and drank 
off a pint or so of the small-ale with which he made his break&st. 
Then ne hemmed solemnly, and replied grayely : 

' Such an imitation is not, indeed, bevond my powers« And I 
perceive, Tom, that thou hast neard something of yesterday evening, 
and perhaps witnessed the entertainment which I provided f or those 
poor but virtuous and ipgenious people who passed the night at the 
inn. The Art of Acting was not induded in the subjects which 
yonr father and Lady Crewe considered necessary f or a gentleman. 
Theref ore, I have abstained from ever speaking of it. Certainly it 
is no more necessary than that of painting, playing an instrument, 
sculpture, singing, carving, or any of those arts by which the daily 
lif e of the rieh is embelliiäed and in some countries the lives of the 
poor are made happy.' 

He then, with so much gravity that one could not but remember 
the merry face of last night, proceeded to discourse upon the im- 
personation of character, and actually depicted before us, witiiout 
leaving his chair, and simply by changing the expression of Ms face, 
and by various gestures of bis hands, the diverse emotions of pity, 
terror^ awe, expectancy, resignation, wrath, revenge, Submission, 
love, jealousy, and suspicion, and all so naturally, and with so much 
dignity, that we were awed, and when we ezpected to lauffh, or to 
make the poor man ashamed, we were made ashamed ourselves. 

He concluded by waming us that, if we chanced to see a man 
who poBsessed this genius perf orming a f oolish or mean part, we 
must be careful not to conf ound the man with the character which 
he assumed ; to remember that many illustrious persons, induding 
the Grand Monarque himself , had figured in operas, bidlets, oomic 
pieces, and burlettas, not to speak of Nero, a great artist, though a 
great monster, and Oommodus ; and to regard the stage as the 
finest Bchool in the world f or virtue and go^ manners ; although 
as yet it must be owned, he said, that there was still — as regards 
Comedy — something to desire. 

* Who would think,' said Tom, when he had concluded, and lef t 
ns gaping at each other, *who would think that only yesteiday 
evening he was hugging and Idssing the actress ?' 

Now this eyent happened a veiy short time before Tom came of 
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a^e. He spoke no more about it to me, nor did Mr. Hil3rard again 
difioonrae of acting. It was not tili a week before bis birtbday that 
Tom opened upon tbe subject again. 

* Dorothy/ he said, * I bave been thinking that f or Mr. Hilyard to 
go away, when he nath become so usef ul to all of us, would be a 
great pity.* 

* Why shonld Mr. Hilyard leave us, Tom ?* 

* Why, child, a man needs no tntor or guardian when he is twenty- 
one years of age. As for you and me, we shall live together ; but 
you will miss him more than I, especially when I am away with my 
friends.' 

*0h, Tom, who will ^ Bat here I stopped, because there 

were so many things that Mr. Hilyard did for ns that I could not 
teil which to begin with. 

' Who will keep the aocounts — ^look af ter the cellar, the stables, 
and the dogs ; make my flies, look af ter my f eeders and my cocks ; 
read books with yon, talk about the Romans, spout poetry, and — 
what, Dorothy ?* 

' Sing Bocgs and play the fiddle, Tom ?' I asked timidly, because 
I had never dared to ask Mr. Hilyard to repeat that pretty Per- 
formance. 

* And act like Wül Pinkiman, and keep a whole roomfnl of mcn 
in a continual laugh — who, Dorothy T 

* Why, no one, Tom.* 

* There is no one. I believe there is no one in all England who 
can act, and play, and sing like Mr. Hilyard, demure as he looks, 
and pnrring like a cat all these years. Dorothy, if madam had scen 
himP 

* Oh, Tom 1 Don*t teil her.' 

* I am not going to teil her. Now, listen, child : I have a plan, 
and I will teil thee what it is. He hath been with ns so long that 
he knows our affairs and our most private concems. I doubt not 
that he is honest, and his play-acting — did you ever see the like ?* 

Tom feil into a kind of reverie, and remained speechless for a 
while. Then he broke out into a great fit of laughter, and began to 
imitate Mr. Hilyard's face and apeech (but at a long distance) when 
he Bat upon the chair : 

' " Your fighting ass is a Bully, 
Your sneaking aas is a Cit| 
Your keeping aas is a CuUy, 
Your top prime ass is a Wit." 

How well he did it, sister I I have thought it over, my mind is 
quite made up ; I will ask him to stay with me. He shall be my 
secretary or clerk, the steward of my affairs ; he shall keep my 
books for me, and deal with my tenants. As for me, I shall ride, 
shoot, fish, and entertain my frieuds ; in the evening, Mr. Hilyard 
shall have as much drink as he likes, and shall sing, play, and act for 
the amosement of my Company. I will give him, besides bis meat 
aad drink, five-aad-tmrty poonds a year in money.' 
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On the twenty-first birthday there were rejoicings and a ffreat 
feast hdd. Strange to see how Tom (who had, to be sure, oeen 
longing eagerly for the day) stepped into bis place, no longer a 
minor, bnt now one of the sentlemen of the connty. His head had 
been waved. and he wore for the first time, bat rather awkwardly, 
a beantifnl rnll wig, the curla of which, hanging over hia shonlders, 
greatly set f orth the natural beauty of his f eatures, and lent dignity 
to hia appearance. He was also dressed in a purple coat with 
crimson Iming, a white silk waistcoat, and scarlet leather shoes with 
ffold buckles (they had belonged to Mr. Ferdinando), and he wore, 
for the first tune, a sword. 

' Now, Dorothy/ he said complacently, ' I f eel I am a man at last. 
Bemember what I said about Mr. Hilyard.' 

Among those who offered their congratulations was the tutor ; 
bat he wore a sad downcast countenance, becaase he looked for 
nothing less than to be sent away, bis business being at last accom- 
plished, and his pnpil now of age. 

He laid down his Office, he said, with as mach regret as Seneca, 
once tutor to the Emperor Nero. * But,' he added, * my own worth 
falls as f ar short of that philosopher as my pupil's character sur- 
passes that of Nero. Wherefore, in parting Jbrom so generons a 
patron, I have no other consolation than the recollection of faithf ul 
Service in the cultivation of so fruitful a soil as the brain of Mr. 
Forster, and the hope of letters recommendatory which may obtain 
for me other and equally suitable employment.' 

* Truly, suitable,* said Tom, laughing. Mr. Hilyard blushed, bat 
the rest wondered. * As for parting,' Tom went on, * there go two 
to make a parting. Why not stay with me ?' 

The poor tutor, whose face had been growing longer day by day 
for two months, shook his head. 

|My occupation,' he s^d, * is gone.* 

board and 
whenever there 




' Bat the duties — ^the work 



* Why — ^that is the work, to eat and drink, and make merry.* 

' Mr. Hilyard to eat and drink, and make merry ?' cried madam. 
'MakemeiTjr? He?* 

* Why,* said Tom, ' that is what we are asking him to do. He 
will be Strange to it at first, I fear. But I Warrant you, give him 
but a month, and you shall see a change indeed. He will then be 
able to sing like Mr. Tofts, act like Wül Pinkiman, drink like 
— ^like any man among us, play the fiddle, and ' 

*Is it possible, Mr. Hilyard?' asked my father. 'Hol ho! I 
believe no more in grave f aces. This is indeed a hiding of lights 
beneath a bushel.* For the tutor hung his head and looked f ooüsh. 

* If you want any other occupation,* Tom continued, * there are 
accounts to keep, tenants to reprove, grooms and f eedcrs to over- 
look, my sister to amuse, and, in f ac^ all the tbings you have done 
for the last five years.* 
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' Yonr hononr means thia seriously ?* asked Mr. HilyarcL 

* Certainly I do.' 

* Then, gir ' — ^his face lightened, and he looked round him with a 
cheerfol smile — * I accept yonr generons offer gratefnlly. I conf ess 
that the position and work of a tutor have ever been distastefnl to 
me, and I have only hidden those small accomplishments of mine, 
which now yon have discovered, becanse I f eared they would be 
eonsidered inconsistent with an almost sacred calling/ 

*Why, then, there is no more to say,' cried Tom, 'except to 
shake liands npon it/ 

* Yet there is one condition, if I may ventore— ^* 

* Venture, man.' 

'I pray that I be not ezpected to go fox-hunting. I love not, in 
truth, to riflk my neck for a thing I never see, andwhidi if I were 
to get I should not want.' 

* That is granted,* said Tom, laughing, because aome of Mr. Hil- 
vard^s adventures on horseback had been ludicrous to the beholders, 
but painful to himself . 

^ ' There is also one other thing.' Mr. Hilyard continued, with a look. 
sideways, at myself , of which I af terwards thought with a kind of 
pity. * A f aithful steward wants the whole day for the manage- 
ment of your honour's business and the occasions and Services of 
Miss Dorothy. I would, with Submission, ask that I be only invited 
to lay aside those duties in the evening, when I shall be always 
pleased to place my poor talents, such as they are, at the Service of 
your honour and your fricnds.' 

* My band on't,' said Tom heartily, * and so, honest Tony ' — ^he 
called him Tony on that day and ever af terwaros. Tet hitherto he 
had never spoken to him except bareheaded as to a parent or superior, 
and called him always * Sir.' So quickly does a voung man change 
when he comes to his twenty-first year. * So, honest Tony, thou 
prince of brave topers, stay with me. Bead your books with missy 
all the day, but, by gad, all night yon shall sing and drink yonr fiU 
with the best Company in the county 1' 

* Are we dreaming r cried madam. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CHIEF CREDITOR. 

It was in this way that our tutor remained with us. My brother 
nover did a wiser thin^, nor made a better bai^n ; for if Mr. 
Hilvard was serviceable bef ore, he was ten times as serviceable now, 
by nis care and watchfulness saving ezpense here and preventing 
waste there. He took, in a word, the conduct of all Tom's affairs, 
showing himself as capable and competent in administration as he 
had been a f aithful tutor. 
For my own part (not to speak, more than can be helped, of the 
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way in wliich bis evenings were too of ten employed), I f uund him 
a mach more delightful companion now that he had no occasion for 
the ansterity of a tutor. Yet he preserved his gravity dminff the 
working hours of the day. 

' I may at some time of my lif e/ he said, * take npon me the vows 
of Holy Orders, for which I have ever had an ardent deaire. One 
wonld almost as soon preach in a London chnrch as deliver verses 
on the boards of Drnry Lane, except for the applause, which, in 
the Early Chnrch, was not wanting. Wherefore I still cultivate the 
habit of a decorous carriage. Yet I conf ess to yon, Miss Dorothy, 
that there have been moments, before Mr. Forster came of agc, 
when I have had a vehement yeaming upon me to pnt on, as I may 
say, the old Adam. That temptation has now disappeared.' 

Probably, as he put on the natm*al Adam nearly every evening, the 
cause of the temptation was removed. 'Twas as if a gambler should 
cease to f eel the desire for gambling in the moming af ter he had 
begnn to gamble every night. Mr. Hilyard became, in fact, much 
more pleasant. He would play tender and moving airs upon the 
fiddle, and, though he reserved his powors of imitation and drollery 
for the gentlemen (ladies being too often nnable to see anything to 
laugh at in what pleases men sSter snpper), he would sometimes sing 
very sweetly such songs as * Love finds out the way,* or ' Jockey*8 
Lamentation.* And often when we were alone, my brother being 
away with friends. he would beguile an evening with a scene from 
Shakespeare, whicn he would act and read with surprisiog f orce. 

I need not speak of his powers whoUy with admiration, because 
their exercise had led him, as will presently be seen, to disgrace and 
almost to min. It was, when one thinks of it, a tmly dreadf ul 
thing for a man who was a scholar and a student of theology, of 
ffreat leaming, noble parts, and true eloquence, to be carried away 
by a love of buffoonery and the desire to display a monkey-like 
power of imitation. A pretty reward, indeed, of bis labours as 
tutor, to be made the Merry Andrew, Clown, and Tom Fool of the 
whole Company whenever Tom gathered his friends together. 
Ought they not rather to be ashamed of seeing so leamed a man 
thus lower himself ? Yet they showed no signs of compunctiou or 
shame, but at each new monkey-trick they cheered the louder and 
laughed the longer. Happily, women are removed from this tempta- 
tion (though we have plenty lef t). We do not desire to be continually 
laughing, and we cannot understand what there is in most things to 
laugh at, nor why, because men get together, they must be for ever 
einging, laughing^ and m^ng merry. Ever^body wiU understand 
however, that this stränge thing was speedily bruited abroad, and 
that the possession of this entertaining Oiäord scholar brought 
gentlemen to our house. My brother, easy and hospitable, loved to 
entertain his friends, and they, not to be behindhand, constantly 
retumed the compliment, especially in the hunting season, so that 
there was seldom a week without a f east and a carouse. 

My time, from the year 1707 to the year 1710, was spent chief^y 
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with Tom at the Manor Honse. In the latter year Lord Derwentwater 
came home, which made a great change, as you will presently hear, 
f or all of US. In tho morning it was my duty, even when quite 
young, to Order the household, so that I became, in course of time, 
a notable woman, skilled in the preparation of conserves, jellies, 
pies, cakes, biscuits, puddings, stuffings, streng Avaters, perfumcs, 
and home-made wines ; good at embroideiy, and able to play the 
Bpinet with some freedom and delicacy ; also, I coold make and 
mend, cut out, fashion, sew, and trim with any woman : in such 
pursuits my f orenoon was entirely occupied, as well as that of my 
still-room maid, who was no other than that Jenny Lee, the Mid- 
ßummer Witch, when we all had our fortunes told — I am bound to 
say that, whatever her subsequent conduct, she was the most faith- 
ful, dexterous, and zealous maid to me, and I never had the least 
fault to find with her. My old nurse, Judith (who had been Tom's 
nurse as well, and loved not madam), sat all day long in her arm- 
chair, reposing after a life spent in faithful Service. One morning 
she slept so long beside the fire that I tried to awakcn her for 
dinner ; but could not, for she had slept through her passage from 
this World to the next. 

In the af temoon, dinner over, Mr. Hil3raFd would sometimes read 
aloud out of a book, or we would read French together, or he would 
discourse upon matters of high Import ; or he would walk with me 
in the Castle, or upon the sands, or across the fields, finding always 
something of instanction. Let me never f orget how much I am 
indebted to this good and patient man (good and patient all the day, 
that is; though in those days somewhat deboshed with drink at 
night). It is through him that I leamed something of history, 
geography, knowledge of the world we live in, and the stars beyond ; 
yea, even my humble gratitude to the Divine Designer and Archi • 
tect of the Universe, was first inspired by this modest scholar, in 
pointing out the wonders of the earth and the motions of the 
neavenly bodies. 

Yery shortly after Tom came of age he received a letter f ro n 
Lady Grewe, his coheir, which might have very seriously alarmed a 
man of a less sanguine and hopeful character. What Tom believed 
he held as matter of faith, out of which no one could shake him. 
Kow he held, as clearly as the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
(but with much less reason), that the great estates he inherited 
were as inexhaustible as the mines of Potosi. There had been, it is 
true, and he knew it, three successive holders of the property, who 
all spent, every year, more than their yearly income. Further, he 
knew that Lora Grewe had bought in a rent-charge of £500 a year. 
And this letter ought to have made him consider his position very 
caref ully ; but it did not. 

*My deab Nephbw and Coheir,* her ladyship wrote, — ^*It is 
with infinite pain that I hereby inform you that the creditors of my 
late brothers nave taken such steps as will result in cur estate being 
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thrown into Chancery, the effeot of which cannot bat be disastroos 
to US both, though, in the long mn, we sh^ perhaps recover. As 
regards present expenses, we sluill have to appoint some trostworthy 
servant as steward of the property tili such time as the lawyers have 
done with it and the creditors are satisfied. And yon may rest 
assnred of my care that yonr income shall be sufficient f or yon to 
live at the Manor House, thongh not in the state which my brothcrs 
were able to maintain. Ton will havo f ewer horses and servants ; 
von will not be able, at present, to bear the charges of a seat in 
Parliament; but yon will continne (I will take care therefor) to 
live on your estates, and in yonr own house. And, shonld I remain un- 
happüy a childless wif e, you will, on my death, sacceed to my moiety. 
Theref ore, my dear nephew, bid little Dorothy take care that there 
be no waste m the kitchen ; buy no more horses ; make no bets ; 
run no matches ; keep my late brother*s cellar f or days of Company ; 
provide yonr table chiefly by yonr gun ; make no debts ; and hopo 
continually that the years of Icau kine will be bnt f ew, and will 
80on pass away. 

* Your loving Aunt, 

*DouoTHY Orewe/ 

Tom read this letter slowlv. 

*"rewer horses!"' he said. *Why, I have bnt half a dozen or 
so as it is. "Fewer servants!" Then who is to keep the poor 
varlets if I send them adrif t ? *' Make no bets !" Why, my lady, 
there you must please to excuse me, f or a gentleman mnst make 
bets. " Bun no matches !" Well, not many. What does she mean 
by"leankine"?* 

* Her ladyship refers to the dream of Pharaoh,* said Mr. Hilyard. 

*■ Then I wish her ladyship would talk piain English. After all, 

it will be but a year or two, and then Tony, what the devil 

are you looking so glum about?' 

^ Chancery,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' means more than a year or two. 
Lawyers are like that famous vampire-bat, said to ezist in Hnngary, 
which seizes on a creature, and never lets go while there is blood 
left.» 

It is wonderf ul to relate that Tom never took the least tronble to 
find out what the liabilities were, or how long it would take to pay 
them off. Meanwhile, there was no change in his manner of living, 
save that he bought no more horses, h&ed no new servants, and 
restrained himself from those things which require a great outlay 
of monev. I know not how the money was f ound for the daily 
charges, bnt I suppose that Lady Crewe could teil, for the estates 
were really thrown into Chancery, where they remained for six 
years. Mr. Hilyard, I believe, but am not certain, was appointed 
Steward. Also I know now that, one after the other, the creditors 
weie mostly bought up by Lord Crewe. 

With wings thus clipped, supposed to be the owner of a great 
estate, of which he could enjoy nothing, Tom could not take the 

:-.2 
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same position in tbe connty as faad been enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Tet tbere was always tbe generons hospitality of tbe north, and tbe 
great cellar of wine lef t by Mr. Ferdinando beld out even against 
Tom*s friends, who were mostly young, and all of tbem gif ted witb 
a great appetite and thirst; and as long familiarity witb danger 
makes one cease to belieYe in it (as a sailor puts fortb to meet tbe 
perils of tbe seas witb out a tbongbt npon tbem), so Tom went on, 
taking no beed f or tbe morrow, as if tbe broad lands of Bamborougb 
were really bis own, as tbey bad been Sir William's. Yet, as I 
grew older, and could understand tbings better, I leamed from Mr. 
Hilyard tbat bis own expectancy f or tbe future was gloomy indeed, 
for all of ns — ^for Tom, wbo migbt lose tbe greater part of bis 
estate ; for myself , wbo would lose, so to speak, wbatever be lost ; 
and for bimself, becanse be would lose employment to bis mind, 
and a patron wbo was generous in bis way, thougb sometimes quick 
witb bis tongue, and so migbt be tumed again upon tbe world to 
seek bis f oiinine at five or six and tbirty years of age, when a man 
ougbt to be settled in tbe way of lif e by wbicb be eams bis bread. 

* I doubt,* said Mr. Hilyard, * wbetber, wben all is done, tbere 
will remain for tbe cobeirs enougb to give a bare living to bis 
1 o lonr. All will go to Lord Crewe, wbo, I bear, is bnying up tbe 
remaining creditors. We know not wbat may be tbe intentions of 
bis lordsMp, but be is growing old, and may die ; or be may intend 
— but, indeed, we know not wbat be mav intend, except tbat it is 
poor work for a Forster of Bamborougb to look to any man for 
patronage and pupport.' 

Poor work, tridy ! even tbough tbat man was so near a conneo- 
tion as my lord ! 

Tom, tben, took no tbougbt for tbe future, belieying tbat tbe 
estates would sbortly be cleared of all encumbrances, and bis inberit- 
ance become all bis own. Nay, wben letters came from tbe lawyers, 
written in tbe language or Jargon employed by tbe members of tbat 
profession witb intent to darken tbe jndgment and confuse tbe mind 
of a piain person, my brotber tossed tbem over to Mr. Hilyard, 
bidding bim read tbem if be pleased, but not to vex bim by rebears- 
ing tbeir purport, and so, witb a wbistle to bis dogs, off to tbe sport 
wbicb cbiefly occupicd bis mind. Nor would he bear afterwards 
wbat tbe letters conveyed to bim, tbough Mr. Hilyard shook bis 
bead and groaned, telling me privately tbat our affairs were going 
from bad to worse. L&e master, like man ; he, too, wben tbe 
bottle went round, shook off dull care, and assumed tbat fooFs-cap 
wbicb belongs to all wbo willingly dwell in a f ooFs paradise. 

Tbere came tbe time, howeyer^ wben tbe storm, which had been 
gathering so long, burst upon us m great f ury, finding one at least, 
and tbat tbe man most concemed, wbolly unprepared. 

It was one day in tbe early autumn of tbe year 1709, and in tbe 
aftemoon. My brotber was sitting at tbe open window, witb a 
packet of flies in his bands (tbey wei^ made for bim by Mr. Hil- 
yai-d), bat balf-asleep and nodding, as sometimes happened to bim 
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af ter bis dinner and noonday potations of strong ale. He was theu 
twenty-seven years of age. Six years had passed since he came 
into ms own, which was now, alas ! to be taken from him, though 
he had never really enjoyed more than the shadow and reputation 
of it. Yet they weje six years of fatness, with plenty of f easting, 
drinking, hnnting, shooting, and fishing, so that one may easily 
nnderstand that Tom looked no longer the gallant and handsome 
lad who received the congratnlations of his friends when he reached 
his twenty-first year. ^s cheeks were f uUer, and he had already 
something of a double chin. Tet a comely man still. 

I have always thought it a great happiness that Tom was in no 
hurry to be married. In this respect he resembled many others of 
his f amily. His nndes John and Ferdinando, f or instance, never 
married at all, nor hath his brother Jack as yet taken awifo, thongh 
he is now (at the time I write) f ar advanced towards forty. Had 
Tom become a father of children, this and later tronbles might have 
been more than one conld bear. 

Then there rode np to the door the post-boy, mounted on his 
little pony, and blowing his hom, at the noise of which Tom startcd 
and woke np ; Mr. Hilyard, who held in his band a book in Latin, 
laid it down and went out, and I put aside my sewing and waited 
for the news. We were less astomshed than most at the arrival of 
a letter, because we were sometimes privileged to read Lady Swiii- 
bume*s latest London News. Now it may seem incredible, out it is 
nevertheless true, and I have ezperienced the same thing on the 
occasion of other misfortunes as great, that I feit qnite cei*tain 
bef orehand, and while waiting for the letter, that it brought bad 
news. 

* Bead it, Tony,' said Tom, giving it back. * It is from her lady- 
ship. Ferhaps it is to say that all is now off, and the estate is 
clear.' 

Mr. Hil3raFd opened the letter, which was a long one, with grcat 
care, drew a chair to the window, and there read it. 

This most astonishing epistle feil upon us all like a thunderbolt 
in our midst, as one of the Allies' shells at Oudenarde. Consider ; 
for so many years there had been always before our eyes tho 
prospect of a time when the estates should bo free — ^in a year or 
two, perhaps, more or less ; what mattered ? Sooner or later Tom 
would have his unencnmbered moiety, and, as was reasonable to 
suppose, at my lady's death the whole. 

It was a truly dreadf ul letter. It informed us, in fact, that there 
was nothing left. Law and the creditors had swallowed all. A 
thing impossible to believe, and ^et most true. There was nothing 
left. My aunt, in telling us this drÄadful thing, talked obscurcly 
about our remaining *at the Manor House, with hints about affairs 
of importance not to be undertaken without communication with 
her. I was, for my own part, so bewildered, that I understood but 
half of what she said. 

Now, when Mr. Hilyard read, Tom, who begau by payiog Utile 
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beed first, sprang to bis f eet, and then tnmed white and then red 
crying: 

^ Bead that again ! Read that again I' And when the letter 
ended with an ezhortation to resignation, Tom sank into Ms chair, 
crying, *For Lord's sake, Tony, teil me without her ladyship's 
rigmarole — Death and Furies I what have I to do with resignation ? 
— ^what it means.' 

* It means, sir,' Mr. Hilyard replied, * briefly this : The Bam- 
borongh estates have been all, by oraer of the Lord Chancellor, sold 
f or the benefit of the creditors. Lord Crewe bath bonght the whole 
f or the sum of £20,000, and the amonnt dne to her ladyship and 
yourself , the lawyers and creditors haying been paid, and the rent- 
charges provided for, is not more than £1,020, of which yon, who 
take the moiety, will receive £510 exactly.* 

Then there was silence, dnrinc^ which we looked anxionsly at 
Tom, whose face was swollen, and so red that I f eared he wonld 
have a fit of some kind. 

*So all is gone,* he said, at length. 'A goodly inheritance, 
indeed I Five hundred pounds !' 

^ Yonr hononr f orgets, replied Mr. Hilj^ard, * that yon are still the 
heir of Etherston. As to the land of the Bamborongh Forsters, 
that seems to have taken unto itself wings. If one cannot tmst in 
land^ in what shall man place bis tmst ?* 

' I am the heir of Etherston — ^that is tme. Bnt my father's estate 
can do little more than keep himself and bis f amily. Shall I have 
to go back to bim and live upon bis bonnty ?' To this, being greatly 
moved and beyond himself, he added many strong words and oaths, 
which may be passed over. 

^Not so, sir,' said Mj*. Hilyard. *With Submission, if yon go 
back, Miss Dorothy wi^ go with yon ; and I mnst needs go back 
into the world, naked as I came into it at my birth. Theref ore, I 
trust this will not happen. As for this house and all these lands, 
they are indeed the property of the Lord Bishop ; bnt there seems 
a way — ^nay, her ladyship herseif indicates a way. Ton will remain 
here — as her nephew.' 

^A fine way, tmlyl I am to be a beggar — a pensioner — a 
dependent npon my aunt.' 

^ Nay ; the eldest son of Mr. Thomas, and the grandson of Sir 
William Forster, must not be calied by anyone a beggar, or a panper, 
or a dependent^ even thongh his aunt^ who is wealthy, provide the 
expenses of bis establisbment. Her ladj^ship clearly signifies her 
desire that yon shonld continue as if tms pnrchase had not been 
made, and that yon shonld live in the same style as at present, 
which is not, I am aware, the style befitting Mr. Ferdinando^s snc- 
cessor, or eqnal to the splendour of his State : bnt yet it is the style 
and manner of a gentleman, and eqnal to that of yonr hononr's 
f ather ; and she f urther clearly specifies her intention, if I read her 
aright, that out of the revennes of the estates such a sum shall be 
reserved for yonr use as may be fonnd necessary.' 
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* Yes — but on oonditions. 

'With Submission, sir, again : on reasonable conditions. She 
desires only that no important step be taken by you withoat her 
consent. That is to say, and, by way of illustration, when von 
desire to marry, you wonld signify yonr Intention to her ladyship. 
That is what you wonld natorally do towards yonr lamented mother's 
tister.' 

*• Tilly vally, Tony, that is not what her ladyship means. Ton 
know very well what she does mean.* 

* Then, sir/ said Mr. Hilyard, apparently withont attention to 
this intermption, *there is also the danger which threatens the 
whole conntry, and especially the north. Her ladyship, knowing 
yonr honour's coorage, loyalty, and daring, is right in f earing that 
you might be led into some rash enterprise, like the late Sir John 
Fenwi<&, in which you xnight lose not only your head but also your 
estates. This danger, sir, I f or one, if I may venture to say so, 
have feit especially of late to be very great. Consider, that you 
are acknowledged by all to be by birth and position, as well as by 
abilities, foremost among the Protestant gentlemen 01 the north.' 

* That may be so, Tony,' said Tom, softoning. ^ Ido not say that 
thou art wrong.' 

* A natural leader of the Cause, and of great daring.* 

* It is true,* said Tom, wagging bis head. 

* Round whom the people will rally.* 

* If not,' said Tom, sitting down, * I should like to know round 
whom they wül rally.' 

^ Next,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' it is very well known that there hath 
bcen of late a great increase of agitation in the counties and in the 
towns. Private advices reach us from London of the clubs, of the 
enthusiasm f or Dr. Sacheverell, and the lo3ralty even of the mob. 
Her ladyship desires, naturaUy, that when you take that step, which 
will go f ar to decide the victory of the Cause she hath at heart ' 

* It will,* cried Tom. * It must.' 

* She shall know bef orehand, if only — ^but this I guess — ^in order 
that you may be enabled to make a fitting appearance in the field. 
A Forster may not be as magnificent as tiie Duke of Ormond, but 
he muat be suitably e()uipped and f ollowed.' 

* Why,* said Tom, * if that is all her ladyship means * 

' What more, sir, may I ask, can she mean ? As your honour's 
aunt, she is anzious f or your saf ety ; as a woman, sne reveres the 
head of her brauch ; also, as a woman, saving Miss Dorothy's 
presence, having the power of the purse, she desires to keep it. As 
f or what she intends, that is to me very certain. She hath been 
married more than ten years, and hath no children ; she is alreadv 
over forty ; her husbana is past seventy-five years of age, and will 
leave to his widow all he can, if he does not leave to her all he has ; 
her lad3rship'8 devotion to her own f amily is well known. To whom 
should she oequeath her wealth, save to your honour ?' 

* Tnie/ said Tom, *it is natural. My lord is verjr rieh.* 
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*You will tberefore become/ said Mr. Hilyard, *before many 
years, tbe riebest gentleman in the nortb.* 

* I sbidl then rebuild tbe Castle, and live witbin its walls/ said 
Tom. 

* Toa will certainly be able to do tbis, and to revive the old- state 
of yonr ancestors, Sir Jobn and Sir Clandins.* 

* I sball also restore tbe ancient Tower of Blancbland, and make 
a noble residence of it/ 

* Sir, the idea is worthy of tbe great poaition yon will then hold. 

' As f or yon, Tony, I have made np my mind. Ton sball take 
Holy Orders and become my cbaplain, witb two bnndred ponnds a 
year.* 

* Yonr bononr is indeed generons.' 

' I sball also go into tbe Honse. By tbat time tbe Prince will 
have bis throne. He will reward tbose wbo have been faitbfnl to 
bim.* 

' An earldom at least,' said Mr. Hilyard. 

* At least,' said Tom, kindling. * Tbe Earl of Blancbland, eb ? It 
wonld be as fine as tbe Earl of Derwentwater.' 

* Even at present,' said Mr. Hilyard, * yonr bononr may marry in 
any &unily yon cboose, being of so old and bonourable a bonse. Bnt 
then — ^witii Lord Crewe's inberitance and tbe Sovereign's favonr — 
of conrse you will be swom of tbe Privy Conncil ^ 

* Of conrse,' answered Tom proudly. 

* Earl of Blancbland, of bis Majesty's Privy Conncil ; Knigbt of 
tbe Garter — I tbink, my lord — ^I mean, yonr bononr — ^we may say 
Knigbt of tbe Garter ' 

* Yon may/ said Tom, laying bis fingers ronnd bis leg ; * yon 
may^ sir.' 

' Lord Lientenant and High Sheriff of Nortbnmberland ; Here- 
ditary Grand Warden of tbe Marcb (an bononr only to be asked 
f or) ; G^vemor of tbe Castle of Bamborongh ; Lord of the Manor 
of Etberston ' 

' I give tbat,' said Tom, ' to my brotber Jack. It is not worth 
keeping.' 

* Witb all these distinctions, is tbere an beiress or a lady in all 
England bnt wonld rejoice at such an alliance T 

* Gtid 1' said Tom, ' yon pnt tbings as they sbonld be put. Tony, 
yonr salary as my cbaplain sball be f our hundred. not two. You 
sball be a king among cbaplains 1 But wben you have tbe cassock 
and tbe bands, you will not cease from drinking and singing, will you ?' 

* Sir,' said Mr. Hilyard, * I sball be like unto Friar Jobn des 
Entommenrs. In the gown I sball only drink the deeper.' 

With such persuasion and artf ul show of hope did Mr. Hil3rard 
soothe the disappointment of tbis dreadful blow, so tbat poor Tom, 
altbougb witbout a penny (save bis five bundred ponnds), and de- 
pendent whoUy upon tbe lx>unty of my aunt, f dt himself in imagina- 
tion ezalted to the higbest rank, and posseaaiDg all those distinctions 
whicb 9X^ moat wy^ti^ 
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' Write to her ladyship, my good friend/ he said, with the majesty 
of an Earl in his manner ; * teil her in sui table terms that I agree 
to her proposals. Bring me the draf t of the letter, and I will write 
it in my own hand, af ter I have corrected it. You can teil Jack, 
Dorothy, that I shall give him Etherston when the time comes.' 

Alas ! Jack has got Etherston, and has held it now f or fonrteen 
years. But what did poor Tom get ? 

Then — the kind brother — he thonght upon his sister. 

* What shall I give thee, Dorothy ?' he asked. * Tmly, if it de- 
pended npon me, thon shonldst have the finest husband in the 
World, and the riebest dower.' 

So he kissed me on the f orehead, and lef t ns. 

* Man/ Said Mr. Hilyard, * is ever allured by the things which are 
of least nse to him. Who wonld be Earl and Knight of the Garter, 
and bear the weight and f ardel of greatness ? Who wonld not 
rather be a piain conntry gentleman, with an estate in land, a troop 
of friends, and a goodly cellar ? His honour hath lost his whole 
snbstance. He hath remaining not one acre of land nor one Shilling 
of revenue ; yet is he happy, because he will now have continually 
before his eyes the inheritance of Lord Crewe.' 

* But you think ' « 

* Nay, I am sure. I have deceived him in npught, ezcept in this. 
Her lad3rship is, it is true, forty years of age, but she may very well 
live as long as her nephew. But to teil him this in his present 
mood would be the same as to kick over the basket of eggs out of 
which this mighty f ortnne was to be made. I have also hidden 
another thing, which I confess with shame. I am informed that 
Lord Derwentwater will certainly retum early in the year. He is 
voung and ardent ; he will gather round him, no doubt, all the hot- 
brains and hair-brains of the county. Lady Grewe knows this, 
because she knows all. Who can teil what may happen ? Is she 
not right to ensure tiiat her nephew, if he risk his neck, shall risk 
nothing eise ?' 

CHAPTEB VIL 

BOOM FOR MY LORD. 

It was in the year of grace seventeen hundred and ten that Lord 
Derwentwater, who had oeen living abroad f rom childhood, retumed 
to his native conntry. He was then in his twenty-first year, having 
been bom on the 28th of June, 1689, being a year younger than the 
Piince, his cousin, whose education he shared^ and whose playf ellow 
he was. To one of those who welcomed him back — a woman — ^it 
will always seem as if her Uf e had something of meanness in it before 
he came. Until then, she knew not what was meant by the man- 
ners and airs which are leamed only at such Courts as those of 
Versailles and St. James*s ; nor did she know before how splendid 
a being is a mau who, besides being master of all the manly acoom« 
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plishmentfl. na most of the Northamberland gentlemen are, also 
possesses the language of gallantry, the manners of a courtier, and 
the youth and beauty of Apollo. I can bnt own — why shonld I be 
ashamed to own it ? — that the admiration which I feit f or my lord 
at the very first appearance and beholding of him, only increased 
the of tener I saw Mm and the more I conversed with him. Snre I 
am that Heaven hath nowhere bestowed npon this generation so 
goodly and virtuons a nobleman. Tet was he granted to ns to 
gladden onr hearts and set ns an example of benevolence, conrtesy, 
majesty, and good breeding for five short years. Thns are the 
greatest blessings granted to mankind (if I may be permitted so to 
speak of the Heavenly Scheme) with sparing and jealons hands. 

It was by way of the Low Conntries that the Earl retnmed to 
England, becanse the Long War, althongh it was drawing to a close, 
was still raging. Indeed, it was bnt a short while since the f amoas 
battle of Malplaqnet, where the yanqnished snffered not half so 
mnch loss as the victors, and our vaiiant Prince charged twelve 
times with the French regiment of Household Troops. Lord Der- 
wentwater was aooompanied only by bis two brothers, Francis and 
Charles, the latter of whom was bnt a lad of sixteen, and bis gentle- 
man, Mr. Welby (af terwai^ hanged at Liverpool). He was met 
in London by bis nncle, Colonel Thomas Badcliffe, and bis consin, 
Mr. Fenwick of Bywell (a near relation of the nnhappy man who 
slew Mr. Ferdinando). As for the Colonel, who lived for the most 
part at Radcliffe Honse, in Newcastle, he was a most worthy and 
hononrable gentleman, but snbject to a stränge infirmity. For he 
imagined that he was being constantly pursued by an enemy armed 
with a sword, so that when he walked abroad he constantly looked 
behind him, and when he sat at table he wonld suddenly spring to 
bis f eet and lay band npon bis sword ; and at night he wonld leap 
from bis bed, try the locks and bars of bis door, and throw open 
the Window. For this reason he went to Newcastle by water, a 
method of travelling which gave him the greatest content, becanse 
on board ship he fancied himself saf e except from pirates. It was 
resolved that, thonch no secret shonld be made as to the EarFs 
aiTival, there shonld be no stay in London, to avoid the danger of 
bis being drawn into some rash design or engagement. For it was 
bis friends* anxions desire that while it shonld be verv well nnder- 
stood that he was the faithf nl and loval snpporter of the Prince, he 
was to have no band in any plots, and was not to move nntil success 
was assured. 

They were joined in London also by Mr. Henry Howard, a Catholio 
priest, and consin to the Duke of Korfolk (wonld that all priests 
were like nnto this venerable and godly man 1). And thongh they 
rode straight north, they made not so mnch haste bnt that news of 
their arrival reached the north bef ore they got as f ar as York ; and 
it was resolved by many of the gentlemen, especially bis consins, to 
give him welcome at Dilston H^. As for ns, we were doubly bis 
Cousins, both by our i^ncestor, Sir John, who married Jane Bad* 
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diffe, widow of Lord Ogle, and his son, Nicolas, who mattied 
another Jane Badcliffe, heiress of Blanchland. 

\ Who should go to welcome him if not I, bis consin and near 
neighbour ?' said Tom. ^He was now become qnite easy in bis 
mind as regurds bis own circamstances, and secore of tbe orilliant 
Buccession with wbicb Mr. Hilyard bad inflamed bis mind.) * And, 
if I go, wby not you as well, Dorotby ?* 

Yon may judge of tbe joy witb wbicb I beard tbese words. Bnt 
it was a great nndertaking, and needed mncb consideration, wbicb 
we entmsted to Mr. Hilyard. He finally resolved for ns tbat we 
sbonld go, and tbat we sbonld seize tbe occasion to spend tbe wbole 
year at Blancbland, wbere we migbt, at least, live retired, and at 
small cbai^e, tbe place beins eigbt or nine miles from any neigbboni-s, 
and in tbe middle of a wild moor. I tbink — ^nay, I am quite sure — 
tbat Mr. Hilyard's desire tbat Tom sbonld spend no money was 
greater tban bis wisb to greet tbe Earl, for, tbonjg;b be complained 
not, it feil to bis lot to ask ber ladvsbip for snpplies, and to receive 
tbe rebnkes for prodigality witb wbicb sbe sometimes answered bis 
letters. 

My beart was ligbt at tbe prospect of so great a jonmey and tbe 
sigbt of Strange places, to say notbing of giving a welcome to tbe 
yoong lord. i cared notbing for tbe cold wind of Febmarv, and 
tbe driTing sleet and snow in wbicb we began onr jonmev. To me. 
tbongb tbe snow layin pilesabont tbe brambles and tbe bnsbes, and 
tbe wind blew from tbe nortb-east, and one's fingers froze, and one's 
f eet in tbe saddle lost all f eeling, tbe jonmey was deligbtf ul. We 
were a great party, baying witb ns a wbole troop of pack-borses 
laden witb gons, fishing-tackle, clotbes, and so fortb. Tbere were 
also Tom's dogs and bonnds, bis second riding-borse, bis ^oms, bis 
own man (wbo sbaved bim, dressed bis wig, and kept bis clotbes), 
Mr. Hilyu^, and my maid, Jenny Lee. So tbat we were like a 
smaU army, and made, in f act, almost as little progress as an army 
in motion. Tbe first nigbt we lay at onr own bouse (but it was 
now Lord Crewe's) at Alnwick ; tbe second we lay at Rotbbnry, a 
pleasant town on tbe Coqnet ; on tbe tbird at Capbeaton Castle, 
wbere we were bospitably entertained, tbougb Sir William bad 
already gone two days before to Dilston witb ber ladysbip. On tbe 
f onrtb we rode into Hexbam. 

Li tbis ancient town, wbicb I now saw for tbe first time, we 
f onnd gatbered togetber a goodly Company of gentlemen, assembled 
for tbe pnrpose of giving tbe Earl a bearty welcome bome. Tbe 
street was f nll of tbem and of tbeir servants. Tbey stood about 
tbe doors of tbe inns ; tbey drank and sang in little companies. A 
gronp of tbe better sort were gatbered in tbe opcn Square between 
tbe cbnrcb and tbe old town, wbere tbev talked and welcomed new- 
comers. Lord Widdrington, witb bis brotbers, was reported to be 
at Beanfront witb Mr. Errington ; Sir William and Lady Swin- 
bnme, witb balf-a-dozen of tbe Swinbm'ne brotbers, tbe Ladies 
Katbarine and Mary Radcliffe, and many otber consins, were at 
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Dilston Hall. In Hexham there were Shaftoes, Claverings, Chor« 
leys, Gibsons, and many more. Mad Jack Hall was among tiien^ 
shonting and vaponring. High over the heads of the crowd towered 
the great form of Frank Stokoe, six inches taller than any other 
man in Northnmberland. He was not only the tallest, bnt also the 
strongest, man in the connty. He conld crosh pewter pots in hie 
band ; he conld pull against two horses, lift a couple of hnndred- 
weight with bis little finger, stop a caxt against a mnaway horse, 
bend iron bars across bis arm, and break pence with bis fingers. , 

Once he lifted a constable asleep, box ana all, and dropped him 
over the wall into a bnrying-place. He lived at Ghesterwood, near 
Haydon Bridge, and not far from Lord Derwentwater's Castle of 
Langley, which lies in ruins these three hnndred years, and is like, 
Heaven knows, to continne in that same evil pHght for as many 
more. Also there were present certain gentlemen — birds of iU 
omen, Mr. Hilyard called them, always imploring bis patron to keep 
aloof from them, hold no commnnication with them, and not suffer 
himself to be enticed into correspondence with them. These are 
the men who ensnare honest and loyal gentlemen by making them 
combine, without their knowledge, in conspiracies and plots destined 
only to f ailure. Each premature plot, when detected and put down, 
costs the lives of some of these mischievons men ; bnt the deyil 
speedily raises np others to do bis work, lest the wickedness of the 
World should go less. 

Now, as we rode into the crowd, some of the gentlemen shook ' 

hands with Tom ; and others greeted me with such compliments as 
they knew how to make (they were kindly meant ; bnt I was soon 
to leam the true language of gallantry) ; and others shonted a 
welcome to lusty Tony (it is a shame that so great a scholar shonld 
consent to such a name), whose appearance and shining conntenance 
promised an evening of merriment. Presently, looking about among 
the throng, I became aware of a person whom I had never bef ore 
Seen, in cassock and bands, and the most enormons great wig I had 
ever seen, reminding one of the lines * 

' Hie wig was so busby, so long, and so fa!r, 
The best part of mau wan quite covered with hair ; 
That he looked, as a body may modestly speak it, 
Like a calf with bald face peeping out of a thicket.' 

His eyes were close together, which, I snppose, was the cause of bis ^ 

looking shifty and sly — pigs have such eyes ; his nose, like his 
cheeks, was fat ; and ms lips were thick and füll. Unless his face 
belied bim, he was one of those who loved the sacred prof ession for 
the lif e of ease and the isX eatins which may be procured by the 
f ortunate and the swinish. Miserable man ! x et still he lives and 
still he preaches, his conscience being seared with a bot iron. 
Thank Heaven 1 he is not an enemy of myself , bnt of my brother ; i 

therefore, I am not called upon to f oreive him. Indeed, it is only i 

a Christian's duty to regard such as hiia with abhorrence, a0 oqo 
abhora the deyil and all bis works* 
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He was going abont with an appearance of great biutle and 
bnsiness, as if everything dependea npon himself, whisperin^ to 
one man, holding another eamestly by the bntton, taking a pinch 
of snnff fxx)m another with an air of haste. Presently he advanced 
io ns, bowing at every step. 

*Sir/ he said to Tom, *I ventnre to present myself to yonr 
hononr. I am the Yicar of Allenhead, vour worship^s nearest 
neighbonr when yon hononr Blanchland with a vidt ; and I ventnre 
to call myself one of the right party. Sir, I rejoice to find that 
yon are here with so many noble gentlemen to welcome my Lord of 
Derwentwater. As f or me, my motto is, and stiU will be, *^ The 
right of the firstbom is his ;*' and, if it need more words, ** Take 
away the wicked from before the king." My name, sir, at yonr 
Service, is Bobert Patten, Artium Magister, and f ormerly of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and— O Loid ! ' 

For he started back as one who has trodden npon an adder at 
least, and with a face snddenly pale with f right or astonishment, I 
know not which. Then I perceived that the canse of his alarm 
was none other than the sight of Mr. Hilyard. He, for his part, 
was looking down npon his reverence from bis horse with a face as 
f nll of disdain and indignation as ^on can expect from a conntenance 
natnrally inclined for charity with all men. Mr. Hilyard conld 
change his face at will when he wished to personate the stemer 
emotions in acting and make-believe, bnt, which is a tmly wonderf nl 
thing, when he was in eamest, and actnally feit those passions of 
Bcorn or wrath, his face failed to convey them. 

^If,* he said presently, *the Prince's canse hath pleased Bob 
Patten, we have got a brave recmit indced, and are finely sped.' 

At which the other plncked np conrage, and, setting his band 
Btraight, replied : 

* I know not, Mr.- Hilyard, what may be yonr present bnsiness in 
the north. I pray it be honest. Nay, sir,* shnnking and pntting 
np his band, for Mr. Hilyard made as if he wonld strike at him 
with his whip— * nay, sir, remember the doth ! Besides, I meant 
no härm. Bespect the cloth, I pray yon, sir ! Indeed, 1 am snre 
from yonr Company that it mnst be honest at least, and I hope 
respcctable. Wheref ore, all that passed in Oxford may be f orgiven.* 

* Forgiven !* cried Mr. Hilyard, in a great heat, * how daro yon 
talk of f orgiving ? As for all that passed at Oxford, proclaim it 
alond an you wiU ; I have no call to be ashamed of it. Bnt if yon 
speak of f orgiving, by the Lord I shall f orget your sacred profes- 
sion, and remember only what you were !' 

*" Gentlemen,* said Tom, speaking with anthority, * let ns have no 
qnarrels to-day. Command me, Mr. Patten, if I can serve yon in 
any way. Meanwhile, there will be a bowl of punch towards nine, 
if your cloth permits.* 

* Oh, sir !* replied Mr. Patten, bowing, and spreading his hands. 
Ah ! crocodile 1 as if thy cloth was ever guai'd against punch, or 
any other temptation 1 
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Now that evening was spent in f estivity, with singing and drink- 
ing, at which none of the gentlemen remained sober ezcept Mr. 
Hilyard, who helped to carry bis patron to bed, and did bim tbe 
kindly office of loosening Ms cravat. adjnsting bis pillows, and 
pnlling off bis sboes. I know not if tbe gentlemen of tbe nortb be 
more prone to drink tban tbose of tbe soutb, perbaps not ; in 
eitber case tbere was tbe ezcuse for tbese bearty topers tbat on 
tbe ncxt day tbey were to welcome bome tbe noblest man of tbem 
all. And as for ]!klr. Patten, be slept wbere be feil. As for me, I 
wcnt to bed betimes, but not to sleep, for tbe streets were füll of 
men wbo went np and down— tbey were tbe servants and grooms, 
and were as loyal and as tipsy as tbeir masters. And wben I feil 
asleep at last, it was to unquiet dreams, in wbich I was baunted by 
boarse voices singing loyal songs. 

Tbe moming of tbe day wben I was first to see Lord Derwent- 
water broke cold and rainy. But as tbe day advanced tbe clouds 
blew over, and we bad tbat rare tbing in Febmary. a brigbt, clond- 
less, and snnny day. Wbat mattered a cold and a sbarp wind ? 
Kortbnmberland, tbe brave old county, would sbow at her best, 
despite tbe winter season. Of ten I tbink tbat winter hatb cbarms 
of its own, especially in tbe woods, tbougb tbe poets bave resolved 
on singing tbe praise of spring and snmmer. It is trae tbat tbere 
are no flowers and f ew birds ; yet wben tbe dead leaves bang, tbat 
is, wbere tbe trees stand tbick, tbere are all kinds of pleasant 
colours. One wbo bad travelled mucb in America onoe assured 
Mr. Hilyard tbat in tbe autumn and early winter tbe forests are aU 
ablaze witb crimson, yellow, and red leaves of tbe maple tree (from 
wbicb also be pretends tbat tbey make sugar, but one may not 
believe aU travellers' tales). Tbere are places in Nortbumberland, 
and especially in tbe banging woods beside tbe Tyne, wbere tbis 
beauty of winter leaves may also be observed. Metbinks it is also 
a beautifnl tbing to watcb tbe snow upon tbe brancbes, eacb one 
seeming like a stick of ice, and all togetber sbowing like tbe finest 
lace of Valenciennes. Tbe contemplation of tbings beautiful fills 
tbe beart witb joy, and raises tbe mind to beaven ; but we simple 
women are slow and impei'fect of speecb ; it needs such a poet as 
MOton (wbom most of all I love, now tbat youtb and joy are past) 
to put into words tbe meaning of our tbougbts. However, I was 
fflad and tbankful tbat such a day bad been voucbsaf ed for my 
lord^B return, nothin^ doubting but tbat bis beart, too, would be 
nplif ted on seeing bis own woods and towers lying in the light of 
such a sun and such a clear blue sky. 

We observed no order or time in setting forth. Some of the 
younger gentlemen mounted af ter breakfast and rode off along the 
road to Newcastle, intending to meet my lord^s party early ; others 
went off leisurely, proposing to halt at Dilston, two miles or so 
from Hexbam. We, for our part, waitcd tili after dinner, judging 
that the Earl would not arrive bef ore three o'clock at earliest. 
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Mr. Patten, whom I disliked from the first, perhaps becanse Mr. 
Hilyard regarded him with so much aversion, rode with us. That 
is to say, he rode beside Mr. Hilyard and behind ns, but as if he 
belonged to our party. This is the way with those who desii^e to 
increase their own importance ; they pretend to friendship with 
one man in order to obtain the patronage of another. By riding 
with Mr. Forster, the man Patten gave himself an excuse for 
welcoming a nobleman with whom he had no manner of concern or 
business. 

When we had ridden past the bridge at Dilston. where there was 
a great concourse of people waiting, we lef t Mr. IPatten behind, but 
we were joined by old Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, a wise and 
prudent gentleman, whose connsels ought to have guided the party 
five years later, but he was overruled. We naturally talked of the 
young Earl. 

* I am very sure, Tom,' said Mr. Errington- * that we have in my 
lord a pillar of strength. He will be to the loyal gentlemen of the 
north as much as the Duke of Argyll to the Whigs of Scotland. I 
have it on the best authority that, although brought np in France, 
he is an Enelishman ; though a Catholic, like myself, he is as 
zcalous for liberty as you can be ; an adherent of the Prince, yet 
one who desires not violence, but rather the retum of the nation to 
common-sense and loyalty ; one who will conciliate and bind all of 
US together, so that we shall become a solid party, and in the end 
triumph even in the House of Commons.' 

This, in the year 1710, was the earnest prayer of all moderate 
men and those who had much to lose. 

*With Submission, sir,' said Mr. Hilyard, *I would ask what 
advices your honour hath received respecting the temper of London T 

* Nothing, Mr. Hilyard, but what is good. The Queen is well 
disposed towards her brother ; the Tories are confident ; there is 
talk of a peace ; the Whigs and Dissenters are terrified. But our 
time may not come yet.* 

* The will of London,' said Mr. Hilyard, * is the will of the nation/ 
' And, if fight we must,' Tom cried, * the Earl can raise a thousand 

iron. 

' We shall not fight,' said Mr. Errington. * We will have a 
bloodless revolution, such a Bestoration as that of King Charles Tl., 
when he rode from Dover to London through a laue of rejoicing 
f aces. I know not, Mr. Hilyard, that London is so powerful as 
you would have us believe. But already the country is with us, 
and the clergy, as in duty bound. And the most that either party 
can say of the towns is that they are divided.' 

A bloodless Bestoration I It was, as I said, the dream of the 
better sort. But the Catholics f orgot the terror of the Smithfield 
fires, which the people will never f orget, from generation to genera- 
tion, so long as England remains a country. The martyrs have 
made it impossible for a Papist ever again to rule over us. 

* As for US,' said Mr. Errington, * we know very well, and do not 
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disgoise from onrselves, that in the present tcmper of tlie people 
the Prince, when he returns, must choose his Mimsters and advisers, 
not from oorselves, bnt from his Protestant supporters. Lord 
Derwentwater may remain his Sovereign's private friend, but can 
never become a member of his Government. It is to yon, Tom, 
and such as you, that the Kin^ must tum.' 

* Tt is what I am always teUmg Mr. Forster/ said Mr. Hilyard. 

Mr. Forster replied, with a blush of satisfaction and the gravity 
which the subject demanded, that he was very much of Mr. Erring- 
ton*s opinion that, whether he himself should be f ound competent 
to become a Minister or not, a Protestant country must have a 
Protestant Ministry, and that, begging Mr. Errington's pardon, 
when the priest walks in, the King and his people fall out. 

So we rode along slowly, for the way is none of the best, in such 
discourse, until about three o*clock or so, and a mile or two beyond 
Dilston, we heard a great shouting ; and pricking our horses, we 
presently came upon a party of those who had riddcn on bef ore. 
They were now drawn up in a double line, and beyond this, his hat 
in his band, my lord himself rode in advance of nis party to meet 
his friends. No prince or sovereign in Europe but would have 
been moved and gratified by so noble a reception as the young 
nobleman received from the gentlemen who had thus ridden f orth 
to meet him. 

The path at this place is but a beaten track over the turf and 
level ground south of the river. which is here broad and shallow, 
with islets and long tongues oi sand ; there was an old angler in 
midstream, with rod and fly^ careless (or perhaps he was deaf ) of 
what this great shouting might mean, which he seemed not to 
hear. The ^round is flat and covered with a rough coarse grass ; 
southward nse the gentle hüls, clothed with the woods which 
everywhere, except on the moors and the Cheviots, enrich the land- 
skip of Northumberland, and form its boast. It was on this field 
that we received my lord. 

Itisnearly five-and-twenty years ago. If Lord Derwentwater 
were living^ he would now be a man of f orty-six, still in the füll 
force and vigour of his manhood. Would he still remember (but 
he must) that aftemoon in February, when, with his hat off, and 
the setting sun füll in his face, making it shine like the face of 
Moses upon the mountain, he rode through that lane of gentlemen ? 
As for myself j I saw more than I expected in my dreams. He was 
always the Prmce of a f airy story ; such as was the Ohildy Wynd, 
who transf ormed the loathly Worm of Spindleston, so was he ; or 
as King Arthur sitting under Dunstanburgh, ever young and glonous, 
Bo was he. But the Prince of my dreams was a piain country 
ffentlemen, and before me was a ffentleman of a kind I had never 
imagined, more courtly, more handsome, more splendid. There are 
Bome men who are called handsome by reason of a certain unif ormity 
of f eatore (such as may be carved with a chisel out of a piece of 
stone) ; there are many who for a Single good f eature, a straight 
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nose, the pleaaiiig cmre of a month, an agreeable smile, a bright 
eye, ma^^ De very jnstly called pretty f ellows. But all alike were 
l^Teed in calling Lora Derwentwater the handsomest of men. 
There are also some men, but very few, to whom has been given 
that remarkable gift of commanding admiration, of compelling 
affection, and establishing firm confidence at the very first aspect 
and appearance of them. Such was my lord. For my own part, I 
know of no other man of all those who have lived in this eighteenth 
Century, whose face is so well remembered even twenty years and 
more after his death. Why, there is not a woman, over thirty, 
within twenty miles of Dilston or Hexham, who, at the mere men- 
tion of bis name or recollection of his face, doth not instantly f etch 
a sigh and dix>p a tear in memory of the handsome lord. 

For those who never had the lortune to see him in the flesh, it is 
necessary to State that his face was fuU, with f eatures well propor- 
tioned ; his nose long and finely cut ; his eyes grey of colour, and 
large (the lan;e eye, Qiey say, betokens the generous heart) ; I have 
myself secn those eyes so füll of love, pity, and tendemcss, that it 
makes the memory of them fill my own with tears. His forehead 
was high and Square — ^Mr. Hilyard says that men with such fore- 
heads, when they are bom in humble circumstances, take to study, 
and become philosophers, theologians, and great scholars, instancing 
his own forehead as an example, which is broad indeed, but lacking 
the dignity which sat upon the brow of the youns Earl. His chiu 
was round and large — a small chin, or a chin whicn falls back, says 
Mr. Hilyard, is a si^ of weakness and irresolution ; a dcserter, 
ooward, runaway, or informer should be painted with a retreating 
chin (Mr. Patten*s chin was such, which proves the statement). 
As for my lord's lips, they were firm and well set, yet of the kind 
which betray passion and agitation of the mind, so that those who 
knew him well could at all times read in the movements of his lips 
the emotions of his soul. Every f eature in the face, according to 
Mr. Hilyard, corresponds to some virtue or defect in the soul. 
Thus. if one have thick lips, thrust f orward, like Mr. Patten, one 
may oe expected to be like him, a self-seoker, chatterer, mischief- 
maker, and betrayer of honest folk. My lord^s complexion was fair, 
and, bef ore his hair was shaved, his head had been adomed with 
dusters of brown curls. 

In Short, the countenance of Lord Derwentwater indicated a soul 
füll of dignity, benevolence, and sweetness. So it looked to me the 
first time that ever I looked upon it ; so it proved to be so long as 
I knew it ; so it seemed to me the last time— oh, most sad and 
sorrowf ul time ! — ^that I saw it. There never was any human face 
in which the great yirtues of humanity and kindness were more 
brightly illustrated than in the face of this young gentleman. 

Behind the Earl rode his two brothers, Francis and Charles. The 
former was of smaller stature than the eider brother, and held his 
head down as if in thought ; but it was his habit to go thus looking 
upon the ground. Wben he lifted his eyes one saw Uiat they were 

5 
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strangely sacl, and on his face thcre rcsted always a cloud, for which 
there was no reason save that he was, like his nncle, of a melancholic 
temperament from his yonth upwards ; and his eyes had always a 
look in them as of one who expects misf ortnne. Witches sa^ that 
to men with such a look in their eyes misf ortune comes ; it is said 
that the look of impending misf ortune may be read in the eyes of 
all the Stuarts — ^the BoyaJ Hoose which the Fates, or rather the 
Furies, have persecuted with stränge malevolence. Can it be that 
the future of a man may be read in his eyes, as in the palm of his 
band ? I know not ; bat Jenny Lee, my maid, the little gipsy 
witch, dropped stränge prophetic hints abont these yoong men, for 
which I rebuked her, even before she read their hands. As for 
Charles, the youngest of the three, he was as yet but a lad of 
sixteen, well-grown and comely ; wore his own brown hair, and was 
as handsome as his eldest brother, yet in a different way. Those 
who can read fate in the eyes may have read his sorrows there, but 
to the rest of us they were brave and merry eyes, belonging to a 
young man who neither looked for evil nor f eared it, and certainly 
never anticipated it ; a brave, impetuous creature, as füll of fancies 
and whims as any girl, as hot-headed as a Highlander ; no lover of 
books or reading, yet a lad who had a great deal of knowledge, and 
forgot nothing. As he read so little, one must needs conjecture 
that he picked np his knowledge as the birds pick np their crumbs, 
bit by bit from conversation. Thus, though no scholar^ he began 
very soon to be curious abont the Boman remains, ancient ruins, 
and the antiquities of the county, so that he must needs ride over 
to Chollerford with Mr. Hilyard to see the old bridge and the wall, 
and discourse with him on moat and tower, and the nses of the 
wall, as if he had been a great Student. 

The mud and dust of travel had stained their clothes, bnt still the 
thrco brothers were mach more richly dressed than our piain gentle- 
men, who for the most part wore piain drab or plush coats, with 
silver bnttons, their linen not always of the freshest, their ruffles 
gcnerally tom, and their wigs undressed. But then there is not 
mach money among these younger sons, so that these things go an- 
regarded. Nevertheless, I saw more than one looking with envy on 
the gold-laced hats and the embroidered scarf s of the Earl and his 
brothers. 

Well, thero was, to be snre, a great shonting as my lord rode 
slowly thix)agh this lane, shaking hands with every man in tum. 
He knew the names and families, though not the faces, of all^ and 
could give each a kindly speech, with his Christian name, as if he 
had been an old friend separated only by a monthor two. Presently 
it came to oor tarn, and he bowed very low and kissed my band, 
saying a pretty thing about the good omen of being welcomed by 
the bcautif ul Dorothy Forster, and that if she woold extend her 
f riendship to him he should indeed be happy. 

'I fear, my lord,' I said, being confused with so mach com* 
pliment, ^ that you take me for my aunt, Lady Crewe.* 
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' Nay/ he said, *• I take you f or no other than yoursolf ; although 
T knoWf belieye me, of that eider Dorothy, once the flame of my 
father; 

And then more compliments, which may be omitted, because they 
were framed in pure kindness, and intended to please a girl who 
certainly never had many pretty things said to her bef ore, thongh 
fihe knew very well that many gentlemen, she thooght to please her 
brother, called her the beautiful Dorothy. 

My lord had been from infancy at the Court of St. Germain, 
where, although there were many Enfflish gentlemen and their sons. 
French was commonly talked. He had tOso had French servants 
and valete, and Uved /mong a people talking nothing bnt their own 
language. It is not, theref ore, wonderful that he not only talked 
French as well as English, but also spoke his own language with a 
slight f oreign accent. This very soon wore off (changing into the 
Northumberland burr), together with a certain shyness which 
marked him during the early days when he knew nothing of his 
friends ezcept by name, and found them, as he afterwards confessed 
to me, difiPerent, indeed, from his ezpectations ; that is to say, less 
polished in their manners, and more lo3ral in their friendships. 
Could a gentleman have higher praise ? And is not loyalty better 
than a fine manner, however well we are pleased with it ? 

' And this,' said my lord, * I dare swear, is my cousin, Tom Forster 
of Bamborough.' 

* No other, my lord,' cried Tom heartily, ' and right glad to aee 
you home again. 

Presently all rode back together, the younger men still shoutiug, 
and the eiders riding soberly behind the Earl, I havin^ the honour 
of riding on his ri^ht band, and Mr. Errington on his lef t, while 
Tom rode with Frame and Charles Badcliffe. It was wonderful to 
obsenre how my lord knew all of them, and their private affairs and 
estates, and their position in the county. Indeed, by his &ther's 
Orders — ^his mother caring nothing about such matters — ^he had been 
instructed most carefully in the history of Northumberland f amilies. 
It was an amiable and even a prince-like quality in him, as it had 
been in his grandf ather, Charles IL, never to f orget the faces of 
those whom he met. I suppose that, had he chosen to ezercise the 
power, he might sdso, like ms royal cousin, and by right of descent, 
have touched f or the king's evil. Certainly the disloyal nsurper, 
the Duke of Monmouth, did so. 

It was now nearly f our o'clock, and the shört Febmary day was 
^rawing to a close. But the people who had come so far were not 
tired of waiting, and we found them all upon the bridse ready to 
shout their honest greeting. An honest and hearty crowd. Among 
them were not only some of the Earl's cousins — ^there was never a 
Badcliffe without a cloud of cousins — and Lord Widdrington, with 
his brothers and others of the Company from Hexham, but also the 
tenants and f armers, and a great Company of miners, rough and 
rüde f ellows, with briatly bearas aud shaggy coats, who nad trudged 
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across the moor from Allendale. They were gathered togetber on 
the bridge, witb pipers and a dram. Wben the procession came in 
sight, you may f ancy wbat a noise, witb the music and tbe shouting, 
was raised, and wbat a waving and tbrowing up of bats, and bow 
tbe younger man in tbeir joy, af ter tbe mannor of yonng men, did 
beat and belabour one another. Tbe Earl stopped and looked about 
bim. These bnndreds were assembled to give bim welcome bome. 
It is sncb a sigbt as brings tbe tears into a yonng man*8 eyes ; it 
was tbe first time, perbaps, tbat he nnderstood bis own power ; tbe 
yisible proof of it dazzled and moved bim — ^remember tbis, I pray 
yon. Kow, bad be been brougbt np among all tbese people, be 
wonld bave bcen familiär witb bis greatness from tbe beginning, 
and so migbt bave grown bardened in beart, as bappens to many 
wbo come to tbeir estates in boybood. Tbis was not bis case ; and 
be was ever füll of compassion for tbose wbo were bis tenant», bis 
dependents, and bis servants. Wben tbe end came be spared tbem ; 
be wonld not lead tbem ont to tbe dostraction wbichbe wrongbtfor 
bimself , and from a mistaken sense of bononr, thougb witb a beavy 
beart. I say, at tbe sigbt of tbese mde and bearty people tbe tears 
came into tbe yonng Earl's eyes and feil down bis cbeeks. I, wbo 
was nearest to bim, saw tbem, and treasured tbe memory of tbem 
in my beart. 

Tbese mde miners, tbese stnrdy f arm er», tbese rongb fellows, 
witb tbeir stränge speecb unfamifiar to bim, were bis own people, 
not bis serf s and slaves. They were bonnd to bim by no cmel 
laws of Service, as tbe wretobed people of France ; yet, at bis 
bidding, they wonld rise to a man and follow bim. The Radcliffes 
were at no time tyrants and oppressors of the poor. From father 
to son they were always a kindiy race, wbo dealt generonsly witii 
tbe people, and reaped tbeir reward in tbe affection and Üie loyalty 
of tbeir attendants and dependents. Perbaps Lord Derwentwater, 
as be gazed npon tbe sea of f aces, remembered tbat be migbt some 
day bid tbem take pike and firelock and foUow bim. I, for one, 
am asbamed to say tbat tbis was in my tbongbts ; and so, I am 
snre, it was in tbe tbongbts of otbers in tbe Company, wbo looked 
on tbe Earl as notbing but tbe possible leader of so many bundred 
men, and tbe owner of vast wealtb, wbicb was to be at the Service 
of the Cause. 

Then we rode across tbe bridge, and so np tbe steep lane which 
leads to tbe great avenne of Dilston Hall, and, beyona the avenne, 
the bridge across the Devilstone, its water, then foaming white, 
msbins down tbe dark and narrow Channel between rugged rocks 
covered witb green moss and (bnt not in March) witii climbing 
plants, and arched over witb ti^es, such as larcb, alder, birch, and 
rowan. Behind us tramped and ran tbe crowd, all shouting together, 
witb such a tnmult as bad not been seen since last the Scottisb 
marauders attacked the town of Hexham ; and tbat was long enongh 
ago, and clean f orgotten. 

At the doora of the castle the EarVs nearest relationB stood ready 
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to reeeiye him. The first to greet him were his aunts, the Ladies 
Katheiine and Mary Radcliffe, the msters of the late Earl. They 
were not yet old, as Northnmherland connts age, hnt certainly 
stricken in years, and perhaps neither of them nnder fif t^. Both 
were dressed alike, and wore simple hlack silk frocks, with piain 
satin netticoats, high stomachers, and a great qnantity of lace on 
their sieeves ; idso they had on long white kid gloves, and their hair 
was carefnlly dressed in high commodes, on the top of which was 
more lace, which gave them a nnn-like appearance. Everybody 
knows that they hesitated all their lives whether or no to enter a 
convent, bnt in aef erence to their spiritnal adviser remained withont 
those gloomy walls, and yet practised, besides the nsnal Christian 
virtnes, as to which many ladies of lower rank will not yield to 
them, the mies of some strict sisterhood, in virtne of which they 
rose earlv, and even in the night, to pray in the chapel, f asted very 
freqnently, and went always in terror whether, by taking an egg on 
a Friday, or sugar to their chocolate, or cheese in Lent, they were 
not endangering their precions sonls. I langh not at them, becanse 
they lived np to the Ught of their consciences, and according to 
tho laws laid down by their confessor. Yet I am happy in having 
had the piain Bnle of Life laid down f or me by my Prayer Boo)^ 
the lato Lord Bishop of Dnrham, and^ in ^hese recent years, b^Mr. 
Hilyard. I need no confessor, and my conscience is at peace within 
me, whateyer I eat or drink, thereby imitating the example of St. 
Panl. However, these were great ladies, who thonght mnch of the 
example they were setting to other women ; they were prond and 
stately in their beaiing, yet kind of heart ; in appearance they were 
so mnch alike that at first one did not distingnish them. Lady 
Katherine was the eider, and she was perhaps more lined and crossed 
in the face than her sister. 

A pretty sight it was to see these two ladies trembling when their 
nephews approached, looking from one to the other of the three 
gallant young men who stood bef ore them, and tnming at lencth to 
the tallest and bravest of the three, who stepped f orward and bent 
his knee, kissing their hands, and then kissing their cheeks. 

'James,' cried Lady Katherine, 'yon are like my father more 
than yonr own.' 

* Nay, sistor,' said Mary, * he is also like onr deceased brother. 
Nephew, yon are welcome home. Stay with yonr own people ; a 
Badcliffe is best in Northnmherland ; stay among ns, and marry a 
North Gonntry girl. And these are Frank and Charles. My deara, 
von are also very welcome. Bemember, we are English here, not 
French.* 

So they, too, salnted their annts, and then Lady Swinbnme fol- 
lowed, and af tor her Sir William, who, as he bade his consin welcome 
to his own, londly expressed the hope that nothing wonld be at- 
tompted by the Earl or his friends which wonld endanger so noble 
a head or so great an estate, addin? that he knew there were many 
aboat who wpold endeavonr to make his lordship a stalkin^-horse ; 
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that he was yonng as yet, and inezperienced ; and that he com* 
mended him to f ollow the coonsels of his father's old friend, Mr. 
£nington. 

To thifl Lord Widdrington responded with a lond 'Amen' and a 
profane oath, saying that as for danger, if all who were in the same 
Doat would only pnll together, and with a will, there would be no 
danger. 

So, one after the other, all had been presented to the Earl, and 
we were beginning to wonder what wonld come next, when we aaw 
the Reverend Mr. Patten stepping f orward with an air of great 
importance. He bowed very low, and said that he had the honour 
to represent the Protestant Ghurch of England and the clergy of 
Northnmberland. (^This shows the pushing, lying natnre of the 
man, who had been m the Yicarage but a f ew months, and was nn- 
known to the clergy, ezcept that he was once cnrate at Penrith.) 
In their name he bade his lordship welcome. Speaking as a High 
Chnrchman and Tory, he said that ne, in common with most, desired 
Dothing so mnch as to be delivered oi the godless ; meaning, I snp- 
pose, the Whigs. And that, as for those who wish to transf er the 
snccession to the Hoose of Hanover, he conld say, from his con- 
science : 

* Conf onnded be these rebeli all 

That to UBurpen bow, 
And make what Goda and Kings they please, 
And wonhip them below,' 

He said a good deal more — ^being applanded by some and regarded 
by others as an impertinent intnider. I was pleased to contrast 
this officioosness wiÜi the modesty of Mr. Hilyard, who stood with- 
out, not presuming to be presented to my lord, or to address him ; 
yet, if he had spoken, he would certainly have delivered a very fine 
discourse, fuU of Latin quotations and ref erence to ancient authors. 

*I thank von, sir,* said my lord coldly, when this person had 
quite finishea ; * but for this evening, indeed, we will have nothing 
of 'politics or the godless, or of Whi^ and Tones.' 

This he said pu^y to rebnke the impertinent zeal of Mr. Patten, 
and partlv to silence certain noisy gentlemen, including the noto- 
rious Dick Ghiscoigne and Jack Hall, who were loudly boasting of 
what would happen now that his lordship was at home. One may 
tmlv say that there was hardly a moment from the time of the 
Earrs retum when he was allowed to rest in peace, from the day he 
retumed to the day when he lef t his castle for the last time ; tneir 
Intention being alwavs to keep bef ore his lordship, and never sufTer 
him to fordet, that he was considered the head and chief of the 
Prince's adherents in the north, and that his approval was taken 
for granted, whatever was hatched. Those who were for open 
rebeUion reckoned that he would ioin the first lising, whenever and 
wherever that was attempted, without hesitation ; as for those who 
"Vf^e £or patience and making the partv strong, thev knew that 
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they conld depend npon him. In reality, however, it was perfectly 
weU nndergtood that the Earl desired above all things, aud was 
desired bj the leading men of the party, to keep himself retired 
and apart from politics nntil the time came when, like an important 
piece m the game of chess, he conld move with the best effect. 

It wonld have been more consonant with his ambition had he 
been bom a mere private gentleman, able to live ont his davs in 
peace, and in the exercise of good works. But then, as Mr. Hilyard 
tmly Said, it is not every great man who is suffered by his friendp, 
like Diocletian, af ter maäng Borne the metropolis of the whole 
World, by a Yolnntary exile to retire himself from it, and to end his 
days in his own seclnded villa, a gardener and a private gentleman 
in Dalmatia ; or like Scipio, to bnild his house m the midst of a 
wood. Lord Derwentwater wonld have imitatod this great Boman 
had it been permitted. It is, however, the misfortane of the great 
that the grandenr and eminence of their state will not permit them 
to taste f or long the f elicities of a private Uf e. 

'An earPs Coronet in unqniet ümes,' said Mr. Hilvard, 4s like 
nnto a king's crown. Few of them are so soft linea bnt they sit 
heavy on the wearer*s brow.* 

When my lord and his brothers retired to change their travelling- 
dress, Golonel Badcliffe invited the whole Company to a supper, or 
banquet, which wonld be shortly served in the great hall. This 
was, of conrse, expected. Presently the brothers retumed, dressed 
in a f ashion snitable to their rank. The Earl had now a peach- 
coloured satin coat, lined with white, a flowered silk waistcoat, a 
crimson scarf, white silk stockings, and red-heeled shoes with 
diamond bnckles. He gave his band to his aunt, Lady Katharine. 
Lord Widdrington f ollowed with Lady Mary, Francis mdcliff e with 
Lady Swinbume, Charles with Madam Emngton, and Sir William 
with myself , and the rest after us in dae order and snch precedence 
as their age and rank allowed. 

I think there never was a more joyfnl banquet than this ; perhaps 
the Cooks were not eqnal to those of Paris, but I am sure that by 
the guests nothing better conld have been desired or expected. Of 
ladies there were only the five I have named, I was pleased to 
observe at the bottom of the table Mr. Hiljrard, who was proposing 
to retire, as, not being a gentleman of the connty or by birth, he 
was right in doinp; ; but Colonel Badcliffe, who knew him well, in- 
sisted on his conung in, and placed him at the table beside himself. 

It was Mr. Errin^n who asked the gentlemen to drink a bumper 
to the health of his lordship. He reminded those present who were 
of his own age that it was already twonty years since a Badcliffe 
had lived in Dilston Hall, and more than that length of time since 
so large a Company had met together nnder its roof . He then spoke 
of the young EarPs education, and averred his belief that, though 
brought np in France, he had remained an Englishman at heart, 
and had brought from that country nothing but the politeness of 
its nobles and the gallantry of its people— qualities, he said, which, 
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:i(l<lod to the coui-asrc of the English bnlldog and bis own generona 
nature as a tme Badcliffe, could not bat oommand the affections 
and respect of all. He wonld have said more, bat the frentlemen 
wonld listen no longer, and, springing to their feet, drained their 
glasses, and shonted so that it did yoar heart good to hear them. 
I am qnite sore there was neyer a hjrpocrite or pretender among 
them all (save Mr. Patten), so hearty and so anfeigned was their 
joy to receive this comely and gallant gentleman among them. 

* Gentlomen,' said bis lordsbip, when they saffered bim at length 
to speak, and when bis voice retomed to bim, f or he .was choked 
almost with the natural emotion which was caused by so ma'sh 
beartiness — * Gentlemen, I know not bow to thank you sofficiently ; 
indeed, I have no words strong enoogh for my thanks. I am an 
nntried stranger, and yon treat me as a proved friend. Yet we are 
kith and kin ; we are consins all ; oor ancestors stood Shoulder to 
Shoulder in many a border fight ; so let us always stand together. 
And as for what my cousin, Sir William, said just now, it is truly 
the wish of the Prince that no rash or ill-oonsidered enterprise be 
taken in band.* 

Then he sat down, saying no more, for he was a man of few 
words. And, while the gentlemen shouted again, the ladies left the 
board, and went away to talk by tbemselves about bis lordsbip and 
bis two brotbers. 

Meantime, outside, the common sort, unmindful of the cold, 
were regaling tbemselves in their own way, having a barrel or two 
of strong ale broached, and a great fire, where an ox was roasting 
whole, the very smell of the beef beinff a banquet to many poor 
souls wbo seldom taste flesh, unless it be the flesh of swine, and 
that in great lumps of fat, which they sometimes eat with bread 
and sometimes soak in bot milk, Providence having bestowed upon 
this class of people stomachs stronger than those of gentlefolk. 

^ In all times,' saith Mr. Hilyard, ^ roast-beef has been in great 
scarcity, insomuch that in Homer the gods are represented as pleased 
by the f ragrance or perf ume of the roasting meat. And, if the very 
gods, how much more the common people ! A morsel of bread 
dipped in oil, and a fig or a bunch of grapes, made their only meal 
for the day. As for swine's flesh, that they never so much as 
tasted. When the Crusaders occupied the Holy Land (where they 
founded the Latin Kingdom, which the^ thought would last for 
ever), leprosy broke out among them, which they attributed to the 
eating of pork. But I know not if that was indeed the case.' 

Certainly. to a Nortbumbrian nose, there is no smell more delicious 
than that ot a piece of roasting beef, and these good f ellows were 
sitting patiently about the fire until the ox should be oooked through. 
Somo there were, it is true, wbo, miscalculating their strength of 
head, took so many pulls at Black Jack that they roUed over, and 
bad to be carried intb the kitchen and laid on the floor, so that they 
went Bupperlese to bed. This was a pity, bec^use bis lordsbip did 
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not gire a roasted oz every da;^ in ihe year, and to lose yonr share 
in a great f east is a dreadf ul tmng f or a poor man, and one thrown 
in his teeth aU hia lif e af terwards. 

When Lord Derwentwater lef t his gnests, which was early, be- 
canse he never loved deep potations, he went outside to speak with 
bis hnmble friends ronnd the bonfire. They were at the moment 
engaged npon the beef , which was good, bnt underdone, and in their 
best and most cheerf nl mood. He went among them shaking them 
by the band, asking their names, kissing the yonng women, promis- 
iog to call at their honses and farms, bidding the lads bnstle abont 
with the beer, promising to help them if he coold be of any help, 
langhing at himself f or nnderstaDding their speech slowly, and all 
with so hearty and easy a grace as to make the poor folk f eel that 
tmly a friend had come to them at last across the seas. 

The honsekeeper, good Mrs. Bnsby, who had waited for him day 
and night for twenty years, fonnd beds for the ladies and for some 
of the gentlemen. Bnt most of them slept where they feil, and in 
the morDing, by dint of cold water ponred npon the head, and small- 
beer within, recovered their facnlties bef ore thev rode awa^. 

Before I went np the great staircase to bed, I looked into the 
hall. It was already yery late — nearly eleven. The gentlemen 
were drinking still, and some of them were smoking pipes of 
tobacco, while some were yery red in the face, and some had fallen 
asleep — ^their heads hanging downwards and qnite helpless and sad 
to see, or eise lolling back npon the chair wiäi open month like an 
idiot, or lying on the table npon their arms. Streng drink had 
stolen away their brains, and for twelve honrs they womd be sense- 
less. Among those who slept in their chairs was none other than 
bis reverence, Mr. Robert Patten. A shameful spectacle! His 
great month was wide open, his head lying back, and some wag with 
a bmnt cork had marked his npper lip and cheeks with the black 
moustachios and f erocious whiskers bome — ^I am told — by certain 
Boldiers of a fierce and warlike nation called Heydncs. Why, it is 
a venial thinff for a layman, one who has, perhaps, ridden and hunted 
for a whole aay, to be overcome with thirst and potency of drink ; 
bnt for a clergyman, one whose thoughts shonld be set npon holy 
things and the mysteries of the Christian scheme — ^fangh ! the sight 
is soiTowf ül indeed. One may remember many evil things in the 
lif e of Mr. Patten, bnt f ew more disgracefol than his tipsy sense- 
lessness at Lord Derwentwater's retum. 

How different was Mr. Antony Hilyardt He was not dmnk, 
nor, apparently, tonched with wine. Bnt his jolly red face was 
beaming with smiles. On one side of him sat Colonel Badcliffe. 
who had forgotten his invisible enemy, and was now langhing and 
listening; on the other side was Charles Badcliffe, not driiudng, 
bnt looking cnrionsly aronnd him, and especially at the singer, as, 
with glorified face, bright eyes, and brandished glass, as if lue was 
to him a dream of pure happiness witho^t a cfire or a fear, he sang 
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merrily— men are like chüdren, tickled with a straw, but yet it is a 
catching air — bis f amons song : 

' I am a jolly toper, I am a ragged Sopb, 
Known by the pimples on my face with taking bumpers off ; 
And a-toping we \vill go — we will go— we will go — 
And a-toping we will go.' 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

A PRINCE IN ISRAEL, 

So tbe next day to Blanchland, a ride of nine miles across a moor 
as wild as any in England ; and Tom glum, partly on acconnt of 
last night's wine and pai*tly at prospect of a whole year spent in 
this seclnded spot. 

^Gonsider, sir/ said Mr. Hilyard, Hhe advantages of the plan. 
First, it will be impossible to spend any money * 

Here Tom flnng into a rage, and swore that it was shamefnl f or 
the owner of Bamborongh to want f or a little money. 

* Next/ continaed the jndicions Steward, * yonr hononr will have 
most excellent shooting and fishing ; and as f or society ^ 

*■ I know all yonr songs/ said Tom. ' Can yon not write some 
more ?* 

* As f or society, there are my lord and bis brotbers within an 
easy ride. Tour hononr doth very well nnderstand that it may be 
both a singnlar advantage for yonrself to enjoy the friendship of a 
nobleman who hath the Prince's private eax, and to bis lordship to 
baye the benefit of yonr experience and ädvice in tbe condnct of 
bis private affairs. Ab for that, I conceive it nothing short of a 
F^vidential interposition that, at the moment when he sbonld 
arrive, inexperienced and raw, he sbonld find in yonr hononr a wise 
adviser.' 

* That is tme, Tony/ said Tom, looking more cheerf nl. < Dilston 
Hall is not ten miles from Blanchland, and the wine is good. We 
will teach bim bow to drink it. These Frenchmen cannot drink.' 

' And to mix whisky punch. In France ihey do not even know 
the liquor.* 

' Poor devils I' said Tom. * His lordship has mnch to leam.' 
Bnt as Lord Derwentwater was for the next six months entirely 
occupied with the snrvey of his own estates, not only in North- 
nmberland, bnt also in Lancasbire and Gumberland, we saw nothing 
of bim, and spent onr time withont any Company other than onr 
own. Mr. Patten, it is tme, was sometimes so kind as to ride across 
the moor from Allenhead, and by a coarse flattery (call it rather an 
abject surrender of his jndgment), compared with which Mr. Hil- 
yard*s method was fine and delicate, he acquired an influence over 
Tom which af terwards did great barm. Gertainly it was a qniet 
somm^ which we spent, and had Tom been content I shonld have 
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been bappy. Fortanately, her ladyship was pleased, and ngnified 
her pleasure in piain terms. 

' " I design not,'* ' she wrote, * " that m^ nephew shonld live other 
than a gentleman of bis name and position onght. Bat I am well 
pleased that yon are f or a space removed from the Company of those 
who lead you into wastef nl oonrses with horse-racing and wagers " * 
— Tom had been of late nnf ortunate — * " of wbicb it is now well- 
nigh time to bave done. It is my lord's eamest desire that yon 
shonld sbortly take the place wbich becomes yonr family, and, on 
the retirement of yonr father, that yon shonld represont the connty 
in bis stead. As this cannot be aone withont expense, and as we 
learn that yonr father is not wiUing to nndertake the Charge, having 
bis second family to consider, it is the intention of my lord to make 
an annual allowance ont of bis Northnmberland estates, snch as may 
snffice f or yonr maintenance in style befitting a gentleman. This 
generosity, I heg yon to believe, is nnasked by me, thongh I conf ess 
that he knows very well the solicitnde with wbich I watch the wel- 
fare of my nephew. To be gnided, as well as to be assisted, by so 
great and good a man, shonld be considered by yon an hononr.*' ' 

' This,* Said Mr. Hilyard, who was reading the letter, 4s the jßrst- 
fmit of that intention wbich I f oretold six months ago.* 

*Ay,' Said Tom, *always at her ladvship's apron. Bat go on. 
Has she any more advice ? Am I to ask the Bishop permission to 
take a glass of whisky pnnch ? Will he giye me leave to hont 
npon the moor ? *Tis all bis.* 

* He who hath patience,* replied Mr. Hil3rard, * hath all. Ladies* 
leading'Strings stretch not all the way from Dnrham to St. Stephen*8. 
I proceed with the letter : 

* " I desire next to inform yon that my Lord the Bishop hath a 
great desire to converse with Lord Derwentwater, and that in a 
private and qniet manner wbich will give no opportnnity for mali- 
cious tongnes. A Bishop of the English Ghnrch cannot openly 
Visit a Catholic peer, nor shonld he invite scandal and malignant 
whispers by entertaining in bis own honse so close a friend and so 
near a relation of the Prince. He wishes, therefore, that yon 
shonld invite a hnnting-party to Blanchland in October, at wbich 
he, too, nnless otherwise mrevented, will be prcsent. Among yonr 
gnests be snre that Lord Derwentwater is present. So no more at 
present. Give Dorothy, yonr sister, my blessing and that of the 
Bishop, and teil Mr. Hilyard, yonr steward, that I expect thnf t in 
honsehold charges while yon are at Blanchland. 

* " Yonr loving Annt, 

*" Dorothy Crbwe."' 

To be snre, it was impossible to spend money at this qaiet plac& 
where there were no gentlemen to make matches, play cards, ana 
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lay bets, no market-town nearer than Hexbam, no bnying of honeSp 
and no other people except ouTselves and the hinds who tilled onr 
lands. There is certainly nowhere in England a place which lies ao 
remote from homan habitation, nnless it be in Allendale or among 
the Cheviots, as this old mined Tower of Blanchland. Formerly 
it was a monastery, bnt was destroyed very long ago, in the reign 
of the first Edward, by a party of marauding Scots, and was neyer 
af terwards rebnilt. They Eay that the maranding Scots, who had 
crossed the Border with sacrilegions intent to sack this House of 
God, on account of its repnted wealth, had lost their way upon the 
moor in a mist, and were retuming homeward disappointed, when 
they heard the monastery bell ringing close at band — it was to call 
the good monks together f or a Te Deum on account of their escape 
from the enemy whose Coming was looked f or. Alas ! the bell was 
a knell, and the Te Deum a fnn^ul chant, for the ringing gnided 
the robbera to the spot, and they qnickly broke throngh the gates, 
mnrdered all the monks, set fire to the bnildings, and rode away, 
canying their unhallowed spoil with the sacred veasels, driving the 
moxiks' cattle bef ore them, and leaving behind them nothing bnt 
the unbnried corpses of the nnfortunate brothers. Snrel^ some 
dreadfnl vengeance mnst have overtaken these men ; bnt it is so 
long ago that the memory of their names as well as their punish- 
ment has long since perished, thongh that of the crime has snr- 
vived. 

Blanchland lies along the yalley of the Derwent in a deep hoUow 
about the middle of the great moor called Hezhamshire Common^ 
and ten or eleven miles south of Hexham ; the stream is here qoite 
little and shallow, babbling over pebbles and nnder trees ; it is 
crossed by the stont old stone bridge bnilt by the monks themiselves, 
who once f armed the valley. The fields are now tilled by a f ew 
hinds who live abont and around the quadrangle of the old monas- 
tery still marked by the ancient walls,Dehind which the mstics have 
bnilt their cottages. The place has the aspect of an ancient and 
decayed College, the qnadrangle having been neatly cobbled, and a 
pant of clear water erected by my great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Claudius, who died here in the year 1627. Our own dwelling-house 
consisted of two buildings ; one, which we used for Company and 
visitors, is first, a great Square tower which Stands over the ancient 
gate — Mr. Hilyard says that the place might easily have been held ' 
for weeks againat simple moss-troopers — it has several good rooms 
in it ; and Üie second a part of the old monastery, including the 
ref ectory, a &ir and noble hall, with a laree kitchen below, and 
beside it a small modern house, contrived ei&er by Sir Claudius or 
some previous holder, within another ancient Square tower. This 
house, very convenient in all respects, has a stone balcony on the 
north aide, from where stone steps lead to the green meadow, which 
was once the monks* burying-phuDe. The ruins of their ohapel, an 
old roofless tower and the walls, are standing in the meadow. 
Within th^ old chapel grass grows b^tween the flags, wallflowers 
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flonrish npon the walls ; there is on one of the stones a fignre and 
an inscription, which Mr. Hilyard interpreted to be that of a certain 
man once Forester to the Abbey. But not a monument or a stone 
to the memory of the dead monks. They are gone and forgotten — 
names, and lives, and all — thongh their dfnst and ashes are beneath 
the f eet of those who stand there. Bush and bramble grow round 
the chapel and cover the old graves, whose very monnds have now 
disappeared and are level with the tnrf . Among them rises an old 
stone cross, put np no one knows when. It is tmly a venerable 
and ghostly place. In the twilight or moonlight one may see, or 
think he sees, the ghosts of the mnrdered friars among the ruin^. 
In the dark winter eyenings, the people said, they conld be heard, 
when the wind was high, channting in the chapel ; and every year, 
on that day when they rang the f a& bell and so called in the Scots, 
may be heard at midnight the ringing of a knell. Many are there 
who can testif y to this miracle ; and at night the venerable ghost 
of the Abbot himsclf may be sometimes met npon the bridge. Bnt 
this may be rumonr, f or the people of the place are mde, having no 
leaming at all, little religion, out great credulity, and prpne to 
believe all they hear. Certainly I have never myself met the 
Abbot^s ghost, thongh I have often stood npon the bridge afier 
nightf all alone or with Mr. Hilyard. On the other band, I have 
heard, on windy nights, the channting of the dead monks very 
plainly. While we were there I heard so many ghost-stories that I 
began to snspect something wrong, and presently was not astonished 
to find that the number and dreadful, f earf nl aspect of the ghosts 
had greatly increased since we came to the place, insomnch that for 
years after (and no donbt nntil now) the simple people of the 
village, if it may be called a village, were frightened ont of their 
lives if they had but to cross the qnadrangle or f etch water at the 
pant after sunset. The cause of this terror was no other than my 
maidj Jenny Lee, who saw these apparitions. I yerily believe that 
she inyented her stories out of pure mischief and wantonness, 
spreading abroad continnally tales of new ghosts. One dav she saw 
in the grave3rard a skull with fiery eyes, which grinned at her. 
Another evening she met the Devil himself (she declared ; but bis 
honour and Miss Dorothy mnst be told nothing about it — artf ul 
creature I), with flames coming out of bis mouth^ and a great roar- 
ing, sure to bring mischief, if only thelossof a chicken or a sucking- 
pig, to some one. Another time there was a black dog, which 
portended death. Had I known of these things at the time, Jenny 
should soon, indeed^ave gone a-packing. But I did not know tili 
later on, when Mr. Hilyard inquired into the truth of these stories, 
and traced them all to this girl. 

We passed here a quiet time during the spring and summer of 
that year. In the moming Tom went a-fishing, or hunted the otter, 
or went after badgers, or some kind of vermixi, of which there are 

Seat quantities on the moor. After dinner he commonly dept. 
Eter Bupper he drank whisky ponch, and to bed early. As for me, 
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when my honsewife daties were accomplished, I talked with the 
woinen-folk, who were simple and Ignorant, bat of good hearts ; or 
walked np the vaUey along the south aide, where there is a high 
filoping bank, or hilf — to my mind very beautif ol. It is covered 
with trees. J3y the middle of Jone these trees have pnt on their 
leaves, and among the leaves are the pink bloasoms of the blae- 
berries and the white flowers of the wild strawberry, to say nothing 
of the wild flowers which clothe the place in that month as with a 
carpet. Even thus, in June, most have looked the Garden of Eden. 
In the af temoon Mr. Hilyard read to me, and we held converse in 
low whispers while Tom slept. And on Snnday moming the 
viUagers came together, and Mr. Hilyard read the service appointed 
f or the day. It was in June that Lord Derwentwater rode across 
the moor to visit ns. We f ound that the shyness which he showed 
on his first retum had gone altogether, being replaced by the most 
charming conrtesy and condescension to aU ranks. He had also 
begun to acquire the North-conntry manner of Speech, and could 
converse with the common people. On his progress, if so it may be 
called, he was received everywhere with such joy that he was 
astonished, having as yet done nothing to desenre it. 

* The gentlemen of Northumberland,' he declared, * are the most 
hospitable in the whole world, and the women are the most beantif ol 
— yes, Miss Dorothy, though they are bnt as the moon compared 
with one sun which I know. As for the moors* — ^he had just 
ridden across Hexhamshire Common from Allendale to Blanchland 
on his way home to Dilston — ^ as for the moors, the air is certainly 
the finest in the world.* 

Then he told us of his travels, the people he had met with, and 
the things he had done and was going to do. He would enlarge 
Dilston ; he would rebuild Langley ; he would build a cottage on 
the banks of Derwentwater. where his ancestors once had a great 
house ; here he would build Doats, and then, with his friends, would 
float upon the still waters among the lovely Islands of the lake, and 
listen to the cooing of the doves in the woods, or to the melodious 
blowing of homs upon the shore. This, he said. would be all the 
Heaven he would ask if I was there to sit beside him in his boat. 
Alas ! Every taste that most adorns the age was possessed by this 
young nobleman, and especially those truly princely tastes which 
desire the erection of stately buildings, the gathering of friends to 
enjoy his wealth, and the society of beautif ul women. We ought 
not to reproach men with weakness on this score, seeing that all 
the best and noblest of mankind — and chiefly those — have loved 
women's society. 

Among other things that pleased him beside the universal welcome 
which he received, was that when he went into Lancashire — ^it is so 
small a trifle that it should not, perhaps, be mentioned — they made 
him Mayor of Walton. One would hardly suppose that it was 
worthy of the dignity of so {[reat a lord to be pleased with so small 
z thiog. Tet he was, and, just as Tom and nis friends loved to 
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drink and laiigh, and Mr. Hilyard (bnt of an evening only) to sing 
and act, and play the bnßoon, so Lord Derwentwater himself was 
not free from what we mav call, withont irreverence, a besetting 
infirmity of bis sex, and a blemish npon the character of many 
great men — ^I mean this love of tomf oobng. Now, the Corporation 
of Walton is nothing in the world bnt a clnb of gentlemen held in 
a viUage of that name near Preston. Every member of the Glul« 
held an office. The Mayor has a Depnty, to take the chair in his 
absence. There are also in this foolish society a Recorder, two 
Bailifffl, two Serjeants, a Physician, a Mace-bearer, a Poet Laureate, 
9nd a Jester« 

This bnrlesqne of serions institutions appeared to Lord Derwent- 
water, and no donbt to the other members of the Club, a most 
hnmourons stroke ; he langhed continnally over their doings and 
sayings with Tom ; and, in f act, so tickled him with the thing, that 
the very next year he took the jonmey with the Earl to Preston, 
and there was elected into the Clnb, and hononred with the office 
of Serjeant, while Mr. Hilyard, always to the front where fooling 
and play-acting were concemed, was made at once both Poet 
Laureate and Jester, which Offices were happily vacant for him. 
It is Said that Üie verses he wrote, the jests he made, and the songs 
he snng, were worthy of being added to Mr. Brownes ^ Miscellaneous 
Works,' or Mr. D'ürf ey's ' Pills to Purge Melancholy ;' bnt, nn- 
f ortnnately, the records of the Society perished in the disasters of 
the year 1715, and with them Mr. Hilyard s yerses. 

One may easily excnse this levity in Lord Derwentwater, when 
one remembers that he and all his companions were as yet in their 
earliest manhood, bef ore the vivacity or youth has vanished. Tom, 
the eldeet, was but six-and-twenty ; Lord Derwentwater himself, 
the youngest, only twentv-one ; all of them honest country gentle- 
men and their younger orothers, and none, as yet, sated with the 
pleasures of the wicked town. How were the younger sons, for 
instance, to find money for the pleasnres of town? I cannot 
pretend that all these young genÜemen were virtuous, or, in all 
their amnsements, innocent ; certainly, a good many of them were 
frequently drunk. Bnt still they were all yonng, and one f eels that 
a ^onng man may sin ont of mere youthful joy, and then repent ; 
while an old man, if he sins it is nardness of heart. And, being 
young, they were rull of spirits. 

* Solomon,' said Mr. Hilyard, * teaches that a merry heart doeth 
good like medicine. Also he reminds us that a merry head maketh 
a cheerful countenance, and, f urther, that he who is of a merry 
heart hath a continnal f east. Wherefore, Miss Dorothy, let not 
this laughter of his honour, my patron, and Lord Derwentwater 
trouble jrou.* 

Why, it conld not trouble one if the causes of their mirth could 
have oeen understood. But it is of no use to talk of these things. 
Women sit with quiet faces, though their hearts are glad ; but men 
most needs be laughing« Besides, Solomon has said so mach aboui 
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f ools and iheir mirth as to make one afndd, lest, by langhing over- 
mucb, one may be confounded witb these fools. 

Then b^;an my lord to come of ten to Blancbland, and I to enjoy 
the most happy six months of my lif e. Only six montbs I Yet, 
sdl that went bef ore and all that came af ter are to be counted as 
notbing compared with that brief period of happiness. He wonld 
come over in the moming, when Tom was abroad, and hold conver- 
sation with me, either Walking or in the old refectory where we 
sat. We ta^ed of many things which I have not forgotten, bat 
cannot wiite down all I remember. Sometimes Mr. I&lyard was 
with US, and sometimes we were alone. We conversed npon high 
and lof ty themes, as well as on little things of the moment. Once, 
Walking among the mins of the monks' chapel, I had the temerity — 
or perhaps the ill-breeding — ^to venture on asking him how it came 
abont that a man of bis knowledge and penetration oould continue 
in the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. 

He was not angry at the question, as might be ezpected (which 
shows bis goodness of heart), bnt laughed and said that he remained 
a Catholic becanse no one had yet succeeded in Converting the Pope. 

* Fair Doctor of Divinity/ he added ; * do not tempt me. There 
is nothing I would not ^mlingly do f or the sake of your heaux 
yeux ; but ask not a thing wMch touches my honour. Loyalty I 
owe to my Church as much as to my King. My cousin Dorothy 
would not surely advise a Radcliffe against Ms honour.* 

This question of bis religion dwelt in my lord's mind, and he 
returned to it on another occasion, saying very seriously that 
Protestants were unhappy in knowing none of the repose and ease 
of soul which belong to those who hold what he caUed the Tme 
Faith. 

' For/ he said, * either they are perplexed by doubts and always 
drifting into new heresies, or they are painfully striving, each for 
himself , and unaided, to attain hia own safety, or they are guided 
by one or other of the heretic doctors to their irreparable loss ; 
whereas we,' he addod, * live free from doubts. The Church hath 
settled all doubts long ago ; she Orders, and we obey ; she teaches, 
and we believe ; we have no reason for proving anything ; we live 
without fear, and when at length we die,* he took off bis hat, * we 
are fortified by the last consolations and tender Offices of the 
Church, and bome away by ministering an^els, some to Heaven, 
but of these not many ; the rest to the expiating fires of Purgatory. 
Fair cousin, I would that you, too, were in this fold with me !' 

I was silenced, for the grave eyes and eamest voice of bis lord- 
ship awed my soul. I knew not, indeed, what to answer until I 
consulted with Mr. Hilyard. In thinking over what my lord had 
said, his picture of faith seemed fair indeed. 

* Why,* Said Mr. Hilyard, when I spoke of it to him, *that ia 
true enough ; but, Miss Dorothy, remember that you, too, have a 
Church which teaches, Orders, and consoles. Where are the doubts 
of which his lordship speaks ? I know of none, for my own pari ; 
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nor do yon. And for ns, as weU as the Papisis, sorely there are 
the Sacraments of the Ghnrch, without the iires of Pui^atory.' 

Thxia easily is a Papist answered by a man of leaming. 

Bat to Lord Derwentwater I only made reply, meekly, that I was 
an Ignorant girl, and presumptnons in speaking of snch things ; 
whereas, if he would take coonsel with Lord Crewe or with &. 
Hilvard — bnt npon this he feil a-laughing. 

* What, consin/ he said, * wonld yon have me take the opinion of 
a jester, paid to make merriment for his master, and a singer of 
bacchanalian and dissolnte songs for a Company of drnnken revellers ? 
Nay, Miss Dorothy ; I know that he is thy friend, and I speak not 
to make thee angry ; and, in sober moments, I confess that I have 
f onnd him a person of leaming and wisdom« But in things spiritnal 
— ^think of it ! As for Lord Crewe, I have heard that he is an ex- 
cellent statesman, venerable for rank and years, and most benevolent 
in character ; bat I have never heard that he is a great theologian, 
or to be named in the same breath as the Fathers of the Ghnrch. 
And if he were, I have not myself the learning or the wit to 
ezamine and prove the very f onnaation of religion, or to be snre of 
getting a new faith if I cast away my present one, or finding belief 
throngh disbelief , or to hope for greater ease than at present I 
enjoy.' 

So no more was said at the time between them of Popery or 
matters of religion ; as for matters political, natnrally there was 
much talk, especially when letters and papers arrived from London 
with intelligence. The affairs of the French King were going 
badly ; as Englishmen we conld not bnt rejoice, theref ore. Yet the 
hopes of the Prince, so far as they rested on France, were decaying 
fast, wheref ore we must be sorry ; yet again, as if to pnt tu in 
heart, it was reported that London was growing daily more f avonr- 
able to the lawf nl Sovereign. 

* What London is, my lord,* said Mr. Hilyard, ever anxions to 
glorify his native town, Hhat is the conntry. London deserted 
Richard II., and he feil ; London joined Edward lY., and the Lan- 
castrians' cause was lost ; it was London which deposed Eing 
Charles and sent King James a-packing. Yet the passions of the 
mob are fickle ; we know them not. To-day they bawl for the 
Chevalier ; to-morrow they will throw np their caps for the Pro- 
testant religion, and will plnnder a Catholic Ambassador's house. 
It hath been well observed that the mob is like Tiberins, who, to 
one beffinning, " Yon remember, C»sar ?** replied, " Nay ; I do not 
remember what I was." * 

* We are a long way from Csesar,* said the Earl. ' Let ns, however, 
have no secret conspiracies and dark plots. There have been too 
many such already. It is not by treason that we shall bring back 
the King ; bnt bv the voice of the people. Never shall it be said 
that I, for one, oragged men from their homes to fight for their 
Princc, unless it was first made clear that the countiy was wholly 

for him,* 

6 
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' If London speaks, the nation will f oUow/ Mr. Hilyard repeatcd. 

* Wlien the coontry gentry agree to rise/ aaid Tom, * the thing is 
as good as done/ 

* Then let nothing be done/ Lord Derwentwatet added, * tili the 
Toice of the conntiy is certain, and the gentlemen of the country 
can be depended npon. As for French bayonets, we want none of 
th3m. And for prematnre risings, let ns countenance none of them, 
nor have to do with those who wonld bring them about. Say I 
well, Tom Forster?' 

* Excellently well, my lord,* Tom replicd ; thongh he was already, 
I now believe, in some kind of correspondence with those arch- 
conspirators, Dick Grascoigne and Captain Talbot. But let these 
words be remembered, because in the sequel it will be seen that 
they feil into Tom*8 heart and remained there, bringing f orth f mit. 

The sammer passed away with such discoui*se. The hunting-party 
was fixed for October the 30th. Mr. Hilyard, f ollowing her ladyship's 
instmctions, designed to make it a small and private part^ ; bnt 
when it was known that the illustrions Lord Crewe, with bis wif e, 
wonld be present, there came so many promises of attendance, that 
Order had to be taken for a very great qnantity of provisions, the 
arrangement for which cost myself and Jenny Lee many a long 
day's work. On the 29th, the Bishop and Lady Crewe rode from 
Bishop's Auckland, a distance of twenty miles, over rough conntry 
ways — a long ride for a man between seventy and eighty years ol 
age. When we heard that they were visible fi*om the hill, Tom 
and I went forth to meet them, and led them from thfi bhdge to 
the poroh. 

When Lady Crewe, whom then I saw for the first time since a 
little child, dismonnted, I perceived, thongh she was wrapped in a 
great thick hood covering her from head to f oot, that she had brown 
cnrÜDg hair like my own, and dark brown eyes of a singnlar bright- 
ness, which my own also somewhat resembled, and that she was of 
the same height, though stoiiter, then being abont the age of forty. 

' So,' she said to Tom, * thon art my nephew and my cohcir. 
Kiss my cheek, Tom. We shall have a great deal to say.' 

Then Tom assisted the Bishop to dismonnt. 

* Welcome, my lord/ he said, ' to yonr own honse and Manor of 
Blanchland.' 

' As for its being mine own, Kephew Forster,' said bis lordship, 
' thon mnst ask thy annt. She will not willingly let Bamborongh 
and Blanchland go to a Crewe.' 

Then we led them within, and I received my annt's gloves and 
muff, after kindly greetings from her; bnt I obsei*yed that her 
eyQ& f ollowed Tom. 

I wonld have knelt to the Bishop for bis blessing, bnt he raised 
me, saying kindly : 

*Let me see thy face, Miss Dorothy the yonnger. Why — so— 
there are Försters still, I see. Wif e, here is the living pictnre of a 
cortaijx maid with whom I f eU in love twenty years ago. Thon «rt 
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not so beantiful in my eyes, child, as thy aont ; bot I donbt not 
there are plenty who * 

*He hath the face of Ferdinando,* cried my annt, speaking of 
Tom, * and the voice of poor Will. Bnt perhaps most ne f avours 
my father, Sir William.' 

* She is very like all these, my dear/ said Lord Grewe, looking 
eamestly at me. * Child, when I look npon thy face I see my own 
Dorothy again, in her first beauty. Yet she is always the most 
beantiful woman in the world to me. And every age with her will 
bring its own charm.* 

*He has the manner of my own branch, not the Etherston 
Försters,' my lady continued. * Tom, you mnst come with me to 
London bef ore you go into the House. I shall present you to Lady 
Cowper, our consin ' (she was a Clavering). * She is a rank Whig, 
bnt a woman of f ashion and, what is better, of sense and virtue. 
Sense and virtue go together, Dorothy, child, though some people 
will have it otherwise.' 

Lord Crewe bestowed npon Tom a passin^ glance, which showed 
me that he was less interested than bis wif e m tho male Forsters. 

* My dear,' he said, ' if your nephew is wise he will ask f or the 
Society of no other woman than yourself while he is in London.' 

Lord Crewe loved bis wife so fondly that these compliments 
were but expressions of bis tendemess. Most old men dote on 
their young wives : not so Lord Crewe. His passion, old as he was, 
was that of stronff manhood, a steady and ardent flame which 
every woman shonld desire, one which causes the care and thought- 
fnlness of the lover to remain long after the honeymoon, and, 
indeed, throughont the earthly course. Never was there any example 
more tmly illustrating the virtue and happiness of conjugal love 
than that of Lord Crewe and his wife. 

When she had removed her travelling attire, and appeared, her 
hairdressed in Kfontangevnih Colberteen lace,her silk dres.. looped 
to show the rieh petticoat beneath, the lace npon her sleeve, her 
gold chain, and, above all, the surpassing digmty of her carriage 
and beauty of her face (though now in her fortieth year), I owned 
to myself that I had never beSore seen a lady so stately or so truly 
handsome, or so completely becoming her e^Eilted rank as the wife 
either of an EngHsh bishop or an English baron. 

^ What are thy thoughts, child ?' she asked, smiling. because I am 
sure she knew very well what they were. 

*' Madam,' I replied, with respect, * I was but thinking how the 
people everywhere, not only the gentief olk but' the common f olk, 
and not omy at Bamborongh, but here and at Alnwick and every- 
where, spes^ still of the beantiful Dorothy Forster — and that now 
I know at length what they mean.' 

* Tut, tut I' she replied, but she langhed and blushed — ^she had 
still the f airest complexion ever seen, and the deareat skin (f or the 
sake of her complexion she would never drink beer, and washed in 
cold water all the year round), and » colour, white and red, which 

6-2 
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came and went like a girl's ; her teeth were of a pearly white— 
women of forty are sometimes lamentable to look upon, so bad have 
their teeth become — with a month and rosy lips which seemed still 
yonng ; her face was round rather than oval ; her eyes were large and 
dark brown, as I have said ; her hair was piled in a low tower, and 
covered with laces ; her sloping Shoulders were also half-hidden by 
a lace mantle, and she had the most dainty fignre ever seen. Troly 
a Juno among women, who had been the chief of the Graces in her 
yonth. 

* Tut, tut !' she replied, tapping my cheek with her fan, but yet 
well pleased. * Silly child I Beauty is but f or a day. We women 
have our little summer of good looks. A f ew years and it is over. 
I am an old woman now. But you, mv dear, may look into the 
ghiss and see there what your annt was like when she, like you, was 
lüneteen years of age.' 

Then we sat down to supper, Mr. Hilyard being first presented. 
He would have absented himself altogether, being modest and much 
afraid of the Lord Bishop ; but my lady asked f or him, and was 
good enough to insist upon his presence. Conversation was grave 
and seriouB, chiofly sustained by the Bishop, Mr. Hilyard saying 
never a word, but Keeping his eyes on the table, and mightily re- 
lieved when at nine his lordship begged to be ezcused, on the ground 
that they had travell^ f ar, and that now he was old and must to 
bed betimes. 

' You have put ns in the haunted Chamber, Dorothy,* said Lady 
Crewe. * It was there that Sir Claudius died. When I was a child, 
I looked every day af ter dark f or his ghost. But it never came. 
Tes, Blanchland is a stränge, ghostly place. The people nsed to 
speak of terrible things.* 

The Bishop gave her his band. 

*Come, my aear,"he said. 'I engage to drive away any ghosts 
that come to disturb your sleep.' 

Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, of Stene, in Northamptonshire, and Bishop 
of Durham, was at this time seventy-seven years of a^e, which we 
rightly consider a very great age indeed. There were m him, how- 
ever, none of the infirmities of age ; his walk was as firm, bis eye 
was as clear, his voice as vigorous, his seat on horseback as steady, 
as in most men at fif ty. In appearance he was most Singular. For 
he wore his own hair, and not a wig ; this was long, and abundant, 
and perfectly white ; on his upper lip was a small whisker or 
moustache ; he always had upon bis head a little velvet cap ; he was, 
in person, toll and spare ; in his carriage, he stooped somewhat, a 
fine, scholarly habit, as caused by much reading and meditation ; 
his eyes were black and piercing ; his nose was straight and clear ; 
his lips were set firm ; and his chin was long and pointed. Those 
who have seen the portrait of Charles I., may be informed that 
Lord Crewe*8 face somewhat resembled that of the sainted monarch. 

He was a younger son of I^ord Crewe, of Stene, in Northampton^ 
Bhire, bat, by the death of his eider brothers, he succeededi in hii 
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fiftieth year, to the title. He was, in early life, a distinguished 
Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, and was elected a FeUow of 
that venerable Fonndation during the Protectorate, but declared f or 
Crown and Hierarchy in 1660. He was made Rector of his College, 
Dean of Chichester, and Clerk of the Closet to King Charles II. 
In the year 1671, he was consecrated Bishop of Oxford, and two 
years later was translated to the See of Dnrham, which he held f or 
fif ty years, the longest episcopate, I believe, in the history of the 
Church of England. 

No one is ignorant that this prelate incnrred great odium dnring 
the reign of King James II. f or his snpport of that monaroh's 
measures. I am not obliged to def end or to accuse his action while 
he was on the Ecclesiastical Conunission ; and to those who charge 
him with the prosecntion of Dr. Samuel Johnson, of the Yice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, with his &mous offer to attend pnblicly 
the entry of the Pope's Nnncio into London, and with his conduct 
in the case of Magdalen College, Oxford, the writer has nothing at 
all to say, because she is a simple woman, and these things are too 
high for her. It is tme that in 1688 he was exempted from pardon, 
and had to take flight across the seas ; yet, which shows that his 
enemies had nothing they could bring home to him, he presently 
came back and remained onmolested nntil his death — that is to say, 
for five-and-twenty years. He was so good a man, and of so tmly 
kind a heart, tiiat one cannot believe he ever did or said a wrong 
thing. Certainlv he never changed his principles, npholding Divine 
Bight and the lawfnl succession of the Stuarts, and makino; no 
Beeret of his doctrines. As becomes a bishop, however, he took no 
active share in the affairs of Üie party, except in this very year of 
grace, namely 1710^ when he opposed Üie prosecntion of Dr. 
Sacheverell. And his last words to his chaplain when he died, füll 
of years, in 1722, were, ^Bemember, Dick, never go over to the 
other side.' 

As for his wealth, he possessed, as Lord Crewe, his estates and 
the ancestral seat of Stene, with other manors and houses, in 
Northamptonshu'e. As Ix)ra Bishop of Dnrham, he enjoyed the 
revenues and the powers of a Prince Palatine, with six splendid 
Castles, including Dnrham, Auckland, and Norham, and eight great 
houses. He mostly kept his Court (for tmly it was little less) at 
Durham, where he entertained in the year 1677 the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, on his way to Üie north. A magnificent pre- 
late, indeed ; with we courage to declare and uphold his opinions ; 
splendid in his carriage, his knguage, his dress, and in the liveries 
of his servants; one who mied himself, his household, and his 
diocese with a firm hand ; who spent freely, yet administered 
prudently; was affable to all except to those who would dispute 
his authority or his rank. 

* And now, Tony,* said Tom, when they were gone, * we cannot 
sing with a bishop in the house ; but we can drink. The lemons, 
brave boy, and tiie whisky. Methinks her ladyship means well.' 
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' So well,* Said Mr. Hilyard, * that your honour hath but to defer 
to her opinions, and yonr f ortanes wül be higher even than I looked 
for. As for myself/ here he sighed, and looked miserable for the 
Space of three and a half rammers of pnnch, when he cheered up, 
and Said that if starvation was bef ore him. all the more reason for 
enjoying the present moment, and that or all the choice gif ts of 
Heaven, that of whisky pnnch was certainly the one for which 
mankind shonld be most gratefnl. While he discoursed upon its 
merits I lef t them, and to bed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A HÜNTING PARTY. 

It has been pretended that the party of this day was one of the 
earliest attempts made by !Mr. Forster the younger towards making 
himself the leader of the cause in the north. On the contrary, he 
had as yet no thought at all about leading. The gentlemen came 
together for no other purpose than to meet the Bishop (many of 
them being Gatholics, who could only see him on some such occa- 
sion) and Lord Derwentwater, and the meeting was especially 
snmmoned to enable these two to meet one another. Among those 
who came to the meeting were many of the gentlomcn who five 
years afterwards, to their undoing, took up arms for the Prince. 
Most of them lay at Hexham ovemight, and came over the moor in 
the moming. It was a gallant sight, indeed, to see the gentlemen 
riding into the quadrangle, and giving their horses to the grooms, 
whüe they paid their respects to Lady Crewe, who was already 
dressed, early as it was, and received them with a kindly welcome 
which pleased all. The Bishop, she said, begged to be excnsed at 
that early hour ; he would meet bis fricnds in the evening. Mean- 
time, breakfast, or Inncheon, was spread, with cold pasties, spiced 
beef , game, and beer for all who chose. 

They were a hearty and hungry crew. One cannot bnt re- 
member with what good-wiU they trooped in, and how they made 
the sirloins of beef to grow small, the pasties to yanish, and the 
birds to disappear — ezccpt their bones ; also with what cheerf olness 
they exhorted each other to fiU np and drink again. They had a 
day's hnnting before them. Surely a man may eat and drink who 
is going out for six or eight hours a-horscback across Hexhamshire 
Common. It was a pretty sight, certainly, when they had finished, 
to see them mount in the great quadrangle, with the shouting of the 
yonnger men — ^ah ! King Solomon's medicine of the merry heart ! 
— and so off, trooping through the old gateway out upon Üie open 
moor, whither the huntsman had taken the hounds. I, who seldom 
rode, went with them on this day. Beside me rode Lord Derwent- 
water, brave in scarlet, aa were his brothers. But he was grave, and 
even sad. 

*' I cannot but think, Miss Dorothy,' he said, ' that it is a stränge 
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thing f or ns to laugh and shont while our business is to talk 01 
treason, according to the law of the land. When will treason 
become loyalty, and rebellion fidelity to the King ?' 

Then there arose a great 70-hoing and shoatiiu;, and the foz was 
f onnd, and we all rode af ter it. About that day^ hnnting it needa 
not to speak much. It was a long mn. Tom^ with CharHeBadcliffe, 
was in at the death, and they gave me the creatnre's bmsh. As for 
Lord Derwentwater, he lef t not my side, being more concerned to 
talk with me than to gallop af ter the hounds. Gertainly he never 
was a keen fox-hnnter, his ideas of the hunt bcing taken from 
France, where, as he hath told me, the party ride down lanes or 
allees, in a great forest, af ter a wild boar or a stag, the sides of the 
lanes being lined with rustics, to prevent the boar from taking 
shelter in the wood. But he owned that our sport was more manly. 
This was a pleasant, nay, a deli^htful ride for me, seeing as I did in 
the eyes of his lordship those signs of admiration which please the 
hearts of all women alike, whether they be confident in their beauty 
or afraid that they possess no charms to fix the affections of in- 
constant man. Perhaps we gaess very readily what most we desire. 
At this time (let me conf ess and own without shame what need not 
be concealed) I had begnn to desire one thing very much ; that is 
to say, I understood very well that the happiest woman in the world 
would be she to whom this yonng gentleman would give the piice- 
less blessing of his love. This made me watchf ul of his speech and 
looks ; and enabled me, young and inexperienced as I was, to read 
▼ery well the conf ession made by eyes füll of admiration, though 
no Word at all was spoken. No gentleman in the world hiul better 
eyes or sweeter than Lord Derwentwater, and no man's love, I knew 
very well, was more to be desired ; and, innocent and Ignorant as 
we were, neither of us, at that time, considered the difficiüties in 
the way. Poor Dorothy I 

Some of the eider gentlemen remained behind, and sat all the 
moniing to talk with Lady Grewe, once their teast and channing 
beauty, still beautif ul and gracious, as a great lady should be. Every 
woman likes, I suppose, to f eel that men remember the beauty of 
her youth. It is a fleetin^ thing, and we are told that, like all 
earthly things^ it is a vamty. Nevertheless, it is a vanity which 
pleases for a lif etime, and, like understanding in a man, it may be 
used, while it lasts, for great purposes. Lady Crewe knew well 
how te use her beauty and charm of words as well as of face, in 
Order to lead men whithersoever she would. This is a simple art, 
though f ew women understand it, being nothing more or less than 
to make each man think the thing which he most desires to believe 
true, namely, that he occupies whoUy the thoughts, hopes, interest, 
and sympathy of the woman who would Iure mm and lead him. 

^ It is not love,' said Mr. Hilyard once, * so much as vanity, which 
leads the world. Dalila conquered Samson by playing upon his 
pride of strength. Cleopatra overcame Antony by aclmowledging 
the irresifltible charm of a hero.' 
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So Lady Grewe, by coaxing, flattering, making men f eel happy 
and proua of themselves (since they would please so great and 
gracions a lady), in a word, b^r chamung men, conld de with them 
wbat she pleased. Of conrse, it need not be said that tbere conld be 
no question of gallantry with this stately dame, the wif e of the 
great Lord Grewe. Certainly not ; yet all men were her slavea. 

Some time between ten and eleven in the f orenoon, the party 
being all ridden forth, my lord the Bishop came out from bis 
Chamber, dressed and ready for the duties of the day. At so 
advanced a stage of lif e, one must, I suppose, approach each day, 
which may be the last, slowly and carefully, fortified before the 
work of äie day begins with food, prayer, and meditation. His 
lordship looked older in the moming than in the evenin^ ; yet not 
decayed. Thongh the lines and crowVf eet of age lay thickly upon 
his lace, so tiiat it was seamed and scarred by a thonsand waving 
lines, his eye was as bright and his lips as firm as if he were but 
forty or fif ty. After a little disconrse with the ^entlemen who had 
remained bciiind, he sent immediately for Mr. Hilyard. He, to say 
the tmth, was by no means anxions for the interview, and had 
shown, ever since this party was proposed, a singnlar desire to 
avoid the Bishop ; proposing a hundrea different pretezts for his 
absence. 

First, his lordship, with great show of politeness, of which he 
was peif ect master, begged Mr. Hilyard to show him the mins and 
remains of this stränge place, which onr steward very willingly did, 
hoping, as will be seen, to stave off the questions which he f eared. 
Presently, af ter talk abont the Premonstratensian Friars (this was 
the leamed name of the monks who were mnrdered, bnt why thcy 
had so long a name, or wbat it means, I know not, nor need we 
inqnire into the superstitions reasons for such a name), and after 
considering the qua^ngle and the ancient Gate Tower, they tomed 
into the graveyajxl, where were the ruins of the chapel. Here they 
talked of GoÜiic architecture, a subject on which, as on so many 
other things, Mr. Hilyard was well versed ; and the Bishop. after 
lamenting the min of so beautif nl a place, said that he conld not 
snffer whole f amilies thns to grow np in heathendom with so fair 
a chapel waiting bnt a roof, and that he should take order thcref or. 

* As for yon, sir,' he saia to Mr. Hilyard, ^ yon seem to be pos- 
sessed of some leaming. Yon have studied, I pei*ceiye, the archi- 
tecture of onr churches.' 

* In my humblo waj, my lord, I have read such books on the 
subject as have fallen mto my hands.' 

* And you are not nnacqnainted with the ancient dispositions of 
monasteries, it would seem.' 

* Also in my small way, mv lord ; and with such chances of Ob- 
servation as I have obtained. 

Then the Bishop seated himself upon a fallen stone in the come? 
of the tower, where he was shelterea from the wind, and where the 
sonshine f eU, and fixed upon Mr. Hilyard his eyes, which were like 
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the eyes of a hawk f or cleamess, and more terrible for steranesa 
than the eyes of a lion, and said : 

*' Then, sir, let me ask : Who are yon ?' 

* My lord, my name, at yonr lordship's Service, is Antony Hil- 
yaid.' 

* So mnch I know. And for ten years, or thereabonts, in the 
Service of the Försters. Now, sir, I meddle not with afiPairs which 
belong not to me, theref ore when Mr. Thomas Forster of Etherston 
received yon as my nephew's tutor, I made no inqniry. Again, 
when I heard, throngh her ladyship^ that the tntor, instead of 
becominff a chaplain, as is generally his landable ambition, became 
a stewara, I maae no inqniry, because, tntor or steward, yonr affairs 
seemed to concem me not at all. Bat in view of the singnlar affec- 
tion which my lady hath conceived for her nephew, her hopes for 
his f ntnre, and her designs as regards his inheritance, I can no longer 
snffer him to remain nnder Üie inflnence of men abont whose 
character I know nothing. Doubtless, sir, yon are honest. My 
nephew and his sister swear that yon are honest.' 

*I hope so, my lord.* 

' It is certain that yon have, whether for purposes of yonr own 
or not, acquired such an inflnence over both my nephew and my 
niece that I mnst come to an nnderstandin^. Yon sing, act, and 
play the Merry Andrew, when he has his f nends abont him ; yon 
manage his honsehold, and keep his accounts ; yon have tanght the 
young lady to sing, play mnsic, read French, and other things, which, 
as my lady is assui*ed, are all innocent and desirable accomplish- 
ments. We have also leamed that althongh yon were engaged npon 
a salary or wage of thirty ponnds a year, von have never received 
any of that monev, save a guinea here and there for clothing. Now, 
sir, I jndge not oef orehand, bnt yon may be, for aught I know, a 
vile Whig, endeavouring to instil into an honest mind pemicions 
opinions ; or yon may be one of those secret plotters who are the 
curse of onr party^ and Iure on centlemen to their destmction ; or 
von may be, which is not impossible, a Jesuit on some secret service. 
So, sir, oef ore we go any f nrther, yon will teil me who and what 
yon are — whose son, where bom and brought up— of what stock, 
town, religion.* 

* For my birth, my lord, I am of London ; for my religion, I am 
a Protestant and hnmble servant of the Chnrch ; for my origin, my 
father was a vintner, with a tavem in Barbican ; for my edncation, 
it was at St. Panl's School, where I got credit for some scholarship, 
and * — ^here he bowed his head, and looked gnilty — * at Oxford, in 
yonr lordship's own College of Lincoln.' 

* Go on, sir.* For now Mr. Hilyard ahowed signs of the greateat 
distress, and began to cough, to hem, to blow his nose, and to wipe 
his brow. * Go on, sir, I command.' 

*I cannot denv, my lord — nay, I confess — though it cost me the 
nost I hold and diive me out into the world — that I concealed from 
mr. Forster the reasons why I left Oxford withont a degree. I 
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hope that yonr lordship will consider my subsequent conduct to 
have in some measure mitigated the ojQEence.' 

* What was the reason ?* 

' My lord, I was expelled.* 

The Bishop nodded his head as terrible as great Jove. 

* So, sir/ he said, while the unlncky man trembled before him, 
* 80, 8ir, you were expelled. This is trnly an excellent recommenda- 
üon for a tutor and teacher of young gentlemen. Pray, sir, why 
this pnnishment ?' 

* My lord,* the poor man replied in great conf usion, * suff er me of 
yonr patience to explain that f rom my childhood npwards I have 
continoally been afHicted — affliction must I needs call that which 
hath led me to the min of my hopes — ^with the desire of mocking, 
acting, and impersonating ; also with the temptation to writeverses, 
whether in Latin or in English ; and with the love of exciting the 
laughter and mirth of my companions. So that to hold np to deri- 
sion the nsher while at school, which cansed me of ten to be soundly 
Bwitched, was my constant joy— even thongh I had af terwards to 
cry — ^becanse my f ellows langhed at the Performance. Or I was 
acting and rehearsing for their delight some passage from Dryden, 
Shakespeare, or Ben Jonson, which I had seen npon the stage. 

* In piain langnage, sir, thon wast a common buffoon/ 

^ Say, rather, my lord, with Submission, an actor — histrio. Roscius 
was rather my model than the Boman mime.' 

* As thon wilt, sir. Go on.' 

*' Yonr lordship cannot bnt remember that at every public act tho 
Terr88 Filius, after the Proctor, Jiath permission to ridicule, or to 
hold np to derision, or to satiriz o ^ 

^ Man/ cried the Bishop, * I had partly gnessed it. Thon wert, 
then, a Terns Filius.* 

* My lord, it is most true.* 

The Bishop*s face lost its severity. He langhed, while Mr. Hil- 
yard stood before him trembling, yet a little reassured. For, to say 
the truth, he expected nothing bnt instant dismissal. 

* The Ten» Filius,' said the Bishop. * There were many of them, 
but f ew of much account. Some were coarse, some were ill-bred, 
some were mstic, some were mde— here and there one was witty. 
Tho heads and tutors loved better the coarse than the witty. Ay, 
ay ! They expelled Tom Pittie when I was a bachelor, and they 
made Lancelot Addison, af terwards Dean of Lichfield, beg pardon 
on his knees. So, sir, you were the licensed jester of the University ? 
An honourable post, forsooth !' 

*It was not so much, my lord,* Mr. Hilyard went on, *formy 
jests before tiie University, as for certain verses which were brought 
home to me by the treachery of a man, who— but that does not 
concemyour lordship.' 

* Of what kind where the verses ?* 

*They were of a satirical kind.* Mr. Hilyard pulled out his 
pocket-book, in which he kept memoranda, receipts, biUa, and so 
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f orth. * If yoar lordship wonld venture to look at them. I keep 
always by me a copy to remind me of my sin.' He f ound a wom 
and thnmb-marked sheet of printed paper. * In Latinitv they have 
been said to have a tonch of Martial or Ansonius at bis best---but I 
may not boast/ He placed tbe verses in tbe Bisbop's hands, and 
waited, with a look of expectant pride ratber than of repentance : 
be was no longer a confessing sinner, or a 3 oster bronght to sbame ; 
bnt, ratber, a poet waiting for bis patron's verdict of praise or 
blame. 

Tbe Bisbop read ; tbe Bisbop smiled ; tben tbe Bisbop langbed. 

' Tbe matter, tmly, is most impudent, and ricbly deserved pun- 
isbment. Tbe style, donbtless, deserv^ reward. And for tbis 
tboa wast ezpelled ?' 

* My letters recommendatory, my lord, made no mention of tbe 
tbing. Indeed, tbey were aU written for me by tbose scbolars wbo 
were mv frienos and companions.* 

* Well, sir, it is done, and I snppose you bave repented offen 
enongb. For so good a scbolar migbt bave aspired to tbe dignities 
of tbe Cburcb. It is an old tale : for a momenVs gratification, a 
lif elong sorrow. Ton langbed as a boy, in order tbat yon migbt 
cry as a man. Ton migbt bave become Fellow, Dean, Tutor, even 
lilaster ; Bector of a coontry living, Canon, Prebendary, Arcbdeacon, 
or even — ^Bisbop. Tbere are, in tbese times, wben gentlemen fiy 
from tbe Cbni'cb, many Bisbops on tbe Bencb of no better origin 
tban yonr own. Yon are Steward to a country gentleman ; keeper 
of farm and bonsebold acconnts ; f ellow-toper, wben bis bonour is 
alone ; jester, wben be batb Company.' 

' I know it, my lord,' replied Mr. Hilyard bnmbly. * I am Mr. 
Forster's serrant. Tet, a faitbfnl servant.' 

* I know notbing to tbe contrary. Wby bave you not, during 
tbese six years, asked for tbe money promised at tbe outset ?' 

* Ob, my lord— consider — ^pray — I am under Obligation of grati- 
tude to a most kind and generous master, and a most considerato 
mistress. Tbey subsist, tbougb bis bonour would not like it statcd 
so plainly, on tbe bounly of your lordsbip and my lady. Sbould I 
presume to take for myself wnat was meant for bis bonour ?' 

Tbe Bisbop made no reply for a wbile, but looked eaiiiestly into 
bis face. 

* Eitber tbou art a very bonest fellow,' be said at lengtb, * or tbou 
art a practised courtier.' 

* No courtier, my lord.' 

*I believe not. Now, sir, I tbink it wiU be my duty to'advise 
ber ladysbip tbat no cbange need be made. But f ni*tber inquiry 
must be maae. Continue, tberef ore, for tbe present, in tby duties. 
And, for tbe salary, I will see tbat tbou lose notbing.' 

He tben began to ask, in apparently a careless fadiion, about tbe 
manner of our daily lif e, bearing bow Tom spent bis days in sboot- 
ing and so fortb, and sbowed no desire for reading, yet was no f ool, 
and ready to receive inf ormation ; bow tbe bospitality of tbe Manor 
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HoQse, thongh not so splendid as ihat of its late owners, was abnnd* 
ant, and open to all who came, and so f orth j to all of which tiie 
Bishop listened, as great men nse, namely, as if these small things 
are of small impor&nce, yet it is well to know them, and that, 
being so small, it is not necessary to express an opinion npon them. 

' I heai',' he said, ' that cei-tain agitators continue to go about the 
conntry. Do they come here ?* 

Mr. Hilyard replied that Captain Gascoigne and Captain Talbot 
bad been to the north that year, bnt that Mr. Forster was not, to 
his knowledge, in correspondence with them. 

* It is important,' said the Bishop, * that no steps be taken f or the 
present. There are reasons of State. See that yon enconrage no 
such work. I take it that my nephew is popnlar, by reason of a 
frank character and generons band, such as the Försters have always 
displayed, rather than by leaming or eloqnence.' 

* Yonr lordship is right. If I may presume to point ont a fault 
in my patron ^ 

•Whatisit?' 

'It is his inexperience. He hath never, ezcept to Cambridge, 
gone beyond his own county. Theref ore he may oe easily impo^ 
npon, and led — ^whither his friends would not wish him to ^o.' 

To this the Bishop made no reply, bnt feil into a meditauon, and 
presently rose and lef t Mr. Hilyu:j among the ruins. 

' I expeoted,* said Mr. Hilyara, when he told me of this discourse, 
' nothing short of an order to be packinff. Nothing short of that 
would do, I thotight, f or a man who had oeen expeued the üniver- 
sity f or holding np the Seniors to derision. Alas I I have been a 
monstrous fool. i et I doubt not I shoiQd do it asain. When wit 
is in, wisdom is out. There was a man of whom I once read, *' He 
might have saved his life conld he have refrained his tongne." Bnt 
he could not. Therefore, he said bis epigram and was hanged, 
happy in the thought that his hoii-mot womd be remembered. Like 
good actions, good sayings live and bear fruit beyond the tomb. 
My Satire on the Senior Proctor — ^the Bishop laughed at it. Think 
you that many Bishops in the f uture will not also laugh at it ?* 

' Is it so very comic»!, Mr. Hilyard, that it would make me laugh ? 
For, yon know, my sex are not so f ond of laughing as your own.' 

He replied, a uttle disconcerted, that the chief pointi of his 
Satire lay in the Latin, which I could not understand. 

The business of the day, namely, the conversation between Lord 
Derwentwater and Lord Crewe, took place in the evening, af ter 
dinner. Our guests were divided into two sets, one of which con- 
sisted of the older and more important gentlemen present, and the 
other of the younger sons. The latter spent their evening in the 
kitchen under the refeotoiy, where they were petf ectly happy, if 
the noise of singing and laughing denotes happiness. I saw Tom's 
face grow melancholy as he sat between Lord Crewe on his lef t and 
lAdy C^ewe on bia nght> listening to discourse on grave and serioua 
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matten, while all this memment went ort bdow. Strange it was 
to see at the same table an EngUsh Bishop and a Gatholic Earl. 

When tibe servants were gone, Tom rose in bis place and reminded 
bis frienda tbat tbey were assembled tbere in order to afford an 
opportnnity f er a Conference between Lord Crewe, tbe Bishop of 
Ihirham, on the one band, and Lord Derwentwater, with the honest 

gentlemen of the connty, on the other. This Conference being 
appily arranged, tbey would remind each other tbat tbey had with 
them the most yenerable of the party, one who conld remember 
Noll Gromwell bimself , and had voted f or King and Bishops before 
Charles II. came back. With which words he asked them to drink 
to the Prince. 

After this tbey beffan by all, with one consent, talking of tbe 
latest intelligence, and of the great hopes which they entertained ; 
bow the Queen was reported to lean more and more to the cause of 
her brotber ; bow tbe people of London were fast recovering their 
loyalty ; and bow tbe country, save f or a f ew pestilent and unnatural 
Whigs, was Jacobite to the core ; and so forth. It seemed as if I 
had b^ird tbat kind of talk all my lif e. If it was true, wby conld 
they not recaU the Prince at once, and withont more to do? 
If it was not true, why try to keep up their spirits with a 
f alsehood ? The piain, simple tmth does not ao f or men ; 
they mnst have exaggerations, rumours, see everythin^ greater 
than it is. Otherwise, tbere would be no sucui thing as a 
parW. 

I To one wise man,' said Mr. Hilyard to me, speaking privately of 
this matter, * it seems as if , things beine weighed, tbe for and the 
against, tbe scale inclines this way. To another wise man, tbe 
solle inclines tbat way. To tbe f ollowers of those wise men who 
cannot weigh Üie arguments, or even perceive them, the scale kicks 
the beam. The more Ignorant tbe partisan, tbe more thorough he 
is. Wberefore, tbe Lora protect us from wars of religion, in which 
every common soldier knows more than bis officers.' 

"While this kind of talk went on, tbe Bishop sat quiet and grave, 
saying nothing ; while Lord Derwentwater listened, and Lady 
Crewe smiled graciously on one after the other as they appealed 
to her. 

When eacb had said what was in bis mind on tbe matter of 
lovalty, tbe Bishop invited Lord Derwentwater to teil the Company, 
who liad neyer baa the happiness of seeing tbe Prince, what manner 
of man he was to look upon. 

' In person, my Lord Bishopj' he replied, ' bis Highness is tall, 
and inclined to be thin, as his father was before bim. He is, 
althouffh so young in years, already grave in manner ; he speaks 
little ; ne is rarely heard to langh ; he hath little or nothing of the 
natural gaiety of youns men in France. He rides well ; his personal 
courage cannot be doubted, having been sufficiently proved at Oude- 
narde and Malplaquet; be is familiär with the names of lül bis 
Iriends. For instance, in NQrth^mberland, he knows tbat he oan 
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reckon on Tom Forster ' — ^here my lord bowed to Tom, who red- 
dened with pleasnre, and drank off another bumper to the Prince— 
* and on Mr. Errington ' — ^here Mr. Errington did the like, and his 
lordship went on to name other gentlemen, especially Protestants, 
in the room. 

* If a woman may ask the qnestion/ said Lady Crewe, * we wonid 
hope that his character f or religion and virtue, as well as f or conrage, 
is such as to endear him to the hearts of those who would fain see 
princes of blameless life.' 

At this time the Prince, then only two-and-twenty years of age, 
thongh he had not acquired the repntation which af terwards made 
many of his friends in England cold to him, was by no means free 
from reproach — ^indeed, there are many who throw temptation in 
the way of a prince — and Lord Derwentwater pansed before he 
replied. 

*• As for religion,' said my lord, ' I know that he hath been most 
religionsly edncated, and that his mother is a saintly woman. So 
mach I can depose from my own knowledge. For, if my Lord 
Bishop will pardon the remark, there were more masses at St. 
Germain*s than many abont the Court would willingly attend. Ab 
for virtue, there have been rumours — are there not rmnours of 
every Prince ? One must not repeat idle reports.* 

* One would wish to know,* saicl the Bishop, ' if the Prince hath 
a martial bearing, and one which may encourage his followers. 
Let OS remember the gallantry of Prince Bupert, and the cheerfnl 
courage of young King Hai at Agincourt.* 

*I have neyer seen him,' Lord Derwentwater replied, 'with 
troops. I know not whether his face would show the cheerful 
courage of which vour lordship speaks. That he is brave is well 
known. If he is less at home in camp than in his Court, we must 
thank the Queen, his mother, and the good priests, his instructors, 
who have made him, perhaps, fitter for heaven than for earth.* 

* I very much doubt it,' said the Bishop, with a smile. 

It was wonderf ul to think that here was a young gentleman who 
had actually been brought up with His Highness, and conversed 
with him, and was teUing us about him. 

' Well,' said the Bishop, * they may have made him fitter for the 
Mass than the march. Pity — pity — a thousand pities that his 
father must needs throw away his crown for his creed — joxa 
pardon, my lord — when he had already, had he pleased, the ancient, 
yet ref ormed, Church of England. It Ukes mo not. I would ratiier 
he were more of a soldier and less of a priest. These things are 
well known to me already, but I wished that these gentlemen here 
also should hear them. For, believe me, all is not yet olear before 
US, my lord. I have watched the times for fif ty years and more. 
The crowd hath shouted now for one aide, and now for another ; 
but never, saving your lordship's presence, have their greasy oaps 
been tossed up for a Boman Catholic. And, even if tiie genend 
opinion be troe, and the Yoic9 of the ooantry be f Qr tbe young 
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Prince, I am very certain that he will not win the English heart, 
and 80 secnre bis throne, nnless he consent to change his reliffion.* 

' It may be so,' replied the Earl. ' Yet snre I am that he will 
never change his religion.* 

' Then,' said the Bishop, * if he comes home this year, or next, 
the Tery next year after his priests will get him sent abroad again. 
We are a people who have religion mnch npon the lips — and it is 
the Protestant religion — bat it hinders not the Inxnry of the rieh 
or the vices of the poor. There are still living among ns — I say 
this in presence of yon Gatholic gentlemen — ^those whose fathers 
and grandf athers have spoken with men and women who remem- 
be^ed the flames of Smithfield. Yonr lordship is young, bnt you 
will never — I prophes^ — no, never — see England so changed that 
she will look withont jealonsv and hatred npon a conrt of priests.' 

' The King may Surround nimself , if he pleases, with Protestant 
advisers/ said the Earl. * We of the old f aith are content to sit at 
home in obscurity. Your lordship will not seek to bnm ns. We 
ask but toleration and our civil rights.' 

The Bishop shook his head. 

* Will he be allowed ?' he asked. * Meantime, my lord, it does 
my heart good to see you — still a young man and an Englishman — 
no Frenchman — back again among your own people. Trust me, 
you will be happier here than at St. Germain's or Versailles. 
Believe an old man who was about the Court for nearly thirty 
years : it is an air which begetteth bad humours of the blood — 
with jealousies, envies, and heartbumings. He who waiteth npon 
Princes must expect rubs such as happen not to quiet men. And, 
young man,* he laid his band npon the EarPs Shoulder, ' listen not, 
I entreat you, to vapouring Iriah captains or to Sootchmen disap- 
pointed of their pensions, or to soured English Papists, or to those 
who have waited in antechamber tili rage has seized their heart. 
Let US remain on the right side. Some day it will prevail. On 
that day the voice of the whole country will call tiieir Sovereign 
home. It may be that they will make him first embrace the f aith 
as contained in the Thirty-nine Articles. Justice is mighty, and 
shall prevail. But, gentlemen, no plots ! And you, sir, as you are 
the nearest among us all to the throne, so be the most cantious. 
Set the youuff hot-heads of the north a good example. Gentlemen' 
— he rose, taU and majestic, with white waving locks and stooping 
Shoulders, and his wife rose at the same time and gave him her 
arm — ' my lords and gentlemen, Anglican or Gatholic, whether of 
the old or the ref ormed faith, I give my prayers for the rightful 
cause, and to all here the blessing of a Bishop. Yea !' — ^he raised 
his tall figure to the fuU height, Hhe blessing of one who is a 
successor of the Apostles by unbroken and lineal descent and right 
divine I* 

Lord Derwentwater beut a knee, and kissed the Bishop*s band. 
Then the Company parted right and lef t, bowing low, while tho old 
Bishop, with his lady and her niece, lelt the room. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

Bo, for pmdence* sake, and for carefnlness, and to avoid the 
chargea of an open honse, we remained at Blanchland nntil the 
Kew Year. 

Bef ore her departnre, Lady Crewe held a long and very serions 
talk with Tom, the natnre of which I was not told at tne time. 
For many days af terwards he was graver than was his wont, and 
talked mnch about his place in the connty ; he reprimanded Mr. 
Hilyard, also, when he spoke of sport, for thinking of nothing 
niore worthy his attention (whereas the poor man thonght of sport 
not at all, save only to please his patron), and he made inqniry 
abont the Monse of Oommons, the dnties and Privileges of members, 
and how a gentleman mavrise to eminence in that au^st assembly, 
from which I conjecturea that some plan had been laid before him 
by my annt. He spoke also of matrimony and of heiresses, sayinff 
that a man in his position, althongh his estates were embarrassed, 
miffht look as high as anyone, and that London was the place to 
find a rieh gentlewoman — not Northnmberland, where the f anulies 
were so large and the times grown so peacef nl that of heiresses 
there were none in the whole connty. 

' Sir,* said Mr. Hilyard, * I know little conceming the ways of 
the great, yet I have walked in St. James*s Park and seen the ladies 
foUowed by the beanx, f ew of whom can be compared with yoor 
hononr for comeliness and strength ; while there are many who cnt 
a fine figare in the park and the theatre, yet have never an acre of 
land in sdl their family.' 

Tom was twenty-seven by this time, no longer in the first finsh 
of manhood, bat a handsome f ellow stül, thou^ beginning a donble 
chin and inclined to be corpulent. As regards the pnrsuit of an 
heiress, I never heard anything more abont it, and conjectnre that 
it was a part of her ladyship's advice offered, bat not carried into 
practice. In matters of gadlantry, oar North-coantry genüemen 
are sadly to seek — nor do the ladies ezpect it of them; and an 
heiress and a fine lady of London wonld have so many beanx f ol- 
lowing her, that a piain man wonld have very little chance, however 
good his family. 

Presently, Tom grew tired of keeping his own connsel, and 
therefore told ns — I mean Mr. Hilyard as well as myself — aU that 
had passed. Her ladyship was, he said, most gracions and kind. 
She assnred him that the restoration of her own family to their 
lost wealth and former position was all that she now lived for, 
saving her obedience to her hasband ; that she had no longer any 
hope of children, and that while Lord Crewe*s Northamptonshu« 
property wonld go to his own nephews, nieces, and consins, he had 
most generoosly given to her the bestowal of the Northomberhuid 
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propertjf which she was resolved upon beqneathing entire to her 
dear nephew. 

This was good Hearing indeed. Bat better was to follow. The 
Manor Hoase was to be maintained as before, and a reasonable 
allowance was to be made to Tom out of the rovenucs of the estate. 
He was,.therefore, once more masterof Bamborough, and we might 
still sit in the chancel without f eeling that we were nsorping that 
place of honour. All was to be Tom's. 

Yet there were conditioas — jnst and reasonable conditions I call 
them, and such as should have been acceptcd without a mnrmnr. 
Bat men are so mastcrf nl, they brook not the thought of bridle or 
of rein. First, Tom was to remember that he was no lon^er a 
yonng man, and that such follies as sitting np all night drinldng 
and singing in the Company of yonng gentlemen whose expectations 
and fortnnes were far below his own, shonld now cease ; that on 
the retirement of his father ho was to become Kniffht of the Shire 
in his place ; that he was to go no more to racea and matches where 
money is rashly and wickedly lost ; that he was to take nnto him- 
self, in reasonable time, a wife of good stock and approved breedingj 
and that, finally, as regards politics and the Party, he was to take 
no important step, at any time, without her ladysmp's consent and 
approval. 

These conditions Tom accepted, yet gmmbled at them. 

* Why,* he said, *I am already seven-and-twenty, and am still to 
be in leading-strings. As f or drinking, Heaven knows it is not once 
a month that we have a hont — is it, Tony ? Well, two or three 
times at most ; as f or racing, if a gentleman have a good horse, why 
should he not back him for a f ew ponnds ? Is one to be f or ever 
counting np the pence and watching how they fiy ? As for a wife, 
all in good time. When Dorothy marrics, perhaps, or when — but 
Heaven sends wives.' 

* The conditions, sir,' said Mr. Hilyard, * appear to me such as 
your honour would do wrong to ref use, because they can never be 
enforced ; nor can her ladyship asccrtain whether or no they have 
been obeyed, except as to the matter of Parliament, in which there 
can be no doubt that it would be greatly to your honour's interest 
to Icam something of the alf airs of the nation, if only with a view 
to those great Offices and positions of State which will, doubtless, 
some dav be f orced upon you.' 

*' Well,' Tom replied, ' it is something to have in the honse one 
who can talk a man into anything. Why, Tony, if her ladyship 
ordered me a flogging at the cart's-tail, I Warrant you would make 
it out to be very much in my interest.' 

We were not without Company, especially in the autumn, för 
Hexhamshire and Allendale Commons abound with wild birds and 
game of aU kinds : there are grouse, blackcock, partridge, bustard, 
wild-geese, ducks, water-rail, heron. peewit, teal, and snipe: also 
for those who care to shoot them tnere are eaffles, hawks, falcons, 
kestrel, and kite ; so that if gentlemen came there was always at 

7 
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least game for the table, and he who sits down to a conrsed hare, a 
brace of partridges, a rabbit-pie, or from the farm a Michaelmaa 
goose or isX capon, need not complain abont bis dinner. 

They came, theref ore, across the moon for the sake of the sport, 
or for friendahip with Tom, or to en joy the singing and pkiy-acting 
of the jestcTj or perhaps some of them — ^I know not— on acconnt of 
myself . It is nigh npon thirty years ago. Alas 1 the pleasant times 
are gone. Wherefore let me, withont boastfnlness, bat with 
gratikide, remember tho days of my youth, when men took pleasure 
in such beanty as had been granted to me. I conld teil (but refrain, 
becanse this book is not abont m3rself , bnt my brother) how Perry 
Widdrington and Ned Swinbnme qnarrelled abont me, and were 
like to ^ht — the f oolish boys — as if mnning each other throngh 
the ribs wonld make a girl love either of them any the better. I 
had a deal to do with them : for, first their hononr was concemed ; 
then they had said snch words to each other as reqnired, and wonld 
have, the shedding of blood ; next — ^they were old friends from 
childhood, and it was a shame for each to treat the other so — ^they 
wonld be revenged ; lastly, what right had either to interf ere when 
it was piain that the other was in love with Dorothy ? 

I told these boys that they were a conple of f ools ; that if they 
fonght I wonld never speak with either of them again ; that as for 
their religion, they were nndeserving the name of Chnstians, who 
mnst f orgive one another ; and that, if they wanted f nrther speech 
of me, they mnst immediately shake hands and be brothers again. 
At last they consented, and, with melancholy faces, shook hands 
npon it. Whv they were sad over it I know not, becanse this hand- 
shaking saved the lif e of one and might have given the other a 
bride ; only that the lady, when their hands had been given, told 
them she was sorry, bat she conld take neither. So they went 
away glnm, and wonld not f orgive me for a long time. There was 
also yonng Tom Glavering, who gave mach äoable, being more 
persistent than most, and had to be spoken to very plainly. I might 
certainly have married one of these yonng genüemen ; bat I know 
not how the family pot wonld have been kept boiling, or a roof 
kept over onr heads, for they were all yoanger sons, with a poor 
fortjr ponnds a year at most for all their portion, and the great 
family honse to live in while they pleased ; and not one with any 
thonght of bettering himself . Yonng men think that the pot is 
filled with wishing, and that love provides beef as well as kisses. 
They were brave and gallant boys ; mach I loved to see their hearty 
faces and hear their merry langh : bat I coald not regsud them witi^ 
the favoar which they wanted, and for a very good reason — ^becanse 
there was another man who had already fired my heart, and inso- 
mach that, beside him, all other men seemed small and mean. 

This^ then, was the manner of onr lif e at Blanchland, among the 
mins which the old monks had left, and their melancholy ghosts. 
Sometimes I, who was aa strong of limb and as well able to do a 
day's maich as any, woald go with the gentlemen when they went 
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shooting. Pretty it is to watch the do^s put np the game — ^tbe 
groose running in the cover, the swift whirr of the coveysj and the 
snipe with their quick flight and their thonsand twistings and 
tnrnings, designed to deceive the hnntsman and to escape his shot. 
Sometimes I wonld don riding-dress (but not coat, hat, and wig, as 
some ladies are reported to do nearer London), and ride with them 
af ter the f ox, well pleased if , as of ten happened, Master Beynard 
escaped the hounds, pntting the honnds off the scent by crossing a 
stream ; or, but this was seldom, I would get up early in the mom- 
ing^ and go with them otter-hunting, which is too rough a sport f or 
a girl and too cmel, with the fighting of the dogs and the küling of 
the poor brüte at the end. After every party there was the finish 
of the day, with the f east — ^rough and plenty — ^the flowing of small- 
ale, stout October, and whisky punch, and Mr. Hilysud always 
ready, after his first glass or two, to play Jack Merryman f or the 
Company ; and the Bev. Mr. Patten, if he was there, ready to bow 
low at every remark which my brother might make, and to say 
* Hush r when he was going to speak, and to sigh when he had 
spoken as if Solomon himself had nttered out of his bonndless 
wisdom another proverb. When the punch began to go round I 
withdrew. 

One of the most frequent visitors, as I have said already, was this 
Beverend Bobert Patten, Vicar of Allenhead, f or whom at the very 
outset I conceived a violent dislike. He came, I donbt not, partly 
in Order to ingratiate himself with one who had two livings in his 
gif t, and partly in order, if possible, to obtain a recommendation to 
the Bishop, and partly in order to get, at another's ezpense, as much 
drink as he could carry — and more. For my own part, I deplore 
the practice of taking too much wine, even among gentlemen, but 
in a clergyman it is truly scandalous. As for the enmity between 
Mr. Hilyard and this disgraceful minister, that by no means abated, 
but quite the contrary ; so that, after the formal greeting, they 
exchanged not a Single word, both making as if the other were not 
prcsent. 

At la^t I asked Mr. Hilyard for the cause of this bad blood 
between them. 

* It seems to me,' I said, ' that Mr. Patten, whom I oonf ess I like 
not, is open to no other charge than that of dmnkenness, which 
alone should not make him hatef ul in your eyes. We must not, Mr. 
Hilyard, judge our brethren too sever^y.* 

* It is true,' he said, ^ that the sight of his sleek face and thick 
lips makes me angiy, and sometimes almost beyond myself . Yet I 
pray, Miss Dorothy, that you hold me excused. 

This I would not do, but pressed him to teil me aU, which he did 
after much heaitation. 

* A Christian must not hate his brethren,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' but 
he may, I suppose, regard him with contempt. It is with contempt 
that I look npon Bob Patten. Know, theref ore, Miss Dorothy^ that 
we were at Oxford together, and of the same College. If I may 
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say it withont vanity, m^ parts were tolerable ; bnt Bob was evera 
didl dog. Had I not imitated the part of the Prodigal Son, I 
might now have been a grave and reverend Fellow — perhaps the 
Tutor; 

He had already told me of bis f oolish oondact as regards the 
Satire against one of bis superiors. 

' Alas 1 the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil are 
greater to some than to others. There are, I am snre, many men 
who are tempted by none of the things which drive some of us to 
madness. I am myself drawn as bv strong ropes whenever I hear 
the sonnd of a fiddle, the clinking of a glass, and the yoices of those 
who langh ; if there is a chnrch on one side of the street and a 
theatre on the other, I have no choice, bat mnst needs go into the 
theatre. This was my min. Thongh I stndied in the moming, I 
drank, and sang, and made verses in the eyeninf. So I became 
known to the ^octors, and an object of snspicion. 

' Bat what has this to do with Mr. Patten ?' 

'Creeping Bob neither sang (because bis voice was like the 
grating of rosty nails npon a slate), nor drank (because no one 
would give him or trust him). nor made merry (having been bom 
on the shady side of the street), nor offended Proctors and Tutors, 
hoping maybe, bat in this he hath been mistaken, to make np f or 
muddy wit by nice morality, and perhaps to get a Fellowship and a 
f at College living. This conduct made nim deservedly populär with 
bis f ellows, and gained him the glorious title of Creeping Bob. As 
he was then, so is he now.' 

*' But, Mr. Hiljrard, ought the pre judice of yonthfnl days to be 
considered sufficient cause f or so great a contempt ?' 

*• Nay — ^but there is more. For certain small natural gifts ' — he 
assumed an air of humility which was nothing in the world but 
pride in a yizard — ' which have been my plague ; namely, that I 
could make epigrams ^yet Martial himself was always a dependent 
on patrons, and lived m poverty) and verses ([poets are allowed to 
be a ragged race) and orations, whether in Latin or in English, and 
either in the comical or the serious vein, and could in half an hour 
write more and better to the point than dull-witted pates such as 
Bob can do in a year — ^I got a reputation« and was presently re- 
garded with terror by every Doctor of Divinity and reverend person 
in the University, because whatever was whispered of scandal, as of 
one grave Professor being carried home brimful of pnnch, and 
another — ^but these are old stories — suffice it that the nezt day there 
was dished up, bot and bot, such a course of verses, satires, epi- 
grams, and secret historv as made the Fathers of the University 
tremble. And though they knew the band which wrought these 
verses, they could not prove the f act. 

' Perhaps I had still escaped, but for a dastardly act of crowning 
treacheiy. For I had got saf edy to mv third and last year, when I 
ought to have been presenting myself for a degree in .^[rts, witii mv 
Btnqg of ByllogimiB. Then, indeed, my lif e would have been dif- 
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ferent; instead of a servant — ^whose fetters, Miss Dorothy, yon 
haye most generously covered with silk ' — ^he bowed low and bis 
Yoice shook — ' I say, generously covered with the finest silk, so that 
they liave not galled the limbs of him that weai*s them. I might 
have been now a great preacher, or a gi'ave scholar, a creoit to my 
f ather's care, and a monnment and proof of answer to bis prayers. 
Yet I lost all for the glory of a singlo set of verses/ 

I knew already that he bad committed this great madness. It 
seems incredible that yonn^ men can be f onnd so eager for applanse 
that they will even sttüce Sie hazard of a lif e upon the langhter of 
an bonr. Bnt this Mr. Hilyard did. 

' As for my oration at Commemoration, that,' be went on, 'might 
have been passed over, though there were angry threats ntteired. 
Yet it was allowed that a botter oration than mine bad never been 
made by any TerrsB Filios in the memory of man. What did my 
business was a satire on the Vice-Chancdlor, which the next day 
went abont from College to College. There was no name to it, bnt 
everybody knew who wrote it. This gave them an excuse for 
bringing f orward my speech bef ore the Heads, and while one wanted 
rae to be f orgiven, and another to write me for two years in the 
Black Book, and another to send me down altogetber, lo you ! the 
President of my College settled the matter for me, for he Ingged 
out of bis pocket a letter in which the writer, whose name he with- 
held, Said he feit moved by the extraordinary tendemess of bis con- 
science to disclose the f act that the author of the satire was no other 
than Mr. Antony Hilyard, of bis own College, and offered proof, 
not onlv as regarded the last prodnction, bat of every epigram and 
sqnib about which noise bad been made for a whole twelvemonth. 
After that there was no more to do. They sent for me, the letter 
was read before my face, and I was expelled. The writer of tiie 
letter was no other than Creeping Bob. This the President himself 
afterwards told me. If I bad been Aristides the Jnst they conld 
not more nnanimously have yoted my expnlsion.' 

This, then, was the reason of bis animosity. Certainly, no one 
can deny that it was a good and snfficient reason. 

* Doth Mr. Patten know ' 

' I believe be knows it not. Yet, he who has once injnred a man 
always fears that man, and wonld injnre him again if he conld. 
There is a way in which he conld do me another wrong. I doubt 
not he will some day discover this method.* 

* Bnt how can be hnrt yon now ?' 

' When I was expelled, there was nothing for it bat to ran before 
my creditors in the town got wind of my misfortanes. It is ten 
years ago, bat creditors neyer f orget, and, were they to leam where 
to find me, a debtors' prison would be my lot. If Mr. Patten is so 
officioas as to teil an^one in Oxford — ^well,atnineteenone is a fool, 
bat sometimes f olly is panished worse than crime. I bad no nght, 
being penniless, to have debts at all ; nor shonld I, the son of a 
TOitneri baye presomed to wear white linen^ lace rofiSes, and silyer 
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battotts. Yet I did, trnstiiig to pay when I was made a Fellow, aa 
is the custom at the University. Wheref ore I go daily in terror of 
thc bailiffs, and at night lie down thinking that Newcastle Gaol is 
my certain end.' 

* Snrely, a minister of the Chnrch would not ^ 

* Bob Patten wonld if he thonght of it. As f or the mischief 
which he tries to work between his honoor and myself , there, indecd, 
I def y him.* 

So f or the present the oonversation came to an end. Bat I tnmed 
the matter over in my own mind, and watched the two. I saw that 
Mr. Patten still cast npon the man whom he had injured malignant 
scowls when he thonght himself nnobserved, and I f onnd an oppor- 
tnnity to converse privately with him as well. 

I began by asking him whether he had known Mr. Hilyard in 
former times. 

He conf essed that their acqnaintance was of old times, when they 
were yonng and at the same College together ; thongh, he added, 
they were never friends or of the same way of thinking. For which 
he pionsly thanked Heaven. 

Thereupon, I asked him fnrther if there were anything, so far as 
he remembered, against the private characterof Mr. Hil^rd— othor 
than might be alleged against any yonng man. 

Here Mr. Patten hesitated. Presently, he said that as regards 
character a great deal might be said ; but, indeed, a yonng man 
who was expelled the University for intolerable license, railing ac- 
cusationSf exaggerated charges, and unspeakable disrespcct towaixls 
his snperiors, had need of all that conld be said for him ; still, ho 
wonld say nothing, only that, as he had reason to believe, there 
were many tradesmen of Oxford, honest creatures, who had tnisted 
his Word, and now wonld gladly know where Mr. Hilyard conld be 
fonnd« 

Upon this I stopped him short, and inf ormed him in piain lan- 
gnage that, as no one conld teil these tradesmen except himself, he 
mnst nnderstand, once and for all, that the f avonr of Mr. Forster, 
if he hoped anything from it, depended on his observing silence. 

* Let there be,' I äded, * no letters of a ** tender conscience," Mr. 
Patten '— at this he started and looked confneed — ' I say, let no 
letters of a ** tender conscience" be written. Bemember that. 
Shonld anything be done by Oxford people, it shall certainly bo 
laid at yonr door, thongh, to be snre, a body wonld be sorry if a 
godly minister, snch as yonrself, shonld snffer fiom an injurions 
■Qspicion. 

Mr. Patten, who had tnrned first red and then pale, at mention 
of a letter of conscience, protested that he bore no malice towards 
Mr. Hilyard ; and that, so far as the Oxford people were concemed, 
he had nothing to make or meddle in the matter. 

Then I went f arther. I said that Mr. Hilyard had now been in 
tfae family for a great many years ; that he had always shown him- 
eelf faithfnl, fdlent on occasion, and honest ; that he was a gentle- 
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man of most ingemons mind and great parte ; that not only Mr. 
Forster but also Lady Orewe entirely trnsted him. Wheref ore, if 
any distmst shonld arise in the minda of these, or either of these 
two, it conld be none other than the work of a private enemy ; and 
I plainly bade Mr. Patten beware, lest, throngh any hostiüty of bis 
own, he should caiLse snch a distmst, because, in snch a case, he 
would have others beaidea Mr. Hilyard to encounter, and the truth 
should be whoUy laid bef oi-e the Bishop. 

He protested again that nothing was farther from his thonghts 
than to create any snch mischief ; that he was a man who loved 
peace and friendship, and so forth. Bnt he looked aiigry and 
troubled, his fat Ups shook, and his small pig-like eyes winked. 

Enough of this villain for the present. 

CHAPTER XI. 

DAPHNE. 

I HAVE not yet spoken of onr most hononrod visitors, the three 
Radcliffe brothers. Tbcy all came often, bnt the eldest most often. 
The reason of his Coming von shall presently discover. As for all 
tbe three, thongh they coniormed to onr cnstoms, and especiaUy in 
the hospitality for which the north is famons (to the destmction of 
many a fine estate), they loved not to sit long over their wine, and 
lef t the table when the night was yet yonng, and the bottle bnt jnst 
beginning. The ezample of Lord Derwentwater's manner shamed 
onr yonng gentlemen of their msticity, thongh it drove them not 
from the whisky pnnch. Thns Tom, for instance, beean to take 
part in disconrse which was serions and grave, as ladies like it. 
With the assistance of Mr. Hilyard and my lord. we held a great 
many conversations on those cnrions matters — ^tneological, j^iilo- 
sophical, scientific, and so forth — ^which do most concem the sonl. 
To recall some of these old conversations of a happy time, the 
qnestion was once argued by ns whether Abraham was not the first 
institntor of pnblic schools ; and again, why the Fallen Angel is 
called alike the Son of the Moming and the Prince of Darkness ; 
and another, whether a good painter may not draw a face better 
and more beantifnl than anjr yet made ; and whether it is right for 
a ^ood Patriot, who loves his conntry, and shonld desire to heget 
children for its def ence, to become a monk or a nnn ; whether eyes 
or tongne help most to love ; why a wet sheet tied ronnd a cask 
prevents the liqnor from freezing in the hardest weather ; whether 
the fall of Lucif er was the occasion of the creation of the world ; 
what is the best argnment to prove the existence of Qod ; whether 
the death-watch gives a long or short notice ; why Alexander c^ed 
his horse Bncephalns ; how the flying of kites may be improved to 
the pnblic advantage ; why fish taken from the aalt sea taste fresh ; 
what sort of Government is best ? who are 60g and Magog ? why 
the stork is never f oond except in a Bepablio ; who was the &ther 
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of Lonis XIV. ? whethcr the best times are already past, or are yct 
to come — ^with many other questions and cnrious problems, inventod 
or f oond f or us by Mr. Hilyard, who enriched every discussion with 
so great a flow of leaming as astonished those able to f ollow ^nd 
nnderstand him. It was pleasing at these times to observe the 
shamef acedness of those g^ant boys, Perry Widdrington and Ned 
Swinborne ; how they listened, and protended to be regarding the 
Speaker and bis manner of dealing with the subject in band ; and 
how, presently, they either feil asleep or stole gently away, and so 
to their tobacco and October. 

* Mjr lord/ said Tom, ^ is a gentleman of the finest breeding ; yet, 
bang it, he won't drink I He can ride with the best, and shoot 
with the best — pity that so strong a man should have a head so 
weak.' 

*In Paris,' I replied, *it is, happily, not the fashion for gentle- 
men to drink.' 

* Na — ^na. Fasbion — ^f asbion ! we gentlemen of the north care 
nothing for fashion. Drinking will never go out of fashion in this 
coontry. A man onght to sit with the Company and see the bottle 
out, not to get up with a " By your leave, 'gentlemen," and so off to 
the women before the toast goes round half-a-dozen times. Let me 
teil you, sister, my lord and bis brothers will never be truly populär 
tili they leam to take their glasses about witb the rest.' 

Tom was wrong, because the EarFs good heart made bim every- 
wbere beloved. It is better, methinks, to carry all bearts by 
generosity and virtue than to be populär in a Company of gentle 
men for strength of head, like any Timothy Tosspot. Why, Mr. 
Hilyard was populär among those who knew nothing of bis scholar- 
ship and fine qualities, because he was never known to fall under 
the table while there was another man still sitting np. Any brewer's 
man may become populär for the same cause. 

* My Lord Derwentwater,' said Mr. Hilyard himself , who was not, 
in spite of bis own practice, a respecter of those who love strong 
drixÜE — see how men can admire virtue, and even love her, yet stifl 
practise what they despise I * My lord is all goodness, I think. He 
i^eads books ; be bath received a liberal education from the Jesuit 
Fathers, and can quote from Tully, the Mantuan, and even the 
great Epicurean poct. It is long, indecd, since so great a nobleman 
was also so good a scbolar. At the University of Oxford, alas ! the 
sons of gentlemen and noblemen are encouraged to pass tbeir time 
in any pursuit rather than reading. And in Norlhumberland the 
gentlemen have been too busy, nntil late jrears, npon their Border 
frays to regard leaming greatly. My lord is tmly a Phoenix among 
them. Pity that he still adheres to tiie old religion. Faith, Miss 
Dorothy, may snrpass reason, but must not opi)ose it. Yet, as bath 
been well observed, religion Ueth not so mach in the nnderstanding 
as in the practice/ 

ThuB it happened that on many occasions my lord wonld leave 
the gentlemen over their cups and sit with me, conversing on aU 
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kinds of snbjects, such as bis relations with the Prince. his life in 
Paris, and hu projects f or the f nture. He opened up nis mind to 
me in sach a way as only a yonng man, in the society of a woman 
whom he tmsts, can open his mind. I may trnly say that I f ound 
him always incÜned to good works, of the most benevolent disposi- 
tion, and f nll of kindness, withont any meanness, vice, or blemish 
in his character. Why do I eay these things ? His nobleness is so 
well known that f or me to add my testimony is bnt like carrving 
Goals to Newcastle. One thing I leamed very plainly, that my lord, 
thongh of so great a name and estate, desired nothing in the world 
so mnch as to remain in ease and retirement ; to be what his great- 
grandfather had been (there is no happier lot in the world), a piain 
conntry gentleman, and so to live and die. Yet with snch loyaltv 
that he knew well, and acknowledged, that when the Prince's fol- 
lowers made a serions effort, he too, at risk of all, mnst arise and 
go with theuL Wheref ore ne prayed daily that the voice of the 
nation mi^ht pronounce — ^yea, shout loudly — ^f or the Prince, so that 
a restoration, not a rebeUion, might foUow. Bnt for Taponring 
conspirators he had no patience, and to snch he wonld never listen. 

* It gives me pleasure,' he said (so kindly was his heart), ' to con- 
verse with yon, fair Miss Dorothy ; nowhere eise do I find so kind 
a listener. For if I talk with my brother Frank, he presently flies 
into a rage at the conntry's treatment of Gatholics ; and if to my 
aunts, they reproach me for Inkewarmness towards the Ghnrch, 
whereas, Heaven knows — bnt that may pass ; and if to yonr brother, 
he falls into his cnps, and then he may say one knows not what. 
There is wisdom in your face — which I have made to blnsh — for- 
give me. - Dorothy,* he whispered, ^ have yonr lovers never written 
any verses on your blashing cheeks?' 

I told him that gentlemen in Northmnberland do not make verses 
on ladies at all. 

Af terwards I told this pretty compliment Twhich was made with 
all respect) to Mr. Hilyani, who langhed, ana said that it was high 
time for the Muses to exchange Pamassus for the Cheviot, or for 
Spindleston Heuffh at least. 

Then my lord began to teil me of the ways in Paris, and how the 
ladies were called by names other than their own, sometimes a name 
made by an anagram, and sometimes by a name taken from classical 
Story. 

*As for yon,' he said, *you should be called Daphne, after the 
nymph who was turned into a laurel. Daphne or Dorothy, which 
may I call you ?' 

We were Walking along the south bank of the stream, where it 
rises in a hill, and is covered with hanging woods. Tom was gone 
a-shooting, and, though it was late in tiie year, the yellow leaves were 
still npon the trees, and there were flowers yet among the grass. 

* Daphne, or Dorothy — ^which?* 

^Ohl my lord, I am a piain conntry girl, and know not the 
language 01 gallantry.* 
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' Heavens !' he replied. ^ If such a face conld be seen in the land 
where this language is talked I But that, fair Daphne, is impos- 
sible. The French ladies are gracieuses, bat they have not the 
beantif nl face and figure of our Englidiwomen, any more than 
their country has the charms of this, which is sarely the garden of 
all the World.* 

Could any woman hear such things said to her for the first time, 
and by a man so yoiing, so handsome, and so noble, and not lose her 
heart? Why, I am proud to think that this divine yonng man 
made love to me ; it makes me happy to remember it. I conf ess 
that I was ready to give him my band and my heart. I shonld be 
ashamed of myself now if I had not been ready, becanse it wonld 
argue a head so insensible that a negro of New Cniinea wonld scom. 
And yet, whether I be believed or no, I declare that I had no 
thought of secnring a Coronet and a great estate. This was so. I 
was a simple conntry girl, but of an honourable house ; a Radcliffe 
could do a Forster no honour by marrying her. I was unused to 
the polite world, ignorant of conrts, and untrained in arts of 
coquetry. Again, I had no knowledge of a woman*8 power, nor 
could I Iure a man ; nor did I know anght of the strength and 
passion of love, jealousy, or rivalry, save for the things Mr. Hilyard 
read to me out of Ovid — such as the stories of Cephalus and Procris, 
Hero and Leander, Sappho and Phaon. It was by no arts of mine 
that my lord was attracted to my side. Yet a woman is not a stock 
or a stone ; and when I saw that he loved me— why, truly, I need 
say no more. 

Some days af ter he called me Daphne T found lying on ray table, 
written in a f eigned band, a copy of most beantiful verses. Who 
could doubt the poet ? 

' Like apple-blossom, white and red ; 

Like hues of dawn, which fly too soon ; 
Like bloom of peach, so Boftly spread ; 

Like thom of May and rose of June — 
Oh, sweet 1 oh, fair ! beyond compare, 

Are Daphne*8 cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 

* That pretty rose, which comes and goes, 

Like April sunahine in the Bky, 
I can command it when I choose — 

See how it rises if I cry, 
Oh, Bweet 1 oh, fair 1 beyond compare, 

Are Daphne'B cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blashing cheeks, I swear. 

* Ah I when it lies round lips and eyes, 

And fades away, again to spring, 
No lover, sure, coiüd ask for more 

Than still to cry, and still to sing : 
Oh, sweet 1 oh, fair ! beyond compare^ 

Are Daphne's cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear. 
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Never, sure, "were verses more beautiful. I read them again and 
again. I took them to bed with me, jnat as a little maid tEikes hei' 
düU with her. I knew them all by heart, and blnshed — 

' That pretty rose which comes and goes, 
Like April sunshine in the Bky * — 

whenever I said them to myself . Who could have written them 
but my lord ? I waited f or his next visit, and showed the lines to 
him, thinking he would have conf essed. Ah ! the pretender I He 
read them with an air of astonishment so natural that it might have 
imposed npon any, so that I did not dare charge him with what he 
was too modest to acknowledge. 

*Daphne,' he said, *they are pretty verses indeed. I would I 
could find such rhymes to fit my thoughts. Prior himself hath 
never written better. Alas I why am I not a poet ?' 

So he read them again, and when he read the last lines, 

* Oh, sweet 1 oh, fair I beyond compare, 
Are Daphne*8 cheek«, 
Are Daphne*s blushiug cbeeks, I sweor/ 

he stooped and kissed my band, saying : 

* Ah ! Dorothy, are there in all the world cheeks more sweet than 
thine?' 

Thus we talked, and in such sweet discourse the days passed by. 
I have sometimes wondered whether Tom suspected that, while he 
was tramping the moors, f owling-piece in band, Lord Derwentwater 
was tuming his sister's head with compliments, and stealing away 
her heart. Mr. Hilyard knew and witnessed all, but I understand 
not why he grew every day more.gloomy, insomuch that Tom 
declared he now wanted slz glasses of punch at least before he 
bccame moderately cheerful. Why should he not, since he pro- 
tested so much affection f or me, be the happier f or my happiness ? 
And why should he, when I went singins, go with his head hanging ? 
He ouffht, further, to have been happy oecause Lord Derwentwater 
noticed him kindly, condescended to ask his opinion on many 
matters of importance, and listened gravely to his conversation. 

* Such a man,* he said, * would in France be a poet and wit in the 
Service of some great lord, or he would be a hanger-on of ladies* 
$al(m$ and ruelles^ making verses for them, writing operas and 
comedies. He would be admitted to the snppers of princes, where 
he would sing and recite and play a thousand monkey tricks. He 
would be just such a man as Boisrobert, the favourite of the 
Cardinal fif ty years ago, or Benserade, or Voiture, or any of them. 
He would be an abb^ at least, and presently would get something, 
a canonry, a prebend's stall, or even a pansh. What can such a 
man do in England ?' 

Such a man might, Mr. Hilyard himself told me, go to London, 
find a patron, write plays, and perhaps obtain a place ] or he might 
be the starving wit of a coffoe-nouse, the hack of a publisher, and 
die in a gai-ret. 
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* It is molancholy/ Lord Derwentwater continued, ' to see so fine 
a Scholar thns wasted and thrown away. * Kot,* he added, * that 
any man can be thrown away to whom it is allowed to sit daily in 
yonr presence and to hear yonr voice. But a man of snch vast read- 
mg, with a memory so prodigions, shonld have climbed high np the 
ladder by now. He shonld be a Court Chaplain, or a Dean ; whereas 
what is the poor man bat a Jack Pudding in the evening and a 
Steward in the moming ? A play-actor need not know Greek nor a 
Steward Hebrew. And when Tom Forster marries — ^what V 

* Mr. Hilyard will always have one fiiend/ I said. * Who loyes 
me mnst love him too.' 

* I wonld love an ape f or yonr sake/ he replied. * Theref ore I 
find it easy to love this ingenions gentleman and nnt'ortunate 
Scholar/ 

So, one day, I ventnred to ask the poor man why he grew so 
melancholy. 

He said, first of all, that he was not melancholy, bat brimf nl of 
spirits and joy, to prove which he heaved a deep sigh. 

* Nay,* I said, * bat I know the contrary. Teil me — why, sarely 
you, to whom I owe so mach gratitude, cannot think I am careless 
of yonr concems. Teil me, dear friend, if it is anything I can help.* 

*It is nothing that you can hei]),* he said. *I am, in truth, the 
most ungrateful dog in the world not to be jumping abont and 
singing all day to give you pleasurej' and yet here he fetched 
another sigh. * I think of the future, when you will go and I 
remain. Bat since you will be happy, what matters it f or me ?' 

* Oh, Mr. Hilyard ! I could not be happy if you were miserable. 
We have bcen companions so long. Do you think I could ever 
f orget your readings and your talk, from which I have learncd all 
I know ? Nay — but let me whisper one thing. See — there is one 
who — who — pretends to find pleasure in my society. He knows 
very well that he who loves me must love my Mr. Hilyard as well.' 

Mr. Hilyard hath a heart f uU of sensibility. He bowed and kissed 
my band, and said nothing. But tears were ruiming down bis 
cheeks. 

CHAPTER XII. 

FRANK RADCLIFPE. 

Tue second of the brothcra came scldora. Ho wa«; a grave lad : he 
weither laughed nor made merry, nor rode a-huutiiig like bis two 
brothers. In figure he was the tallest of the three ; bat stoopcd in 
Walking, so that he seemed the shortest. II e was possessed of a 
Strange melancholy, of which he was never quite free, although 
Bometimes he would seem to shake it off and talk bravely f or a 
while. He was like bis nncle, Colonel Thomas Radcliffe, in bis 
temperament, being as moody and as fall of stränge fancies. 
*It is a disease,* said Mr. Hilyard, speaking of Francis Badcliffe's 
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melancholia, ' f or which thcre is no known remedy, while the canses 
are subtle and manif old. The patients are sabject to stränge f ancies 
and iUusions ; some haye thought tbemselves made of glass and 
others of feathers ; some are held down with f ears, and othera in- 
fiated like bladders with wild hopes ; some suffcr the cnrse of 
ApuleiuSf in that dead men's bones are always held before them : a 
stränge disease indeed. Yet melancholy men, as Aristotle insisteth, 
are often witty/ 

Mr. Hilyard, theref ore, regarded this yonng gentleman with a 
pecnliar curiosity. and loved nothing so mach as to talk with him 
and leam bis thonghts. First of all he discovered that this boy was 
strangely given to the stndy of all books which he conld find upon 
the nnseen world, such as books on oracles, conjuring, of spirits, 
predictions, astrology, and so f orth. On meeting encouragement he 
opened bis mind to Mr. Hilyard and took connsel with him. There 
was no snbjcct in the world, I believe, in which onr most ingenious 
Oxford Scholar was not versed. Therefore Frank leamed from him 
how to conjnre spirits, raise the dead, cast nativities, and so forth, 
and that is to say, all that books can teach. 

* Which is,' Mr. Hilyard said, ' everything except the essential. 
I mean, Mr. Radcliffe, that yon may qnestion the stars, bat you 
mnst read their answer yourself , becanse they are silent ; and yon 
may qnestion the dead — these books teil yon how— bnt I donbt if 
they will reply.* 

Neyertheless they began to amnse themselves with casting horo- 
scopes and nativities, erecting celestial fignres and the honses of 
heaven ; Mr. Hilyard all the time protesting that the thing was a 
f oolish invention, and nsef nl only in that it tanght something of the 
planetary conrses^ Yet he, like bis pnpil, watched anxiomdy f or 
the event ; and when, not in one case only, that of Frank himsdf , 
bnt also of the Earl and my brother Tom, the fntnre which they 
hoped to find lovely and f ortnnate came ont gloomy and threaten- 
ing, all the signs menacing, Mr. Hilyard became terrified and wonld 
have no more of it, saying that thongh it was a vain thing, yet to 
oontinne in it might be the sin of tempting Providence, such as that 
obmmitted by Saul ; and that as f or him, he would ask of the stars 
no more. Now if the future they had seen in this mirror of Coming 
time had been bright and happy, would they have ceased to inqnire? 
I think not ; and stränge it is that this thing which so many leamed 
men and philosophers teach us to despise, is yet on occasion belieyed 
in even bv themselves. 

We had many conversations npon these subjects, which, like the 
tales of ghosts, are always curious to people of every age and rank. 
Mr. Hilyard, after speaking of the practice among the ancients, one 
day discoursed upon the common and vulgär methods practised by 
people in all countries and in times ancient and modern. 

* Some, f or instance,* he said, * look in a magic baU of glass, when 
they see not only the f nture bnt also the present, and what is beins 
done in £ar oountries. Others fill a basin with water, and behold 
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the same as in a mirror. Others read the f nture by dreams, and 
others by cards ; while by the flight and nnmber of birds, the crow- 
ing of cocks, the first words heard in the moming, the lack of the 
day is determined. Some have placed barley on the letters of the 
aiphabet, and noted the order in which a fowl will pick up the ears.* 

* My maid Jenny,* I said, * reads f ortunes by the band.* 

*It is palmistry,' said Mr. Hil3rard, ^and a most curions art, 
thouffh, like the rest, it is yain and nseless ; while, it hath been 
held by some, the Lord hath stamped the fntnre of man upon every 
f eature, so that, if we could learn it, we might read in the curve of 
an eyebrow, the lines of the lips, the turn of the chin, a sore and 
certain prognostic of what will happen to us before we die. With 
yonr permission, Miss Dorothy, we will ezamine the girl in this 
matter.' 

Jenny was called, and I asked her first to read my band. She 
replied, looking ashamed, that she had read it many times ; but 
wben I commanded her to teil me what she saw there, she hesitated 
and changed colour, and then replied, like a gipsy at a fair when 
you cross her band with a groat, that there was a fair young gentle- 
man of a great estate, and that she saw a wedding-ring and happi- 
ness as long as a summer day, with beautiful children. But it was 
manifest that she said what she thought would please me. Thon 
Mr. Hilyard bade her look at Mr. Frank's band, into which she 
peered long and with a Htrange curiosity. After a while she 
dropped bis band, and tumed to Mr. Hilyard, saying : 

* Now yours, sir,' and read it glibly as if f rem a book, saying, 
* The line of lif e is long, but the conrse of love is crossed. There 
is wealth for you, and honour ; but no wif e and no children. No 
one hath evervthing.' 

* But mine, cried Frank, — * what is mine ?* 

But she replied not, running away. When afterwards I rebuked 
her, she acknowledged that she could not teil bim what she read, so 
bad and nulucky it was. She also told me that her grandmother, the 
old gip^ woman of whom I have spoken, had also told the f ortune 
of Mr. Frank by cards, and that it came the same as her own telling, 
which made me marvel. 

* Ask no more,' said Älr. Hilyard ; * and you, girl, keep these things 
to yourself , eise the people will get stränge notions into their heads.' 

The people had already got into their heads stränge notions. First 
this girl of mine had filled the place with the terror of the gbosts 
she saw. Next it was said that she was a witch, and ought to be 
thrown into a pond. Perbaps that would have been done, but for 
fear of us. Then it was said that she had bewitched a certain young 
fellow of the place named Job Oliver, a bind. They told Mr. Hil- 
yard that Job would do whatever f oolxsh things Jenny told bim to 
do ; that he would sometimes rise when she was not in the Company, 
and say that Jenny called bim, and so go to her ; that he looked not 
as he was won+ to look, but went about with eyes disti-acted and 
trembling band». 
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' She is a witch/ said Mr. Hilyard, ^ just Us all women are witches ; 
aud she hath bewitched this foolish lad. Bat the only arts, I think, 
are those which she piactises in common with all her sex, namely, 
her eyes and her face. In a word, the fellow is in love.' 

I spoke to her on the subject, and she confessed, thongh she 
looked confused, that it was as Mr. Hilyard said, and that if the 
man chose to be in love with her she conld not help it ; perhaps he 
did and said f oolish things, bnt she could not help that either ; and 
he must do what he pleased. The girl was sancy about it, bat yet 
one conld not reprove her, becanse it makes every woman saucy and 
self-conceited, wnen a man is in loye with her. When she crossed 
the qnadrangle or entered any of their houses, the people looked 
askance and put thnmb in fingers, but yet were monstrons civil, 
becanse they f eared her. Witch or not, she did none of them any 
härm (I do not believe that a pig which died at this time was over- 
looked by her, thongh this was charged upon her). As for Job, 
after we went away he presenÜy recovered, looked about him, 
became once more a cheerful wight, f orgot his enchantress, and 
married another woman, who nmde him happy in such sort as rustics 
understand happiness ; that is to say, everv year a thumping boy or 
girl, and every Sunday a great dish of f at bacon. And as for Jenny 
herseif, she paid no heed to what was thought, but went about with 
an impudent answer for aU except her mis&ess, and a saucy laugh, 
and singing as she went, as if there was no such thing in the world 
at all as witchcraft, and she had no powers and gifts above those 
generallv conf erred upon young maids — ^namely, tiie bewitching of 
eyes and face, soft speech, and lovely limbs. Yet all the time a 
deceitful hussy. I knew not then, thongh I leamed af terwards, that 
she met Frank Radcliffe secretly, and taught him, I believe, her arts 
of prediction, and even sent him to see her wicked old grandmother 
(who I am quite sure was another Witch of Endor), when the camp 
came once to Hexham. What they told him, between them, I know 
not ; but in the end it became manifest what a gipsy woman can do 
when a young genüeman is f oolish enough to listen to her wiles. 

Not knowing these things, I begged Frank to give up this pursuit 
of his, as a useless, idle, and curious practice. He acknowledged 
that the priest gave him similar admonition, but yet that he con- 
tinued, thongh ne knew that he was wrong. Beugion f orbids it, 
that is most sure ; if the art were sure and certain, he is foolish, 
indeed, who seeks to know the Coming miseiy, or anticipates the 
Coming happiness. Let us only live in the present, looking f orward 
with sure and certain hope to the lif e where there will be no shcd- 
ding of tears or thought of trouble. Why could not Frank let ihe 
future alone? The present, which he spoiled by this curiosity, 
should have been to him füll of happiness, becanse he had everything 
that the world has to give — youth, health, strength, liches, and a 
good heart. What more doth God give to amr ? 

' Why/ said Frank, * what am I to do ? Tiiere is nothing in thia 
country for a Catholic |[entleman to do. W^ may nQt hold commis^ 
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sions in the army ; we cannot act as magistrates ; we cannot enter 
the Universities ; we cannot go into Parliament ; we can hold no 
Office, and are cnt off from all employment. What wonder if some 
of US sit down to drink and hnnt, and nothing more ? Why shonld 
the conntry be afraid of a handf ul of gentlemen who have kept their 
old f aith ? 

Tmly it was a hard case ; yet what to do ? We rnnst not have 
the Pope*s snbjects in our Honses of Parliament. 

* Well,* he went on, * what am I to do with myself ? I am a 
yonnger son, with a yonnger son's portion— enongh, bnt not great 
riches. Yon have shnt up all the doors ; you treat ns with 
Buspicion and contempt ; yon call ns Papists. I knew not tiU we 
came home how despised a creature is an English Catholic* 

*Nay/ I Said, for the young man had worked himself into a 
passion, and the tears were in his eyes, *yon have bnt to ride 
through any viUage in Northnmberland to see the contempt with 
which a Baddiffe is regarded. Fie, Master Frank I yon have been 
abroad so long that yon know not the English heart. It may be, 
as yon say, that the Catholics are exclnded from civil rights. Is it 
not because it is believed that yon love Pope first and King seoond ? 
Bnt it cannot be that there is nothing for yon to do.' 

* Oh yes,' he said bitterly, * there is always something. I may go 
to Donay, and so presently come back with shaven crown, and even 
be made some day, if I am fortnnate, a Bishop inpartibu8.* 

All this was tme. There were here three brothers rieh in gif ts 
and graces. The eldest shonld have been a great statesman, the 
second a great scholar, and the third a soldier. 

Tet becanse their grandf ather chose to remain in the old religion, 
when the people were ordered to change for the new (becanse it is 
foolish to snppose that all the conntry gentlemen and the very 
mstics and hinds had wit and leaming wherewith to ftrgne for or 
against the f aith), they were all condemned to idleness. Wheref ore 
the eldest, who had the estates, the wealth, and the power, resolved 
on spending his lif e in good works, and the advancement of the 
poor committed to his truuBt ; and the second became melancholy, 
and troubled himself abont things hidden from mankind ; and tho 
third — ^he was only a boy as yet — was going to become a oeau, and 
to f ollow all the pleasnres of the town. Why, what a waste of 
gifts was here I And all for the Mass which stood between. 

'As for my lord,* said Toin, 'he is very well. He rides as 
straight as can be expected. His shooting will improve, and no 
donbt he will leam to pnt his money on matches and fights, thongh 
at present he cares little abont snch sport. And as for Charles, it 

j is a promising boy and weU-plncked. Bnt as for Frank, he does 

I nothing at all ; he will neither langh, nor sing, nor drink, nor hnnt 

— what is to be done with him ? Tony, he loves yonr Company. 
Can yon make nothing of him? Can you not even make him 

! drink ?' 

' 'Indeed, sir/ said Mr. Hilyard, 'the English law opens to a 
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]ronng gentleman who is a Papist no opportnnity at all f or distinc- 
tion. He mnst therefore either be made a priest or remain a 
sportsman. He has bis choice between a saint and a cock-fighter. 
Mr. Frank, tbongb bom to be a scholar, has little calling to the 
Baintly profession, and none at all for cock- fighting. So that nnless 
he changes bis disposition or bis creed, be is likely to remain in bis 
present melancboly. 

* As for the eure of melancboly/ Mr. Hilyard went on, * there 
are many things enumerated by the leamed Burton. Borage, for 
instance, or bugloss, of which Helena's famons bowl was made, 
af ter drinking which she feit no grief or remoi'se ; marigold, put 
iuto broth ; hop, which may be infused into ale, and taken by 
melancboly men with advantage ; betony, the root of which is 
sovereign for the canaing of mirth ; penny-royal, wormwood, and 
other bei'bs, any of which may be taken by Mr. Francis without 
fear.' 

* Give bim,' said Tom, * a bowl of punch after a day's hunting ; 
make bim dance after a pretty wo man. A fig for all your berhs, 
and broths, and messes, Tony I Betony for the causing of mirth t 
Why, then, to-night, instead of whisky punch you may baye a mess 
of betony.* 

But Frank Badcliffe^s case was beyond the reach of herbs, and 
not even a bowl of punch would help — partly because he oould not 
drink punch. 

I spoke about bim to my lord, who owned that he could do 
nothing for bis brother. 

' There is among us a strain of melancboly. My uncle, Thomas 
Badcliffe, hath it, and cannot be cured, though he wears a chalcedony 
in a ring, and hath taken medicines of aU kinds, both simple and 
mineral, yet none to eure bim. I doubt not Frank will be like 
bim. Yet it is a good sign that he sometimes leavea the library to 
come here. The law, of which he justl^ complains, is hard upon 
US all, Yet we cannot alter it by crying. The Jesuit Fathers 
made of bim a ffreat scholar, and wanted to make bim one of them- 
selves, and in the end a priest — nay, perhaps a Bishop, or even a 
Cardinal. Higher than that one need not look unless one is an 
Italian, when the Triple Crown itself of Christas Yicar on earth is 

E3ssible. It is long since we had a Bishop in the family, and a 
ardinal never. But if Frank will not, he must content himself 
with having such amusements as he can find for himself which will 
please a simple scholar and a private gentleman. He will grow 
wiser and merrier in time as he grows older. Meantime, we are 
as yet strangers in the country, and have much to leam. For the 
people are not like the people whence we have come ; the gentle* 
men are not like those at St. Germain^s ; the ladies are not like 
those my mother (who hath never seen the north) taught me to 
expect — namely, hoops and patches and courtesies and fine sayings. 
instead of Aroidian shepherdesses, and the charms of Nature—and 
fair Dorothy« 
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AlasI To think that the melancholy of this anhappy yonng 
gentleman was caused by so bumble and insignificant a person as 
my maid Jenny. Tet, stränge as it seems« there is, in fact, no 
person in the world so bumble and so insignificant—not even a 
sbepherd boy, a bind, a stable-belp, a scullion — bat be can do 
miscbief . Tbe story bow one was so desirous to achieve fame and 
so bclplcss by bimself , being dull of understanding and unleamed, 
that he was fain to fire and destroy tbe noblest temple in Asia 
Minor, tbe ruins of which remain to tbis day, and have been seen 
by travcUers, ia, I tbink, an allegory. 

CHAPTER XITI. 

C n R I S T M A S EVE. 

Now I come to teil of a f ortnigbt of so mucb happiness that I can 
never forget it, or tire of remem bering it. Every day — nay, cvory 
hour of that happy time, lives still in my mind, thougb it is now 
nearly thirty years ago, and I, who was then eighteen, am now 
well-nigb fif ty, and am no more beautiful. This matters not, and 
before long, if it please mercif ul Hcaven, I sball be beautiful again. 
Tbis time was so happy to me because it changed an admirer into a 
lover, and a woman who waits for love into a woman who bas 
received love. Call me not an old maid, I pray you, tbongh I am 
no wedded wif e and mother of a busband's children, because I have 
enjoyed tbe love of a man and exchanged with bim those sweet 
endearments which are innocent and lawf ul between a young man 
and a maid who love each other. She alone is an old maid who 
hath never been wooed ; into wbose eyes no lover bath sazed to 
rob her of her beart ; wbose bands have never been pressed ; wbose 
ears have never listened to tbe foud ezaggerations with which a 
lover pleads bis passion, and tries to teil how great and deep it is, 
though words fail. But, as for me, I have been loved by many, 
and 1 have loved one — yea, I have loved bim— alas ! alas 1 — with 
all my beart and with all my soul ; yet, I hope and pray, with 
innocency of beart, so that this my passion may not be laid to my 
charffe, for though I loved him weil, I loved, or tried to love, my 
God Detter. And tbis, too, I will show you. 

The time was Christmas. My lord kept open house at Dilston 
for bis friends and cousins, as many as chose to come (but he 
invited Tom and me) ; bis farmers and tenants, and all the poor 
people around, even counting those of Hexham, so generous be was. 
During all the time f rom Christmas to Candlemas there was notbing 
but the roasting of beef and tbe eating of it, with tbe drinking of 
ale and everyday amusements such as men of all sorts and conditions 
love : as quarterstaff, cudgels, wrestling, fighting with do^ and 
cocks, and so f orth ; the people of the town flocking to see it — the 
gentlemen not ashamed of setting a bloody crown from a rustio 
Champion ; the rustics proud to prove their mettle before the gen* 
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tlemen, and pleased to drink to them afterwards. A bnsy and 
lively time-tlie maids mnning abont to see the ehows, and more 
eager to witness a wrestling-match than to do the dairy werk ; the 
grooms talking and playing with the girls, and no one reproaching 
them ; no one zealoos for work but the cooks and serving-women, 
who had a hard time of it, poor sonls, continnally roasting, boiling, 
laying of cloths, bringing of meat, canring it for hungry men, 
carrying pails of beer and ponring it out into the brown jngs with 
their great heads of f oam. Yet none gmmbled : the more they 
served the merrier they became. Cooks are only happy when they 
are at work ; between whiles they are irritable, short of temper, 
and gmmbling at the hardships 01 their lots and the shortcomings 
of scnllions. But when they are bending over stew-pots and 
griddles, they are truly happy. Perhaps a sense of the blessings of 

Elenty at such times is feit by their sonls, so that, in a way we 
ttle reg[ard, the]^ may be lif ted npward by the oontemplation of a 
rib or sirloin, with fat and lean in goodly show. I nave seen a 
000k gaze upon a leg of mutton with tears in her eyes, as one who 
hears a sweet strain of music, or considers the picture of a handsome 
man. 

A girl who goes on a visit to so grand a house as Dilston, among 
ladies who have lived in London and cfentlemen who know the 
splendours of a Court, is naturally troubled abont her clothes, and 
thinks a great deal beforehand of the fine things she has to show. 
It would have gone hard with me, whose frocks were all of oountry- 
make and most of rough and cheap material (my petticoats for 
daUy wear of homespun), but for the late visit of Lady Crewe. 
For I had no pin-money of my own, or any allowance from my 
f ather, who considered that I now belonged to Tom and her lady- 
ship. Fortunately I am clever with my needle, and so was my 
maid Jenny, Tom, poor f ellow, had no money to give, because he 
spent it all in his amusements ; all, that is, which he got ixom. 
Durham. Besides, most men, though they are careful about their 
flowered waistcoats and gold buckles, seem to think that for women 
brocade grows wild on every hedge, and satin hangs in roUs from 
every tree. Now bef ore she went away Lady Crewe called me to 
her room, and then, af ter causing me to De measured (which showed 
that we were both of a height), she brought out a great parcel of 
fine things — ^treasures, they seemed to me — saying kindly : 

* Child, the granddaughter of Sir William Forster, of Bam- 
borough, should be able to go as fine as her neiffhbours. Since thy 
brother loves to have thee with him, it shall De the care of thy 
mother^s sister to see thee dressed becomingly on occasion, so that 
no one, gentle or simple, may think that a Forster is not as good a 
lady as any in the countjr.* 

Had it not been for this munificent gift, which came in pudding- 
time, so to speak, I should have gone to Dilston crying instead of 
laughing, because my petticoats were so short and my best frock so 
shabby. Alas 1 we grow old, and fine things, whiäi once set o£E 

8—2 
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tosf cheeks and bright eyes, only senre now to hide thd ravages of 
time. 

So that, thanks to the kindness of Lady Crewe, I could refiect 
withont dismay npon the grand dresses of the ladies Katharine and 
Mary ; and thongh the day on which we rode across the dark moor 
to Dilston was so cold, with a driving slect and a bitter wind, that 
my horse was led and my face kept covered with a hood, my heart 
was qnito warm when I remembered that on one of the pack-horses 
behind (I was f ain to brave the blast in order to look back and see 
that the animal had not been blown away) were saf ely packed my 
silk-quilted petticoat, altcred to fit my waist, and nono could teU 
that it was not new ; my French gii*dle, very pretty ; my sable 
tippet lincd with Italian Inte-string ; my velvet frock, made for 
Lady Crewe in London by a Conrt dressmaker, and very cuuningly 
altered for me by Jenny — ^that girl shoold have made her fortune 
in dressmaking ; my cambric and laced handkerchiefs, laced tnckers 
and ruffles, French kid gloves vei-y fine (Tom gave me these, having 
bought them at Newcastle one day when he rode and won a match 
of twenty ponnds a side) ; my satin apron ; my French ä-la-mode 
hood ; my petticoat and mantoa of French brocade ; my cherry- 
colonred stays ; and, for moming wear, my frocks of painted lawn, 
checkered shade, and watered tabby. As for my head-dress, I had 
oonsidered this important snbject with Jenny, and resolved that I 
would wear (as most suitable for my age and unmarried condi- 
tion) a low coiffure, with f aUing lappets, such as Jenny could easily 
arrange, even though the eider ladies shonld think fit to appear 
every day in hiirh commodcs. I was also happy in the possession 
of an etni, which had been my grandmother's — a vastiy pretty 
thing, with a gold watch, and places for scissors, knif e, pencil, ivory 
tablets, box for thimble, another for aromatic vinegar, and a third 
for perfnme Tmy f avourite was f rom childhood the same as Lady 
C^we^s, namely, bergamot). and a multitnde of pretty, old-fashioned 
things worked in gold, sncn as little birdcages, egss, tiny anchors, 
and 80 f orth, and a seal with the family coat of arma and the 
Förster legend : 

' Let 118 dearly then hold 

To mind their wortbinesa, 
That which oar parents old 
Hath left us to possess.' 

Enongh said of a simple girFs finery, thongh in tmth it made me 
happy at the time to thii^ that I conld stand among great ladies 
and not be ashamed of my homely dress. Perhaps it makes me 
happy still (or rather less sorrowfnl) to remember the things which 
caused my first happiness. Mr. Hilyard (he came with us) says 
that a great Italian poet declares that the memory of past gladness 
makes more sad the present sorrow. It is presumptnoos to set np 
an opinion against a poet ; bnt this is very certain, that there is one 
woman to whom all her consolation (besides tiie hope of the fntore) 
lies in the memory of the past. Why is joy, which comes so rarely 
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and flies so swif Üy, given to men except to be a lastiiig memory 
and consolation ? The siimmer of onr North Gountiy is shorl and 
the winter is long ; yei all the year round we think of the snnshine, 
and in the cold winter eat wiüi gratitude the fmits and harvests 
of the snnuner. So should it be with onr honrs, days, or years of 
happiness. In the cold winter which follows — ^love fled, Mends 
dead, förtnne lost, pride destroyed— oar hearts shonld be warmed 
and onr pains consolcd by the mere thinking npon the vanished 
joys, just as I still think npon my stay at Dilston« Shall not an 
old man comf ort himself with thinking of bis former strength, and 
an old woman with the thonght of her former beanty ? I myself , 
being now in middle lif e and no longer comely, remember with 
gratef nl joy that my beanty once gare pleasure to all who looked 
npon it, loveliness m woman being, like tho gracions snnshine, a 
gift f or all alike, even to thöse who value it least and are insensible 
to its delight. To be snre, in those days I knew nothins of the 
pleasnre which all men f eel, rieh and poor, yonng and old alike, 
thongh some are more insensible than others, in the contemplation 
of a lovely woman, so that some have beautiful faces painted on 
their snuff-bozes, and do gaze npon them constantly, even to the 
wasting of their time and the troubling of their heads, as the Greek 
gazed npon and f eU in love with, and pined f or, his statne, nntil 
Yenns changed the marble into flesh ; thongh it hath never been 
related that a miracle was wrought with a snnff-box, and one has 
never hcard that a painted face has been transf oimed into a bean- 
teons damsel. 

Well, Dilston was reached at last, after that cold ride ; and you 
may be sure that Tom Forster bawled Instily f or bot mnlled ale. 
We f ound the castle füll of the BadclifEes, and aU the great honae 
astir with guests and servants and preparations for the feast. 

My ezpectations proved tmc. The ladies Katharine and Mary 
were richly dressed indeed ; yet with something sombre and nnn- 
like, as was said to be aü'ected by Madame de Maintenon, the 
French King's wife. The gentlemen were dressed in the piain 
Noi'thnmberland f ashion, except the Earl and his two brothers, who, 
after the manner in which they were bronght up, dressed with 
great richness ; even Charles, the yonngest — who was not yet at his 
fall height, and only fif teen ycars of age, and wore his own hair 
tied behind with a crimson ribbon — ^had a silk coat, a flowered 
waistcoat, white silk stockings, and red-heelcd shoes. Everybody 
was so good as to compliment me on the appearance which I 
made. Even the ladies kindly said that thongh xclj maid was only 
a conntiy girl, she had so dressed my hair as to give it a modish 
look, and that no one conld have looped my frock better, or shown 
a richer petticoat. 

* It is the first Ghristmas we have spent at home,' said ihe EarL 
* We must f orget none of the old customs of the conntry. Besidea, 
they are all Gatholic customs, which is another reason for keepiof^ 
them up/ 
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* Mr. HÜTard, my lord,' I said, * will have it that many of these 
are pagan, thongh transferred to Catholicism, and long ago adopted 
by the Chnrch.* 

He laughed, and called me an obstinate little Pmitan. 

The snpper was served in the great hall, decked with hoUy and 
mistletoe ; a Tnle-log was blazing npon the hearth ; the side-tables 
were dazzlinff wiÜi the BadcUffe plate ; and the tables were covered 
with Ynle-cfuces, which are, in the north, shaped like a baby, and 
Ghristnias pies in form of a cradle, not to speak of goose-piea, shrid 
or mince pies, caraway-cakes, brawn, sirloins, tnrkeys, capons, hams 
and ganunons, pheasants, puiridges, bares, and everything good and 
fit for man's delight. When all was ready and the Company 
assemblcd, they brooght in the boar's head, maids and men f oÜow- 
ing, all lostily ainging — 

* Nowell, Nowell, 
TidingB good I have to teil.* 

There were bnt moderate potations at the snpper, bnt some of 
the gentlemen made np for it af terwards ; and when snpper was 
done, the Company all lef t the table together and sat down to cards, 
whicn mnst never be omitted on Christmas Eve. if yon never touch 
a Card on any other day. There was a basset-taole, and a qoadrille- 
table. and a pool of commerce. I played at the last with my lord, 
Charles, and others ; and I won twelve Shillings, which made me 
tremble to think what I shonld have done if 1 had lost so mnch. 
Indeed, I had not so mach as twelve Shillings in the world. After 
the Cards we played another game — everybody to say what most he 
loved and least he liked. In such a history as this it wonld be f olly 
to record how my lord vowed that most he loved Dorothjr's smiles, 
and most he dreaded Dorothy's frowns. Nevertheless, it mnst be 
owned that these compliments are pretty things ; they keep np the 
spirits and conrage of a girl, and her good opinion of herseif, which 
is a great thing. "hSx, Errington, of Beanfront, who was one of the 
Company, said many pleasant things, pretending to be twenty years 
yonnger, and to mistake me for my annt, the beantifnl Dorothy 
Forster, whose snitor he had been. Of conrse I knew that he 
fiatterea me ; bat yet I was pleased. To have snch pretty things 
said by so old a man is like a sweet golden rnsset of last year in the 
month of April. As for Charles Kadcliffe, Üiat mad boy swore 
loudly that he wonld be Miss Dorothy's knight, and pranced aboat 
Einging, with gestnres like a Frenchman, that sweet old song : 

' Charmante Gabrielle, 

Perc^ de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m'appella 

A la suite de Man, 
Cruelle d^partie I 

Malheureux jour I 
Qae ne suis je sans y\% 

On Bans amour f 
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' We are in England, Charles/ said his brother ; ' we are at home. 
Lct ns have no I^nch songs.' 

For some of the gentlemen looked dissatisfied. The langnage of 
gallantry and compUment was not greatly to their liking. and Tom 
even bnrst ont a-langhing at hearing his sister so praisea and com- 
plimented. This made me blnsh f ar more than any compliment. 
One does not expect of a brother the praises and flatteries of a 
snitor ; bat at least he should not be wholly insensible to a sister^s 
beanty, or laugh at men who praise it. But then Tom always loved 
his gnn, his horse, his dog, and his bottle, better than any woman. 
Presently he went away, with most of the others, to sit over the 
wine, and there were only left my lord and his brothers, the ladies, 
Mr. Howard, the old priest, and Mr. Errington ; and these, left to 
themselves, sat about the fire and told stoiies sni table to the time 
of year. 

Strange, indeed, that men shonld be so ventnresome as to donbt 
the tmth of what hath been most abundantly proved I Yet Lord 
Dcrwentwater laughed at the stories of the Northumberland ghosts, 
for no other reason than that they had no ghosts at St. Gemudn's. 
But Mr. Howard, who had liyed in the county bef ore, and knew, 
shook his head, and the ladies looked at each other with surprise, 
and Mr. Errington solemnly reproved this donbter. 

*• My lord,' he said, ' there is not a Nortltfimbrian, man, woman, 
or child, that believes not in the appearance of apparitions ; nay, 
most of ns have onrselves seen them. Yon have spent your youm 
in towns and Conrts where, to be snre, there is little chance of 
meeting f airies. When yon have learned the savage wildness of the 
moors, the solitnde of the woods, and the silence of the long winter 
nights, yon will speedily be converted, and doubt no more. 
Northumberland, without her ghosts and fairies, would be but half 
populated.' 

* TiTily,' said the Earl, * one ghost, methinks, were as efficacious 
as a hundred for the conversion of a donbter.' 

He then spread a cushton on the carpet, and sat or lay upon it at 
my f eet. saying : 

* In France they call them old wives' tales. Let ns hear of our 
North-country ghosts from young Ups. Teil us some of your most 
f lightful, Miss Dorothy.* 

Thus invited, I was greatly confused ; but with the assistance of 
Mr. Errington, who helppd me, and suggested one history after the 
other, I boldly began upou the stories current among the people, and 
substantiated by evidencp which cannot be denied : videlicet^ that of 
the persons who themselves have seen the visions and appearances 
descnbed. 

The Earl knew nothing. He had been allowed to gi'ow up in a 
most astonishing ignorance of the county ghosts. As for his brother 
Fi*ank, he already knew something, having perhaps learned it fthough 
of this I was then ignorant) of Jenny lice and of others, being a 
youth of inquirin^ mind, who asked questions. It was astonishinfi; 
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to think ihat a Radcliffe shonld grow to years of manhood withoni 
having hefl^ even of the Laidly Worm of Spindleston Heugh, or 
the Seeker of Dunstanburgh, or the fairies bronght to Fawdon Hill 
by the Grosaders, or of King Arthur at Sewingshields, the Monk of 
Blinkbnm, Jeannie of Haselrigg, or Meg of Maldon. 

^ Let ns all/ said my lord, ' go seek in Dunstanbui-gh, and dig into 
the earth at Sewingshields. Yet stay, how wonld King Arthur 
agree with the Prince, should both retum together ? Methinks we 
must first consult his Highness. Go on, fair story-teller.' 

Then I began to teil of tbings more certain ; not so ancient, and 
witnessed by people still surviving. Then the two old ladies, who 
knew better Üian myself the stories of Koi*thumberland, nodded 
their heads, caught each other by the hands, held their breath, shook 
forefingers at their nephew^ and asked in the panses between the 
stories, ^ Was there ever before a Kadcliffe who had to be tanght 
these things at one-^nd-twenty ?' Pretty it was to see how mach 
these ladies thonght of their nephew, and how their kind eyes restod 
upon him with happiness. 

Also, while I told my tales, I saw how Frank listened, with large 
sad eyes, and sighed, as if for the mere pleasure of listening to 8nch 
stories, as one who was for ever considering how to converee with 
the dwellers of the other world. It was piain that he was ready to 
believe — ay I and even to see — whatever he was told. Of such are 
those who most freqnently behold spectres, see visions, and have 
Strange dreams. He breathed qnickly ; he sighed ; he looked round 
him as if in the dark depths of the great hall, and among the figui es 
in armonr, behind the tapestry, there lorked the very shades and 
appearances abont which we were speaking. As for ola Mr. Ening- 
ton, he reminded me of this story and of that, filled np the details, 
wagged his head, and, like the Lady Mary, shook bis forefinger at 
my lord — the Didymns or Ünbeliever. There was also Mr. Howard, 
the priest — an old man, too, of venerable aspect. He sat with his 
chin npon his band, less occnpied with the stories than with gazing 
upon the young lord of all, as he iay at my feet, the red light of the 
fire playing upon his face, which was upturned to look upon mine. 

Simple things, yet terrible, aro the omens and appearances in this 
hannted county. 

I trembled while I told of the ghostly and shadowy hearse which. 
especially in the winter nights, roUs slowly and silently — an awful 
thing to see — up and down the roads tili it comes to the house 
where the death is going to happen, and how the faimer once going 
home from market saw the hearse stop at his own door, and knew 
that one of his family would die. There were six tall sons, each 
one strong and brave, and three daughtera, each one beautiful ; and 
there was his wife. Which would be taken? The rest of that 
story is enough to oonvert the greatest scoffer, as well as to tum 
the sinner to repentance. Then there is the wauf , or figure of the 
person abont to die seen by another person. Surely it is a most 
drefidf pl thing tp have the power pf seeing the wauf. for if oiie s^es 
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it, there arises a doubt and difRcalt qnestion : shonld the person 
who is to die be told of it, or not ? If he be told, he may fall into 
despair ; and if not, then a great opportunity of seeking grace for 
the sonl is lost. There is also the brag, which may assame what- 
ever shape it pleascs, as a calf, or a bündle of wood, or a hare, or a 
rick of hay, or anything which its tricksy and mischievons imagina- 
tion may cboose to order, to confonnd and tease a poor man or 
woman. And thcn there are the actual gbosts. whose number is in 
onr country legion— such as Jethro Bumet, Üie miser, who walks 
to lament tne loss of bis money-bags ; the wretch who hanged him- 
self , and hath since found uo rest ; the poor girl who was murdered, 
and the man who mnrdered her — the former beside the pool wherein 
ßhe was cast, and the latter by the gibbet, at Amble, where he was 
hanged in chains ; Meg of Maldon, who walks of a night between 
Maldon and Hartington ; the poor wretched woman who wanders on 
Hexham Moor at night, shrieking and crying (at Blanchland she 
could be heard plainly when the wind was high) becanse she killed 
her child with neglect. and now suffers — one knows not for how 
long — this misery. All these things were certainly intended for 
onr admonition and warning. Again, there are the white figures 
which sometimes appear to liy from under the f 00t of the belated 
trAYeller ; there is the stränge and well-anthenticated story of Nelly 
the Knocker ; that of the Ghost of Silky ; that of the f airy changing 
the little dwaif Hobbie ; how a lad going forth one night to walk 
with bis sweetheart, found her changed into the Devil ; with many 
other stränge and time stories, showing what may be expected, and 
hath already been witnessed in the county. 

They listened, as has been told. They looked fearfully abont 
the room. Ko one thought that in five short years Dilston Hall 
itself would be left to decay, and, in ten years more, another 
mournful £gure would be added to the troop of Northumberland 

gljOft«. 

' Tbis,' Said my lord, when I finished, *is a fitting North-conntry 
tcrmination of a Christmas feast ; to sit after supper and teil bug- 
bear tales. Fair narrator ! you have so well done your part, that 
hencefoi-th, I promise yon, I will accept them all. I doubt no 
longer. If I were to meet Silky herseif, I should not be surprised. 
If I heard NcUy the Knocker, or Faw Meg of Maldon Walking in 
the corridor, or the ghost of my great-grandmother * 

* Nephew,' said Lady Kathaiine gently, * do not mock ; the spirits 
of our ancestors may be round us at this moment, with our guardian 
angels. Ycx them not, lest when we go to join them, they meet us 
with angry countenance.* 

* Enough of gbosts,' said Mr. Howard. * To-morrow is Christmas. 
It is always the time to think about the next world, and sometimes 
we may hear thcse tales, which, true or not, help to koep faith 
alive ; and these are times, Master Fi-ank ' — he laid his band upon 
the boy*s Shoulder — * when we must rejoice in the present, f eaat, 
pake pther people joyful, and be ^lad ourselveSt' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHRISTMAS TO TWELFTU NIGHT. 

Thus began the Cbristmas, which we kept with such royal state. 
It has beeil stated tbat this was a political mecting. Notmng coald 
be farther f rom the truth. There was not, duiing the whole tiibe, 
one Word spoken concerning politics. It is true that my lord 
treated Tom as a private and especial f riend, and showed him a 
very Singular kindness throughout. It is also true that no two 
gentlemen could be more unlike each other than these two ; f or, 
while one was well read and loved books, the other knew little save 
what he had been taught, and read nothing but Qaincy's ^ Dispen- 
satory/ and bis book on ' Farriery.' Also, one loved the society of 
ladies. and the other did not ; one cared nothing f or drinking, 
which to the other was bis chicf dclight ; one loved poetry and 
music, which to the other gave little or no pleasure. One wcnt 
habited with due regard to bis rank, having a valet to drcBS him ; 
the other was careless of bis dress, generally going about, on bis 
shooting and other bosiness, in great boots and a piain plush coat, 
stained with wine and weather. 

* Friendship,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' commonly with young men, goes 
by opposites. If Jonathan resembled his father, he had nothing of 
David's disposition in him ; yet were they f riends in youth. The 
great Coligny and his malignant enemy, Guise, were once close 
friends, each admiring points of unlikeness. Perbaps my lord and 
Mr. Forster admire also, each in the other, points of unlikeness.' 

Although the party consisted both of Catholics and Protestants, 
there were no discussions on that account ; for, in Northumberland, 
so many f amilies still belon^ to the old religion that we can meet 
each other without quarrellmg. It must not, therefore, be thrown 
in Tom's face that he was a secret f riend of Papists. This has bcen 
said of him with injustice. In truth, there was never a stouter 
Protestant, though his lawful Sovereign bclongs, unhappily, to the 
opposite f aith. Yet so tolerant withal. * Each,' he would say, ' for 
bis own religion. Live and let live. But not to meddle with the 
endowments of the Church or to sufEer Papists and Nonconf ormists 
to enter into the Universities.' 

On the evening of Ghristmas Day there was perf onned for our 
pleasure the old play of ^ Alexander and the Egyptian King,' by 
village mummera from Hexham and Dilston. The mummei*s were 
dressed up with ribbons and finery in rags and tatters ; on their 
heads they wore gilt-paper crowns ; they carried swords, and had a 
fiddler with them who played lustily all the time, whether the 
Speakers were delivering their words or not. 

First came the great King Alexander — he was a blacksmith by 
trade, and a very big and lusty f ellow, who wore a splendid crown 
of gilt paper and a rusty breastplate ; he flourished a sword and 
m^irohed valianüy, strutting like a ^ame-cock after a fight Then 
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he prononnced his verses, and brave verses they were, thongh after- 
waras he qnite f orgot that he had promised to prodnce f or ua Dires 
and a Doctor. The Doctor came in due conrse, bnt we looked in 
vain f or Diyes, and a greajb moral lesson was lost. Everybody wonld 
like to be rieh, yet lew know the danger of riches or their own 
weakness in temptation. After him came the King of Egypt and 
his son Prince George ; the King was stricken in years, and some- 
what bent by rhenmatism and his trade, that of shoe-mending ; bnt 
the Prince was a lad whom I knew f or as f amous a band with cndgel 
or qnarterstBff as one may hope to see at a conntry fair. There 
was no reason why he shonld wish to fight Alexander, yet it seemed 
natnral that they shonld, immediately on meeting, hnrl words of 
reproach at each other and fly to arms. A most terrible and bloody 
flght it was which f ollowed, the combatants thwacking and hacking 
at each other in snch eamest as made one tremble, sare f or the 
thonght that the swords were bnt stout ash-twigs painted blne, fitter 
to raise great weals than make deep cuts. The fiddler, meantime, 
ran ronnd the pair, shonting while he pla^ed ; and the King, so far 
from f eeling terror f or his son, clapped bis hands and applanded, as 
we all did. It was arranged that Prince George was to be killed, 
bnt snch was his stnbbom natnre that he refnsed to lie down until 
the great conqueror, a mnch heavier man than he, had first covered 
him from top to toe with blows and bmises. When at length he 
lay down, the Doctor was called in. This leamed man, who was 
the Clerk of the parish, impndently asserted his ability to cnre all 
diseases, and, in proof, restored the Prince to lif e. Then there was 
another dnello between the King and the conqneror : the reason of 
which I did not nnderstand^ save that it enabled the cobbler to show 
nnder what nnhappy conditions one bent with his trade has to fig^ht. 
It needs not to say that the cobbler, too, feil beneath great Aiex- 
ander's sword. They bore away his body, and all was over. 

* Bnt where is Diyes ?* cried my lord. * Yon promised Diyes.' 

The actors looked at one another, and presently the blacksmith 
plncked up conrage to ezplain that there never was any Diyes in 
the piece at aU, thongh it was tme that he was regularly promised 
in the prolog[ae or opening yerses. 

' Well,' Said my lord, * we will excnse the Diyes for this once ; 
and thank yon, actors all, for a merry tragical piece, in which I 
know not whether most to admire the skdl of Alexander or the 
conrage of the King who dared to meet him. Stand aside, good 
f ellows, and let ns so on to the next show.' 

Then f ollowed the singers and choristers of Hexham, who were 
ordered to sing none bnt tme North-country songs, of which we 
have many, and our people sing them prettily and in tnne, some- 
times one taking treble, and another a second, and a third tenor or 
bass, and all with jnstness, according to time and tnne yery melo- 
dionsly, the like of which, I think, will not be found elsewhere, 
Baye in cathedrals, snch as Dnrham and other places, where anthema 
ore snng. My lord conf essed Üiat he had neyer heard anything like 
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this mstic singing in France, where the peasants sing on holidays ; 
bat not, as oor people sing, with gravity and eamestnefis. First 
they sang the song of * The Knight and the Lady ': 

' Thero was a lady of the North Countrie 

(Lay the bcnt to the bonny broom). 
And ehe hnd lovely daughters three 
(Lay the beut to the bonny broom).' 

After that they sang the * Battle of Otterbonme * ; then the *Fair 
Flower of Northnmberland * ; and then the ballad of * Jock o* the 
Side' ; and, last, the * Jolly Hnntsman's Garland/ beginning : 

' I walked o*er the mountains, 

Where shepherda feed their flooks ; 
I spy'd a troop of gallants 

A-hunting of the fox. 
With Glamour and with hollow 

They made the woods to ring % 
The hounds they bravely foUow, 

Making a merry din.' 

All the gcntlemen in the Company applanded this song londly, 
and with a * Whoop !* and * View hollo !' — no talk of f oz-hnnting, 
or song in its praise, is complete without. They knew every verse 
out of the thirty or forty, and the histories, some of which were 
entertaining, of the gentlemen in hononr of whom the song was 
written. Nothing is more delightf nl to one f oz-hunter than to talk 
or hear of another. 

Theriß were other songs, and then all were r^^aled with a present 
in money and a plentif ul snpper of what they most love at Christ- 
uiastide— namely, a mighty dish of lobsconsc, which is a mess of 
beef, potatoes, and onions, strong of smell and of taste, and there- 
f ore gratefnl to coarse f eeders. After the lobscouse they had plnm- 
porridge and shrid-pies, with as much strong ale as they conld carry, 
and more. Yet most of them conld carry a great deal : Alezander 
the Grcat went away with a barrel or so within him, a mere cask of 
ale ; and the King of Egypt was carried from this field of honour 
as from. the other. 

One thing I mnst relate in my lord's hononr. Among the singers 
was a piain man (yet he had a sweet, rieh Yoice), who was pointed 
ont to him as a Percy by desccnt. He was bnt a stone-cntter, yet 
a descendant in the direct lino from Jocelyn, the f onrth Earl ; and 
I know not how bis forefathers feil so low. Lord Derwentwater 
waited nntil the sin^ng was over, and then stepped f orward and 
off ered bis band to this man as to a gentleman, and sent f or a bottle 
of wine, which he gaye him, with a pnrse of five gnineas, saying 
that the Percies and the Badcliffes were consins. The good nmn 
was mnch abashed at first, bat presently lif ted bis head, and carried 
off bis bottle and bis pnrse with resolution and pride. This cir- 
cumstance, simple as it may seem, greatly raised the character of 
bis lordship ; for tbe common people, many of whom (ire desce^d- 
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ante — eyen thongh bye-blows— of the genüefolk, highly regard and 
are extremely j^ons of descent ; so that at Hexluun it is a great 
thing to be a Radcliffe, as in Bedesdale it is a great thing to be a 
Hall, and as at Bamborongh one woold be a Förster if one could, 
and at Alnwick a Fercy. To give a poor man a present becanse he 
is of noble descent is a small thing, certainly ; vet it was done with 
80 great an ease and kindness that it touched all hearts. 

n, on Christmas Day, we amused oorselves af ter the manner of 
the people and were happy in their way, we were promised, a f ow 
days later, a peif ormance of a qoite different and more fashionable 
kind. It was through Mr. Hilyard, who always knew everythiug 
that was going on in the neighbonrhood — how, one knows not, save 
that he was ever talking with carriers, postboys, and gipsies, and 
always had a kind word and a ci*nst or a groat f or a vagrant, nor 
cared to inquire if he were honest or not, bnt helped him, he said, 
because he was a man, and theref ore stamped, like bis nnworthy 
seif, with the Divine effigies. He reported that there was a Com- 
pany of* players at Newcastle, who could doubtless be persnaded, in 
the manner nsually found effective among such people, to jonrney 
as far as Dilston Hall. And he sent off without delay a messenger 
who was to run the whole way, twenty miles, with a letter from 
himself , to bring them, bag and baggage. It was the same Company, 
though this he told us not (but I remembered their faces), as that 
among whom we had seen him, for the first time, play Meny 
Andrew ; but the younger actresses were changed, as is, I am tola, 
a very common occurrence, their beauty and their devemeas getting 
them rapid promotion, and, in some cases, good husbands. Why, 
LoihI Derwentwater^s grandmother was herseif but an actress, 
though she made a King fall in love with her. 

These strollers were so poor— for the profits of each night*s Per- 
formance are but a f ew Shillings to be divided among all — that they 
joyfully acceded to the invitation, and jumped at an offer which 
was to them nothing short of beef and beer and lodging foramonth 
to come, so generous was my lord. 

He had never seen an English play. Nor had I myself , or Tom, 
or any of the yonng gentlemen ; though I had of ten h^ird my 
father speak of Drury Lane and thelittle theatre in the Haymarket, 
the amusements of which he of ten enjoyed when in London on bis 
Parliament business. 

*I have witnessed the playing,' said my lord, 'at the Com^e 
Fran^aise, where they play very finely the tra^edies of the great 
Bacine and Corneille and the comedies of Moliere. I have also 
attended a Performance of Madame de Maintenon's sacred plays 
with which she amuses bis Majesty ; and I have seen the Italian 
troupe, who are fuU of tricks and merriment, and have a thousand 
inffenious arts to divert their Company. The play is tmly a most 
polite form of entertainment, and womd be more delightf ul if the 
parterre could be by any meaus induced to renudn quiet, and if the 
aotors oould have uie stage to themselves, wititiout ti^e ti^ee rows 
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of gentlemen who interrapt tbe Performance by load talking, and 
encomber tbe movements of the actors. Mr. Hilyard, I h&g tbat 
you will allow no seats npon onr stage. We will all sit in front.* 

At Dilston, as eYer3rwbere, Mr. ^lyard was entmsted witb tbe 
management of our amusements. 

* I appoint yon, sir/ said my lord, * if I may, our Master of tbe 
Hey eis ; and I reqnire but one tbing of yon— tbat yon please Miss 
Dorotby.* 

I was so mncb pleased tbat never since bave I lost tbe memonr 
of tbat f ortnigbt, and dwell npon it witb sucb deligbt in tbe recol- 
lection as I cannot ezpress in words. Ob I sad it is (if we do not 
apply tbe tbongbt to our spiritnal advantage) tbat youtb and beauty 
must fade, tbat love cannot always f oUow a smootb and easy course, 
and tbat tbe tbings we most desire sbould so often be snatcbed 
from our grasp just as we tbink tbem witbin our reacb! To 
meditate npon tbe fleeting and momentary nature of eartbly bappi- 
ness is now my lot. Tbe tbongbt of tbe past would be too mncb 
f or me, were it not f or tbe beaveuly blessing and divinely given 
bope tbat tbere is anotber and a more lasting youtb before us. 
Why, wbat is it to pass tbrougb a f ew years of old age and solitary 
decay, wben tbere awaits us anotber life in wbicb I sball meet 
again my lord. witb tbat same noble face wbicb I remember so well, 
and tbose kindly eyes wbicb, like tbe eyes in a portrait on tbe wall, 
f ollow me still, tbougb tbey are long since closed in deatb 1 Tbe 
face and tbe eyes will be tbe same, but ob ! glorified, and in tiie 
living image of God. And as f or me, my poor beauty tbat I loved 
so well, yet lost witbout a sigb wben my friends were gone, tbat, 
too, will be giren back to me, and more, witb sucb beaveuly gra^^es 
as are voucbsaf ed to tbose wbo believe. Tbere will be no marrying 
nor giving in marriage ; but a pure and innocent love will flow £x>m 
one soul to anotber, so tbat my lord will meet me again witb sucb a 
look in bis sweet eyes as be wore in tbose old days at Dilston Hall. 
Tberef ore, weep no more, poor Dorotby ; but patience, and teil tby 
story. 

Tbe play wbicb Mr. Hilyard cbose for ns was Congreve's 
'Mouming Bride.* He bad read it to me more tban once; but 
altbougb tbe Situation, even to one wbo reads or listens to tbe poem, 
is füll of borror, and Üie unrayelling of tbe plot keeps tbe mind 
agreeably on tbe stretcb of ezpectation, I was not prepared for tbe 
emotions caused by tbe actual representation of tbe piece before my 
eyes. Mr. Hilyard arranged for tbe Performance in tbe great ball, 
providing a curtain and f ootligbts as in a real tbeatre, wiÖi scenerv 
to belp tbe Imagination. Tbus tbe scene in tbe temple or cburcb 
was an awf ul representation of aisles and columns wbicb one was 
easily persuaded to regard as real, tbougb tbey were notbing in tbe 
World but roUs of canvas or linen daubed witb grey paint. And 
tbus (but I ongbt to baye expected sometbing from Mr. Hilyard's 
Tast importance) a most agreeable surprise awaited us. Not only 
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did onr Master of the Bevels himself prononnce a prologne, begin- 
ning— 

* Far from the London bosrds weVe travelied here, 
Bringing with us, to make you better cheer, 
Great Dryden, Congreve, Shakespeare, Farqiihar, Eowe, 
To raise your mirth and bid your tears to flow ;* 

and ending — 

* Do thou, my lord, 
Fresh from the splendour of a Court, besto^ 
(Though all our art be simple, and our show 
But nistic) gracious audience ; and while 
We strive to please, do thou be pleased to smilis. 
Of ye, O fair 1 we ask, but not in vain, 
To think 'tis London and in Drury Lane. 
See Osmyn hug his chains, and Zara say, 
" Biest bo the death which whiles for you this night away.'' ' 

* Upon my word,* said my lord, ' Ikir. Hilyard is a mnch more 
ingenioas gentleman than I thought.* 

^ He is well enough,' said Tom. * But thia verse-writing is mighty 
silly skimble-skamble stuff.' 

Then the curtain drew üp, and the play began. Everybody 
knows this most beautiful tragedy, in which Almeria moums the 
bridegroom tom from her at the very hom* of her marriage, and 
drowned by being wrecked. But — and here is the dramatist's art — 
her father is not to know of the marriage, therefore it is supposed 
that Almeria was a prisoner in Yalentia, and that her hnsband was 
none other than the King of Yalentia^s son ; but that the town was 
taken by Almeria^s father, and the King and Prince Alphonso were 
forced to fly, and so taken captive or perished in the waves. The 
actress was a young woman of some beauty set off by art. She was 
of light complexion, with yery fair hair and blue eyes, which I dare 
say are common among the Spaniards, and it showed very well 
nnder her black mouming habits. She spoke her part so naturally, 
telling the stoiy of her hasty marriage and the loss of her groom so 
movingly, that we were all in tears from the beginning. And 
picture our astonishment when we discovered in the second scene 
that the prisoner, Osmyn, was none other than Mr. Hilyard him- 
self 1 Instead of a wig, he wore a Moorish tnrban ; instead of a 
coat and waistcoat, a suit of chain-armour (borrowed from the wall 
of the ver^ hall where the play was acted). He was f ettered with 
heavy chains, which he rattled dolef ully ; his face was füll of stem- 
ness and resolution Tquite unlike the short face and twinkling eyes 
of Mr. Hilyard), ana his head was thrown back to express his scorn 
of his conqueror. I do not know why anyone should scorn a 
conqueror, but in Flutarch and the drama they always do so. A 
conqueror, methinks, should be admired as the strenger and more 
skilf ul ; if f ate permits it, he should be imitated. But perhaps the 
scorn is intended to show the defiance of virtue, even though vice 
be for the moment Tictorious. 
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He had little to say in the first act. Bat in the second, he 
showed the greatness o£ his bouI. The sccne is in the aisle of a vast 
church. Tue hearers were awed and terrified by the words of 
Almeria: 

' It strikos an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tomb 
And monumental cavea of death are cold, 
And shoot a chillnesa to my trembling heart I' 

She finds 08m3Ti : he is weeping at his father's tomb, for bchold, 
Osmyn is none other than Alphonso. The raptnres of their meet- 
iiig are interrupted by the arrival of Zara, also ono of the captives. 
Sho is in love with Osmyn. (After the Performance, I reflected 
that it must be a rare thing for prisoners, male and f emale, thus to 
wander unrestrained about a church at midnight. Where were 
Osmyn's fettei*s ?) She upbraids him with his coldness, and offers 
liberty for love. He ref uses. Then she threatens him, and on the 
arrival of the King has him conveyed to prison, with the immediate 
prospect of death by rack and whip. Mr. Hilyard (Imean Osm3m) 
went to face it with so heroic a countenance that we could not 
choose but wonder. Did one ever believe that Mr. Hilyard could 
face death and torture with so bold a front ? I declare that, for 
one, 1 have ever since considered the courage of this peacefol 
Scholar as tried and proved ; nor is it any answer to say that an 
unshrinking mien may be assumed even by a coward in the presence 
of pretendod torture. I am perf ectly assured that no coward could 
assume without betraying so assured and finishod a guise of heroism. 
In the moming, on reflectipu, I thought it stränge that the King as 
well as his prisoners should spend the night in wandenng among 
the tombs in a church. 

In the third act Osmyn is visited in prison by his friend Hell (I 
f orget whether he was also a prisoner, or merely a wandering f liend), 
who inf onus him that there are hopes of a mutiny among the troops, 
and that Zara may assist to release him. In fact, Zara comes— dtie 
was a brünette, with speaking eyes, and very finely, as I thought, 
played the part of a hapless womaa who loves where she is not 
loved in retum. She promises assistance, hoping for reward. She 
then retires, apparently to make room for Almeria, but retums to 
discover Aimeria with the captive. This fires her resentment : 

' Heaven has no rage like love to hatred tum'd, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.' 

In the fourth act things pre^ent a most dreadful outlook to 
Almeria and her f ettered husband ; but in the fif th, all, by a most 
fortunate and providential succession of murdors, ends well. First, 
a mute carrying messages is slain ; the King takes the place of 
Osmyn ^or Alphonso) in the piison, and is murdered by mistake ; 
Zara poisons herseif, and tlu*ows herseif upon the body of the 
King, whom she supposes to be Alphonso ; Almeria oomes, and 
prepares to Imitate ner rival, whcn Alphonso, TictohouB aad 
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trinmphant, bursts npon the scene, and saves her jnst in the nick of 
time. To teil how the tragic story filled my heart with pity and 
terror while it was acting, how Almeria bewaÖed her f ate. how Zara 
raged, how noblyltfr. Hilyard (or Alphonso) bore himself, would 
be impossible. Soffice it to say that we wiped away onr tears and 
were happy again, though the stage was strewn with dead bodies, 
when Alphonso spoke the last lines : 

* Still in the way of hononr persevere, 
And not from past or present ills despair, 
For blessings ever wait on virtuoos deeds. 
And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds.* 

There were others present who enjoyed the play as mnch as I did, 
though my lord said that, in his opinion, and compared with the 
majestic work of Racine, it was bnt a poor piece, and that the situa- 
tions were f orced, with too much blood. All the servants who chose 
to come were allowed to stand at the lower end, and though some of 
them gaped and wondered what it aU might mean, there were others 
who looked on with delight. Among them was my maid Jenny, 
whom I discemed standing on a stool at the far end, her face aglow 
with a kind of rapture, her great black eyes like coals of fire, her 
ups parted, and her body bent f orward — things which I remembered 
afterwards. This girl (who was, as I hare said, clever, sharp, and 
faithful) I had taught to read. I am well aware that I am open to 
censure for doing this. The possession of this key to leaming is 
a dangerous thing. It is certainly a question which still remains io 
be answered, whether persons in that class should be taught to read ; 
for, in the first place, a little leaming is a dangerous thing. Again, 
disoontent is easily acquired when one learns how many, from 
obscure origins, have become rieh. Thirdly, it has been abundantly 
proved that there is no villain like a villain who can read and write. 
On the other band, it seems good that a man or woman should be 
able to read the Prayer Book, Catechism, and FsaJms of David in 
the vulgär tongue, and the Bible as well, provided always that the 
Interpretation of it be modestly lef t to clergymen of the Established 
Church, and not undertaken by private judgment. As for matters 
of daily work, such as the farm and the house and medicine, it is 
certain that book-leaming will never become so good as the teaching 
of those who have leamä from their f athers and mothers. How- 
ever, be it right or wrong, I taught the girl to read ; and Jenny, 
though this I knew noi, began to read ever3rthing she could find at 
all times when she was not at work. Among other things she read, 
it is Bupposed, volumes of plays which belonged to Mr. Hil3rard. 

When the play was over, Jenny, instead of goin^ to bed as a good 
girl should have done, must needs wait about (this I leamed afte]> 
wards) nntil the players went to their supper ; and af ter supper she 
sat up with them, listening open-mouthed to their talk. It seems 
that people of this prof ession scarce ever go to bed before one or 
two o clock in the moming, because af ter their great passion and 
the excitement of so many emotions they are fain to sit up tili late, 

9 
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recovering the calmness of Bpirit necessary f or qniet sleep. I know 
not what they said to her, or she to them ; bat af terwards she was 
never the same girl. She had moods and fits ; wonld cry for 
nothing, and laugh at a little ; read more book of plays ; and, 
among the other maids, would Imitate not only the actresses, bat 
also the very gentlemen of the Company to the life — ^their voice, 
gestures, and manner of bearing themselves. This was a very impn- 
dent and disrespectfal thing to do. I have also reason to believe— 
bat as I never charged it apon him, so he never conf essed it — that 
Mr. Hilyard himself secretly encooraged the girl to leam, and taught 
her to declaim with jnstness of em-phasis and proper management 
of Yoice, passages from his books. Great scholar and wit though he 
was, he did not safficiently consider the conseqnences of his actions. 
To teach such a girl to deliver poetry with eloqaence was as mach 
as to give a man who hath no money a taste for the most costly 
wines. 

This, however, by the way. 

In the moming I myself, finding the players preparing to go 
away, entered into conversation with one of the women, the one 
who played Zara. She was a young woman of genteel carriage and 
respectful speech, who, off the sts^e, althongh npon it she was so 
queenly in her bearing and so fall of fire and action, might very 
well have passed for a respectable seamstress or miUiner. As for 
the woman who played Leonora, she was the wife of the King, I 
f onnd, and middle-aged, with a baby. First of all, when I spoke to 
Zara, I f oond she was shy, as if afraid that I shoald despise or 
insult her, a thing of wMch I am told actors are very jealous, 
because by Statute law they are regarded as rogaes and vagabonds. 

* In Paris,' my lord told me, * ttrey once lost in this way their best 
actress, an incomparable and most beautif ul Creatore, who was so 
enraged by the insults of the parterre^ that she retumed them with 
scorn and indignation. They clapped her in prison for this U^t- 
mqjeM ; bat when she was liberated, she refused ever to act again/ 

Well, bat 1 did not wish to show contempt for anybody, mach 
less a virtuous and honest yoang woman ; and I made haste to com- 
pliment her on her rare and wonderfulgift of impersonation, adding 
that I had leamed to respect the art £om my tutor, Mr. Hilyard, 
whom they had allowed to play Osmyn. Then I asked her aboat 
her way of life, and if she was happy. She replied that^ indeed, for 
happiness she could not teil, because poor folks are never over- 
whelmed with happiness ; that the pay was uncertain, and sometimes 
f ood was scanty, and there were times when to play in a bam for a 
sapper was coanted great gain ; yet (I remembered afterwards that 
Jenny stood besido me, and was listening with open mouth) the 
delight of acting (' Oh ! Ah !* a gasp and a sigh firam Jenny) was so 
great as to counterbalance the evils of poverty. That, to be sore, 
Sne ladies look down apon an actress as mere dirt beneath their 
feet ; bat what signifies that, since one need never speak with a fine 
lady ? That it was a hard life, in which a bodjr hath no üme to be 
ill or to be wearied, or to have any mood or mind of her own, bat 
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always ready f or a new part and to play a new passion ; yet, that 
this evil was compensated f or by the freedom and variety of the lif e. 

* Consider, madam,' she said eamesÜy, ^ if I were not an aotress, 
I should be a maid in a lady's hoose, or a common dmdge to a 
tradesman's wif e, or perhaps a dressmaker, or serving-woman to a 
coffee-house or a tarem ; or^ if I had good looks, perhaps a shop- 
girl, to seil gloves, ribbons, and knickknacks, in Granbonme Alley. 
Yonr ladysmp doth not know, I am sure, the rabs and flips which 
we poor women hare to endure f rom harsh masters. What is our 
character to them, provided fine genÜemen come to the shop and 
buy ? and what do they care what becomes of the poor girls ? One 
gonCf another is easily found. All poor people mnst be nnhappyin 
Bome way, I snppose. Give me my liberty * — here Jenny choked — 
^ if I must starve with it. But we all hope f or better times, and 
perhaps, before we grow old and lose snch good looks as the Lord 
hath given to ns, an engagement at York Theatre — or even ' — here 
ehe gasped as one who catcheth at a bunch of grapes too high — * at 
Drury Lane.* 

So they packed up their dresses and gilt crowns, their tin swords 
and fineries, and went away, well pleased with the generons pay of 
my lord. Bnt Mr. Hilyard went abont with bis chin in the air, 
still thinking himself Osmyn, f or many days to come. 

^ Are there,' asked my lord, * many scholars of Oxford who can 
act, and write verses, and play the bnfEoon, and sing like that stränge 
man of yours, Miss Dorothy ? In Paris, snch a scholar becomes an 
abb^ ; he may make as manv yerses as he pleases, and pay conrt to 
as many patrons, and be lapaog to the fine ladies, bnt act upon the 
stage he may not.' 

Tet he congratnlated the actor with the kindness which bdonged 
to bis nature, trying to make him f eel that bis genios and the 
variety of bis powers were admired and nnderstood. And before 
we came away my lord gave him a snnff-box, which Mr. Hilyard 
ptill carries and greatly values. It bears npon the lid a pictore of 
Danae, believed to be the portrait of Kell Gwynne. 

* Bat as f or bis acting/ my lord went on, * I care not who acts 
nor what the piece, so long as thon art pleased, fair Daphne. For 
to please thee is at present all my thought and my only care. Ah ! 
blushing, rosy English cheek ! Sure nowhere in the world are the 
women so beautif ul as in England ; and nowhere so tme, and good 
as well, as in my own county.' 

With such prett^ Speeches he ended everything. If it were a 
ride, it must be whither I pleased ; if we walked, it mnst be in what 
direction I commanded ; when we dined, the dishes were to be to 
my liking ; if I yentured to praise anythinff, it must become my 
own — nay, I think that, had I chosen, I could have stripped the 
walls even of the family portraits, carried off the treasnres which 
the house contained, and bome away all the horses f rom the stable. 
My lord possessed that natnre which is never tnily happy nnless it 
is devising further happiness and fresh joyfolsiirprisesior those he 
loves. 

d-9 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

On the day of the New Year, which is the day for giving and re- 
ceiving presents, there was so great an exchange ot pretty things 
that I cannot enumerate them. For everybody gave something, if 
it were only a little trifle worked by hand. Thns, my lord presenied 
Tom with a hnnter, and Tom gave him a f owling-piece which had 
belonged to bis uncle Ferdinando. Though the general joy at the 
master^s retum was so great that the tables groaned beneath the 
presents offered to him, yet I think he gave far more than he 
received. That was ever bis way — to give more than he received, 
whether in friendship, trust, and confidence, or in rieh presents, or 
in love. It is a happy disposition, showing that its owner is already 
half prepared for beaven. As for myself , I was made nothing short 
of rieh by the many beautif ul and costly things that were bestowed 
upon me. Tom gave me a pair of gloves, the Lady Mary a smaü 
parce] of point-lace of Yalenciennes, the Lady Katharine a piece of 
most beantif al brocade, saying that she was too old for such gands 
and vanities, which became yonng and beautiful gentlewomen, and 
her maid shonld give me connsel how best to make it np. Mr. 
Howard gave me a book f rom the library containing the ' Medita- 
tions * of Thomas & Kempis. Alas I I paid little heed at the time 
to the wise and comf orting words of that precious book, though 
now, next to one other, it is my greatest consoler. (I also find 
some of the * Thoughts ' of Monsieur Pascal worthy the attention 
of those who would seek comfort f rom religion.) Frank gave me 
a silver chain — it had been bis ^randmother's — ^for hanging keys 
and what not upon ; and Mr. Emngton gave me a pretty little ring 
set with an emerald, saying that he hiä bought it for the first 
Dorothy Forster twenty years bef ore, but she would have none of 
him or of bis gif ts. 

* Wheref ore, my dear,' he said, ' although an emerald speaks of 
love retumed, let me bestow it upon one beautiful enough to be 
Dorothy*8 daughter. 

< " daughter, fairer than thy mother fair," 

as says some poet, but I forget which, because it is thirty yeara 
siace I left off reading verses. Yery likely it was Suckling or 
Waller.» 

* Sir,' said Mr. Hilyard officiously, *yonr hononr does the Latin 
poet Horace the honour to qnote him — tbrough an nnknown trans- 
lation.* 

* Gad,' replied Mr. Errington^ * I knew not I was quoting Latin. 
I am infinitiely obliged to you, sir, for the assistance of your leam- 
ing. It shall be Horace, since you say so. But much finer things, 
I doubt not, have been said about beautiful women by our English 
poets. Gan you, sir, who know the poets, as well as everythinff 
eise* — Mr. Errington was one of those gcntlcmen who regard 
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Bcholarship as a kind of trade, to be foUowed by the baser sort, rs 
indeed it chiefly is, and as a tneans of rising — ' can yon, sir, help ns 
to something from an Enfflish poet with which we may compliment 
the beauty of this yonng lady T 

* The langnage of galhintry/ said Mr. Hilyard, 'was not affected 
by Shakespeare, our greatest poet ; yet there is one passage which 
I submit to yonr honoor. It is in bis sonnets, wherein the poet 
says: 

' " Thou art thy mother^s glass, and ehe in thee 
Calla back the lovely April of her person." ' 

^ Yery good, sir/ said Mr. Errington. ' Fair Dorothy, Shakespeare 
was a prophet.' 

Lora Derwentwater alone gaye me nothing, which I thonght 
siran^e. But presently, when the first business and agitation abont 
the gif ts were over, he begged me to examine with him some of the 
treasares and heirlooms of the house. 

The hall was fuU of stränge things and treasnres bronght to- 
gether from every part of the world ; by Badcliffes who had 
traveUed in far countries, even to Gonstantinople and the Holy 
Land ; by BadclifEes who had crossed the ocean, and seen the two 
Americas and the sa^age Indians ; b^ Radcliffes who had plundered 
Bcottish Castles and Scottish towns m the old times ; by Baddiffes 
who had bou^ht beautifnl things in Italy, and by those who had 
bonght them m London. The walls were covered with pictnres ; 
not only portraits, bat also those pictnres which men strangelv love 
to paint, of half -clothed shepherdesses, nymphs, satyrs, and so lorth ; 
illnstrauons of stories from Ovid and the ancient poets, some of 
which Mr. fiilyard had read to me ; tosether with other pictnres, 
to my poor nnderstanding eqnall^ f ooliä — ^to wit, the martyrdom 
and torture of saints, as the shootmg of St. Sebastian with arrows ; 
the roasting of St. Lawrence upon a gridiron (this was a very fine 
and mnch-praised pictnre by an Italian roaster, whose name I have 
f orgotten ; bat it made your flesh creep ever af terwards even to 
think of that poor writhing wretch^ ; the ai^els in heaven, all 
sitting in a formal circle ; the beheadmg of St. Peter, and so forth. 
I know not why these things shoald be portrayed, nnless, as is 
wisely done in Fox^s ' Book of Martyrs,' in order to diow, by lively 
pictnres of the poor creatares in the flames, what one religion is 
capable of doing, and the other of endnring. Besides the pictnres, 
there were suitis of armour, both chain-armour, very beautifnlly 
wronght, and armonr of hammered iron, with a whole armonry of 
weapons hanging like trophiea upon the walls, snch as pikes, lances, 
spears, bows and arrows, crossbows, gnns and firelocks of all kinds, 
Strange instrumenta f or tearing knights out of their «uldles, battle 
axes, maces, and swords of every kind. At my request, my lord 
once dressed himself in one of the suits of chain-armour, and put 
on bis head an iron helmet, with side or cheek pieces, and a machine 
for protecting the face. With a battle-axe in bis band, he looked 
most martial and commanding ; yet I laughed to see the long wig 
below the helmet, flowiug over the Shoulders and the chaiQ-armoar. 
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To each age its fashions ; since the politenees of the present gene- 
ration commandB gentlemen no longer to wear their own hair, bat 
a füll wig, whereby the aged may look young, and the young dis- 
guise their youth and inezperience, there must seem something 
Indicrous when the dresa of our ancestors is assnmed e^en for a 
moment. It was not, however, to see these things» which stood 
exposed to the view of all who came, that I was asked to a«coznpany 
my lord. We went to see those treasures which were kept under 
lock and key in cabinets and capboards, and even in secret places 
known only to Mrs. Basby, the hoosekeeper, who came with ns, 
bearing the keys. 

Lady Mary came, too. Her sister, Lady Katharine, the most 
gentle and pioos of women, was in the chapel, where she spent a 
great part of each day in prayer and meditation. Certainly, if ever 
there was a saint in the Ghurch of Rome, she was one. Though 
we are bound not to accept the doctrine of Porgatory (which seems 
to me the least harmfnl of hnman inventions, as regards religion), 
yet I have always thought, in considering the life of this pious 
woman, that there coold be no fires of Purgatory for her. Her 
sister was as gentle, but not so piona (yet a good woman, and 
obedient to the Chnrch). 

* My dear/ she said, * we have many pretty things to show you. 
No donbt the Forsters have also got together, both at Bamborough 
and Etherston, things as curions and more valuable, for we are not 
ignorant that yoa have been longer in the county. Bat our collec- 
tions are allowed to be very fine.* 

They were indeed very nne. We have notbing to compare with 
them, either at Etheraton or at Bamborongh. 

There were old brocades, stiff with gold and silver ; sloves set 
with pearls ; shoe-bnckles with diamonds ; embroidered and jewelled 
garters ; damasks, floonced stnffs, rieh silks, every kind of woman's 
dress from the time of Henry VI., or even older, to the preaent 
day. The housekeeper laid them out with pride, saying, 'This 
belonged to Lady Eadcliffe, your lordship's grandmother, who was 
a danghter of Sir William Fenwick ; and this was part of the bridal 
dress of Anne Radcliffe, who married Sir Philip Constable ; and 
these were the late Lady Swinbume's gloves ' — and so on. She 
bad, beaides, a story to teil of every one ; how this lady was a 
widow and a beanty ; and this one ran away, and another was 
married acainst her will, and another a widow almost as soon as 
she was a bride : snch tales as an old hoosekeeper loves to gather 
together and to störe np. 

* Women,* says Mr. Hilyard, * are the historians, as they are the 
guardians, of the honsehold.' "^ : xr 

* These,' said the Earl, * are the ladies' coUections. My own 
mother ' — bis face darkened when he spoke of bis mother (at which 
I wonder not) — ^ hath added nothing ; bat my grandmother and 
her predecessors have all contiibnted something of their finery to 
make this ooUection the better. Great pity it is when a famil^ lets 
all b9 scattered abroad and lost.' 
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Then we were shown the cabinets, where were locked ap the 
trinkets, omaments, and things in gold. Here were rings of all 
kinds— some old and rudely set, but with lai^e stones ; some with 
posies and devices ; some with coats of anns ; some with stories 
belonging to them and some withont. Also there were bracelets 
of all kinds^f piain beaten gold, of chains in gold, of rings, of 
serpents ; of Saracen, Turkish, Indian, Yenetian, and Florentine 
work ; also necklaces of silver and of gold — piain and set with 
emeralds, diamonds, rubies, opal, sapphires, and all other precions 
stones, egrets, itui$^ and chains of all kinds, eyeu the thin and 
delicate chain of pure soft gold from India — one never saw so 
brave a show. Then there were miniatures in gold frames set 
with pearls, of the Radcliffe ladies, including my own great-grand> 
mother, the heiress of Blanchland. A comely and b^utiful race 
they were. Next there were snuff-boxes coUected bv the late Earl, 
who died in the year 1705. There were dozens of these, mostly 
with lids beantifally painted, but the pictures such as please not a 
woman's eye, being like those on the walls, of half-dressed nymphs 
and shepherdesses. Dear mel A man who wants to take snuff 
can surely take it quite as well out of a tin or brass snuff-box, such 
as our gentlemen use, as out of a box with a heathen goddess 
pprawling outside, diessed as heathen goddesses were accustomed 
to dress. 

* It is,* Said Mr. Hilyard once, talking the nonsense that even 
learned men sometimes permit themselves — *it is an excuse for 
painting the ideal model, and fountain of beauty. It has been 
held that from Venus — namely, feminine beauty — are bom not 
only the train of Loves, petulant and wanton, but also the nine 
Muses, who are, in fact, Poetry, Music, Dancing, Acting, Q-allantr^ 
Courtesy, Politeness, Courtship, and Intrigue, and not Thalia and 
her sisters at all, unless they can be proved to have those attributes.' 

This f oolish talk I refused to hear. Did ever a woman wish to 
see represented the stalwart form and sturdy calves of her lover ? 
How, then, did we get our love for poetry, dancing, and the rest of 
it, including coquetiy ? 

I cannot teil all that was in this cabinet of wonders. But in the 
lowest drawers there lay — fans ! Oh, Heaven I Fans ! I never 
knew bdEore that there were in the whole wide world so many fans. 
They were all painted, and some of them most beautifully. There 
were fans with flowers on them, so life-like that yon stooped to 
breathe the perf ume of the rose or the mignonette ; there were 
fans with rustic scenes—swains and shepherdesses dancing round a 
maypole. 

* Do they dance so in France, my lord T I asked. 

* Nay,' he replied gravely. * They dance, indeed, but it is to forget 
the terrors of to-morrow, and to rejoice over the certainty of to- 
day's dinner. There is laughter, but not much joy, in the peasant'a 
dance.' 

So I laid that down, and took up another. üpon it was the tale 
of the Sirens and Ulysses. Oh 1 I knew the story, and wonderful 
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it was to see the oarsmen rowing, silent and careleas, neither seeing 
nor hearing, while Ulysses, bonnd to the mast, strained f orward to 
catch the mnsic, after which he wonld fain have followed like a 
slave if he conld. It was a moral piece, aud I looked at it with 
admiration. The oext — bat I cannot run through them all — was 
the Jadgment of Paris — the shepherd, a very noble youth, with 
something of the look of my lord npon him ; while as lor the god- 
desses, not one of them, to my thinking, deserved an apple so mnch 
as — bnt we may not jndge, and it seemed to please his lordship. 
Then there were more swains and shepherdesses, very sweet and 
pretty, with grass like yelvet, and dresses (though they had been 
tending sheep) as clean and neat as if jnst ont of the band-box. 

' Ah I if one conld find such a oonntry/ I said, * one would wil- 
lingly tum milkmaid.' 

* And 1/ Said my lord, * would even be tumed into a shepherd to 
be companion to such a milkmaid/ 

Then there was a fan of Pierrot, Harlequin, and Columbine. It 
brought your heart into your mouth only to see such merry, careless 
faces, as if there were no such thing as double, or anxiety, or exiled 
princes, or rival churches, or wicked people, and all that one had to 
do was to teil stories continually, laugh, dance, sing, and make 
merry. I never saw before such happiness depictä on simple 
white silk. It made me think, somehow, of Mr. Hilyard in tiie 
evening. After this fan, I cared little about the rest, though the 
parting of Achilles and Briseis was sad, and the death of Cleopatra 
tragic. 

* Now,' Said my lord, smiling kindly, as was his wont when he 
was doing something generous— ' now that you haye seen our pretty 
things, remember that you have not received my ^trenne. Will it 
please you make a choice ?* 

I know not whether by accident or design, but Lady Mary and 
the housekeeper were engaged among the silks and ofd brocades, 
and we were alone. 

*0h, my lord!' I eaid, *I cannot take any of these beautiful 
things. They belong to your house and to your family. They 
must not leaye you.* 

' Take all,' he whispered. * Oh, Dorothy I take all ; and yet, 
they need not leaye me, if in taking them you take me too.' 

Alas I what conld a girl say ? I knew not what to say ; f or in 
the great joy of that moment I remembered not — nay, all this time 
I thought not about it, being in a Fool's Paiadise — what stood 
between us. 

* Oh, my lord I* was all I could whisper. 

But he stooped and kissed my fingers, and I think that Lady 
Mary saw him, f or she came bade quickly, a little glow upon her 
faded cheek and a brishtness in her eyes ; but said nothing, only 
presently took my band in hers and pressed it kindly. 

Well, there was no help ; she joined her nephew in forcing pre- 
sents upon me. I chose the fan with Harlequin, Columbine, and 
Pierrot upon it Why, it lies beside me still, with its three once 
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happv. langhing faces. Long ago they too have been driven oöt of 
their Fooi's ParadisC) Hke me. The silk has faded ; the pictured 
faces smile no more — they have lost their youth — they are wrinkled 
— they have forgotten how to laugh. When I die, I ahoold like 
• that tan to be bnried with me. 

Other things they ?ave me>-a ring, a bracelet — what matters 
now ? — with kind words, and praise of beanty and sweet looks. A 
sensible girl knows very well that this flattery is bestowed ont of 
goodness of heart, and with the desire of pleasing her ; it does not 
tum her head more than the passing sunshine of the moment, 
though it makes her cheek to glow, her eyes to brighten, and her 
lips to tremble. 

* There were never/ whispered the f ond yonng lover, * never, I 
swear, finer eyes or sweeter lips.* 

In the evening, when I opened my fan, a paper feil out. My 
lord picked it np and gave it me. Oh I it was another set of vcrbes, 
and in the same feigned handwriting as the first. He read them, 
affccting as much surprise as on the former occasion : 

' Leam, nymphs, from wondrous Daphne*B art 

The uses of the fan, 
Deüigned to play a potent part 
When she undoes a man. 

' As when the silly trout discems 

The artificial fly, 
And rises, bites, and too late leams 
The hook that lies hard by ; 

' So man, before whose raptored gaze 

The fan in Daphne's arms, 
Now spreadfl, now shuts, and now displaya» 
And now conceals her charms, 

' Falls, like that silly fish, a prcy, 

Yet, happier far than he, 
Adores the band outstretched to slay 
And dies in ecstasy.' 

CHAPTER XVL 

A STRANGE THING. 

I CANNOT forbear to mention a thing which happened at this time, 
so Strange, so contrary to reason and experience, so &r removed 
from the ordinarv stories of apparitions and phantoms, that, had I 
not been agitated by a thousand tumultuous joys, I must have been 
thrown by it into great apprehensions, and perhaps have feit 00m- 
pclled to lay the matter before the Bishop. 

The thing is concemed with my maid Jenny, of conrse. I have 
alreadv explained that she was an active and faithfnl maid, clever 
with her needle, a good hairdresser, modest and respectfnl in her 
behaviour to me, whatever she was to others. With aU these 
Yirtaes, it is grievooa to remember that if ever a woman was 
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witch, and had dealings with the devil — why, even Mi\ Hilyard, 
who is always most cautious in these matters, confeases that the 
matter is beyond his comprehension, and he knows not how to 
explain it, or what to say of it. Let os remember that at Blanch- 
land she saw apparitions (though others saw none), to the terror of 
the village ; and there also she was said to lead about a rustic whom 
she made do whatever she pleased (this at the time I belieyed not, 
though now I know that it may be tnie). And at Dilston she aded 
parts either of her own invention, or imitated people, or declaimed 
what she had heard to such admiration that the men gased apon 
her with open mouths, and the kitchen-maids dropped the dishes, 
and the eider women crossed themselves. Gipsy blood will show, 
they say ; no doubt these outcasts are in some sort more liable than 
the rest of us to diabolical possession, and it is by this, and no 
other way, that they are enabled to read the f ature, predict f ortnnes, 
and above all, to bewitch a man and make him do whatsoever they 
please. 

It was on the moming after this day of gifts — a gloomy and 
cloudy moming, with mist lying over the Devilswater and the 
meadow beneath the Hall ; the gentlemen were in the fields shoot- 
ing ; Lady Katharine was, I suppose, in the chapel ; Lady Mary 
was dozing in her chair ; the maids were all at work below and in 
the kitchens. I, having nothing to do, and a heart troubled bnt 
fuU of joy, began to roam by myself about the great hoose. First 
I went into the library, where few ever sat. Sometimes my lord 
went thither to spend an hour ; he was a gentleman of parts, and 
possessed as much leaming as befits a man of his rank. An earl 
must not be a writer of books or a poet by trade, though he may, 
as Lord Bochester did, write witty and ingenious verses to be 
given to his mistress or to please the Court. Frank Radcliffe was 
of ten there, and sometimes Mr. Howard. To-day when I opened 
the door I saw the good old priest sleeping beside a great wood fire, 
on his knees a massive volume in calf , with brass clasps— no donbt a 
leamed work on theology. So, not to disturb him, I shut the door 
Hgain quite softly^ and went along the passs^es among the many 
old rooms, hung with tapestry, and f umished after an antique style. 
Some of them were occupied, but f or the most pai't they were 
empty, and I looked curiously into them, half afraid of the deep 
shadows, in which ghosts mignt linger. If I entered these silent 
Chambers, I peeped huniedly into the mirrors, f eaiful lest, as has 
happened to many honest people, I might see a second face in 
addition to my own, or, which is worse t^n a whole procession of 
ghosts, not my own face at all, but quite another one — a stränge, a 
threatening, and an angry face— or the face of a demon. I have 
of ten prayed to be protected from this form of visitatiozi, of which 
I could teil many stbries, but ref rain, merely saying that it is a sure 
indication ot great disaster thus to see a stränge and angry face in 
the mirror instead of your own. 

The house being so silent, the air without so misty, and the 
rooms 80 dark, it is not wonderf al that I presently feU into that 
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expectant spirit in which nothing secms stränge, so tbat if all my 
ancestors on the Radcliffe side had with one consent marched np 
tlie corridor to greet me, I should have taken it as nothing out of 
the way or even unexpected. It is a condition of mind into which 
it is easy to fall when one is in a reverie. 

Now, as I walked along the passage, I became aware of a voice : 
it was a low voice, which I knew veiy weD, but did not remember 
whose it was (when one's head was fall of Lord Derwentwater, 
could one remember the voice of a servant-maid ?). Without 
following or seeking af ter that voice, I walked by accident straight 
to the room whence it came, and the door being open, and I not 
thinking one way or the other whether I ought to look or whether 
I ought not, I not only looked in at the door, bat I walked into the 
room. Traly I was as one in a dream. 

The tbing which I saw awakened me from my dream, and I 
started and was seized with a horror the like of which I never feit 
bef ore and hope never to f eel again ; because I saw with my own 
eyes the bewitching of a man by a woman. 

It was a large low room without much f amitnre, and I think it 
had once becn uscd f or a children's room, for there were little chairs 
abont, and broken toys. There were only two persons in the room : 
one of the two was Frank Radcliffe, and the other was none other, 
if you please, than Jenny, my own maid. That Frank should con- 
descend to hold conversation at all with this black-eyed gipsy girl 
might have fiUed me with wonder ; yet I was not so young or so 
innocent (what country girl is?) as not to know that young gentl»- 
men will often stoop to rustic wenches, to their own shame and the 
just ruin of the latter. Bat Frank was not liko many of our young 
bloods, a mere hunting and shooting creature, bom to destroy 
vermin for the farmers and provide game for the table. He was a 
gentleman of high breeding and polished, nay, delicate manners, no 
more capable, one would think, of being led out o£ himself by the 
flashing eyes of a viUage beauty than my lord himself ; a scholar 
too, and man of books. Yet here he was ; and with him, Jenny. 
The girl was sitting on a high chair with her back to the door, and 
theref ore saw me not ; nor did she hear my footsteps. Before her, 
like a boy at school before bis master, stood the young man. To 
think that she should sit, and he be standing ! Bat oh, heavens I 
what ailed him ? His eyes were open, and he gazed straight before 
him, so that he looked into my face, but he seemed to see nothing ; 
his arms were hanging motionless ; he stood erect, like a soldier 
with a pike in waiting for the word of conmiand ; his cheek was 
pale : he seemed as one whose soul had fled while his body waits for 
its retom, or as one entranced, or as one who walks in his sleep. 
Yet, for the stränge feeling upon me, as if anything might happen 
and nothing was wonderf lü, I stood where I was and looked on in 
silence, though what I saw was beyond the power of the mind to 
conceive. 

Were they play-acting ? Bat in no play-acting that ever I heard 
Qf do^ the actor go throngl) his performance with face so motioa« 
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less. The play-acting was nothing. Jenny lifted her finger, Frank 
did the same. Jenny f olded a paper into a kind of narrow tube 
and gave it him. mnttering somethmg in a low voice. Then he put 
the tnbe to his lips, and mado^as if he were smoking a pipe. 
, Then Jenny nuide another gestnre, and he dropped the paper. 

< Thinlr next,* she said imperionsly, *of my own people, the 
gipsies. I want to know what old granny is doing, and what she is 
aaying. If she is making a charm, teil me how she makes it.* 

* There is a gipsy camp/ he replied slowly, bat with no change in 
his eyes, * outside the houses of a viUage. They have drawn their carts 
round an open space, where there is a great fire and a pot npon it.' 

* And granny — what is granny doing ?* 

* I see an old woman lying npon the boards in one of the carts. 
A yonng man lies beside her, groaning and twisting about.' 

* What does punny say ?* 

' She bids him cheer np ; f or what is a simple floeging at the 
cart-ttdl when once *tis over ? And what is a sore l^k to the 
rheumatism in every bone T 

' It is my consin^ Pharaoh Lee/ said Jenny. * Poor Pharaoh ! He 
has been stealing ponltry, no doubt. The back of him should be of 
leather by now, nnless backs get the softer f or flogging, like a beef- 

steak. Well Leave the camp, and think of my lord, yonr 

brother. So — where is he ?' 

* He is Walking beside Tom Forster, f owling-piece on Shoulder. 
Bat he looks neither to right nor lef t, and he is not thinking of the 
birds.* 

* What is he thinkinff of , then ?' 

* He is thinking,' re^ed Frank, * of Dorothy. His mind is quite 
füll of her. He can think of nothing eise. He has told her that 
he loves her, and before she goes away he will teil her so again. 
" Sweet Dorothy !" he says in his mind. " Fair Dorothy I There 
is none like Dorothy Forster." ' 

Now, when I heaid these words it seemed to me as if the things 
I saw and heard were ghostly and sent from the other world, where- 
f ore I feil into the deadly terror which seizes those who behold 
such things and receive such messages, and I shrieked aloud and feil 
into a swoon, which lasted I know not how long. 

When I came to myself , I was sitting in the chair where Jenny 
(unless it was a vision) had been exercising her witcheries. She 
was kneeling at my f eet, beating my palms, and putting a cold wet 
towel to my f orehead, with a face füll of terror and surprise. 

* Ah I' she said, * you are better now, my lady.* 

* What is it, Jenny V I cried, clutching her band and looking 
around. * What is it ? Where is he ?' 

* Where is he ?* she repeated. * Why — who ?* 
' Mr. Francis Badcliffe.* 

^ Mr. Frank ? Indeed, your ladyship, I know not I suppose he 
may haye ffone out with the gentlemen shooting, or perhaps, because 
he 18 a studioas gentleman, he is in the library, or talking, maybOt 
to Mr. Hil^rd. What should Mr. frank be doing here T 
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* Nay — ^bnt I oaw him !' 

* Where did yon sce him ? Oh, madam I rest a while. Tour 
poor hßad is wanderinff. You mast have had a shock.* 

* I saw him, I say — ^here with you — wicked eirl 1 with your 8or- 
cericB.* I pushed her from me ; hut she looked astonished and not 
guilty at all — which was most stränge. 

* Alas ! madam, what sorceries ? I know not what yoa mean. I 
was in your own room hard hy, pntting up the lace for yoar hair, 
which 1 shall dress hy-and-hy ' — ^my own room was close at hand, 
hat I had forgotten it — * when I heaitl a loud cry and a something 
fall, and ran to help— and oh dear I^-oh dear ! — ^it was yonr ladyship 
lyii^ on the floor all hy yourself, with a face as white as a sheet' 

* Bat I saw him— ana you * 

I looked ahout the room ; there was certainly no Frank Radcliffe 
there. Then I started to my f eet ; the f ascination was quite gone ; 
it went away as suddenly as it came. I determined tb seek out 
Frank and learn the truth at once. 

* Stay here, shameless girl 1' I cried. * If thou hast lied thou 
shalt leave me this moment, even if the viUage folk hum thee for 
a witch, as thev called thee at Blanchland.' 

I hastened along the passages and down the stairs to the library. 
Oh, most wonderf ul ! Everything, with one exception, was just as 
I had lef t it half an honr betöre. Father Howard slept in the quiet 
comer beside the fire, his great volume on his knee ; on the hearth 
there slowly bumed among its white ashes a great log ; the dient 
books stood round the walls, and above them hung the portraits of 
Badcliffes dead and gone ; through the Windows I saw the white 
mists hanginff over the meadow and the narrow bed of Devilswater. 
Everything the same, ezcept that at a table before one of the Win- 
dows sat Frank himself , two or three books before him. 

*' Frank !' I cried. 

' Dorothy I What is it ? Your cheeks are white and your eyos 
are frightened — what is it, Dorothy ?' 

' How lonff have you been here, Frank ?* 

* I think all the moming, Dorothy. Why ?' 

' I saw — ^that is, I thought I saw you, but just now, in the north 
corridor. Perhaps it was imagination« Yet, I thought — were you 
not there, of truth ?' 

* Indeed, I have not lef t the librair since breakfast. I must have 
been asleep, like Mr. Howard, for I und I have not tumed the page 
for half an hour and more. Do you think, Dorothy,* he askcd 
eamestly, * that you have seen a ghost ? This Dilston, they say, is 
füll of ghosts. Bat I have seen none, as yet.' 

^ I know not,* I replied, * what I have seen— or what it means. 
Frank — you have told me the truth ?* 

I could not doubt the truth of his straightforward eyes, nor the 
sincerity of his assurance. Wheref ore, with a beating heart, I re- 
tumed slowly to my own Chamber, and foand Jenny in tears. I 
thought I must have seemed harsh to her, f eeling now certain that 
what I had seen was a vision of a disordered brain. Yet, why should 
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the brain of a girl newly made happy by the most noble lover in 
the World be disordered ? Therefore I bestowed npon her a frock, 
a hood, and a pair of warm cloth gloves, for a New xear's gift, and 
told her that I mnst have had some dream or seen some vision, and 
that I blamed her no longer ; thongh at heart I feit some suspicion 
still, because the dream or vision, u. such it had been, remained in 
my mind clear and strong, so that I could not choose bnt think it 
real. And yet, that Frank should have been in the library since the 
moming and never once lef t it ! 

In the aftemoon I told the whole to Mr. Hilyard, and conf essed 
to him that, although I was now certain that I had been deceiv^ed 
or that I was nnder some charm, yet I feit nneasy. He received 
mjr story with great seriousness, and began to consider what it 
might mean. 

* Tmly,' he said, ' if this be a vision, and not a cheat by the giil 
Jenny— bat how could she cheat without the assistance of Mr. 
Frank ? — it is a very serious and weighty business. It is a pity 
that you did not, bef ore you swooned away, throw your arms about . 
the effigies or apparition of the girl, as was done by Lord Oolchestcr 
about fif ty years ago, when he clasped thin air, as Ixion clasped bis 
cloud. We may not doubt that wamings may take yarious shapes. 
Thus itis related on good authority f rom Portsmouth that a gentle- 
man of that place has been lately troubled by the apparition of a 
man who constantly pursues him and reproaches mm for some 
secret crime ; and Golonel BadclifEe affords another instance, who 
is also followed continnally by some unseen enemy. There is also 
the authentic story of the ghost of Madam Bendish, of East Ham, 
near London, who lately appeared to an old gentleman there, and 
bade him reprove an obstinate son with Proverbs, one, two, and 
three. There was also, only a short time ago, the young gentleman 
of All Hallows, Bread Street Parish, who haA a vision of a burial, 
the cloth held by f our maids, which came true of himself. And the 
ghost of Thomas Chambers, of Ghesham, in Buckingbamshire, was 
af ter bis death seen by many, but especially the maid of the house, 
leaning, in a melancholy posture, against a tree, attired in the same 
cap and dress in which they laid him out. We may no more deny 
these appearances than we may deny the existence of the soul or 
our immortal hopes. Besides which, if more testimony were wanted, 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and all the Boman and Grecian histories are 
fuU of such instances.* 

* But, Mr. Hilyard, is there any like my own T 

' I know not one,' he replied thoughtf ully : ' for there is no 
threat, nor any call for repentance. You have nothing to do with 
gipsies and flogging of backa ; and there remains the f riendly and 
comf ortable assurance, if I may make so bold as to say so, of my 
lord*8 disposition and affection — of which I, for one, have long been 
fully certün. So, Miss Dorothy, I would advise and counsel that 
nothing more be said or thought about this stränge thing, especially 
to the girl, lest she be pufifed up with conceit and vanity.' 

What happened that same day was this, thongh I hcard it not tili 
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long afterwards. Mr. Hilyard, on leaving me, repaired to a quiet 
Chamber, where he wonld be undistorbed, and then sent f or Jenny 
to attend him. 
She came in fear and trembling. 

* Now/ he Said, shaking bis fore-finger in a very terrible way, 
' what is this I hear about Mr. Francis and yourself ?' 

* I know nothing, sir/ she began. 
' Abont the camp, now.' 

' If Miss Dorothy thought she heard Mr. Frank teil me about my 
consin Pharaoh's back, she mnst have dreamed it.' 

* Now, girl, thou art caught. Know that vonr mistress said not 
one Word to you of Pharaon and bis back, which I hope hath becn 
sonndly lashed for bis manj thieveries. Therefore, sinco I know it, 
becanse she told me, and since she hath not told you, pray, how do 
YOU know it ? Girl, on your knees and conf ess, or worse wül 
nappen to thee.' 

Upon this she burst into tears, feil upon her knees, and conf essed 
a most wonderful thing, which made Mr. Hilyard's very wig to 
stand on end, so stränge it was. 

She owned that she possessed, having leamed it from her grand- 
mother, a stränge and mysterious power over certain persons ; that 
she amused herseif with trying it upon various men ; that there 
was a poor f ellow at Blanchland whom she could make to f etch and 
carry at her will ; but that there was no one over whom she had 
greater power than over Mr. Frank. 

Being asked if he knew, she denied it, saying that, although it 
pleased him to converse with her sometimes, and to leam from her 
the secrets of palmistry, and other litÜe things which he persuaded 
her to teach him, he had no knowledge of the trance into which she 
could throw him at wiU ; and that, during that period, he oould teil 
her what people were doing anywhere in the world, and what were 
their thoughts ; that she was exercising this gif t of sorcery, the 
power of which belongs only to the gipsies, and to f ew among them, 
when Miss Dorothy surprised her ; that she hastened to send Mr. 
Frank, still unconscious, back to the librarjr, so that, when he re- 
tumed to himself , he knew not that anything had happened ; and 
thereby she was able to deceive her mistress. 

* In the name of Heaven, child I* oried Mr. Hilyard in afiEnght, 
* hast thou such a power over roe ?' 

Jenny swore ^e had none, nor was like to have if she tried ; and 
that she would never try upon him, being af ndd of detection ; nor 
upon bis honour, Mr. Forster, as in dnty bound ; nor upon her 
mistress. But that, as to this young gentleman, he f orced himself 
upon her, comin^ continually to her, and begging to have the future 
revealed, either by cards, or by the lines of bis band, or the shape 
of bis head, or the circumstances of bis birth ; and then nothin? 
would satisfy him but to know, and to learn for himself how, and 
by what rules and observations, theso things were done ; so that he 
laid himself directly open, as it were, to the Evil One ; and whon 
the youn^ witch, for so one must now think her, essayed her art 
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npon him, he feil a ready victim. LasÜy, the girl implored Mr. 
Hilyard, with many tears, and on her bended knees, to f orgive her, 
promising that never again wonld she speak with Mr. Frank, nor 
practise npon him this troly diabolical art, on penalty of being 
instantly dismissed the service of Miss Dorothy, and haled before a 
Justice of tbe Peace to be dealt with as a witch. 

WeU, Mr. Hilyard, as he af terwards conf essed, was greatlv con- 
cemed at this narrative, which surprised as well as terrified him. 
First, he endeavoured to convince the girl that she was in the hands 
of the Evil One, who wonld infallibly, nnless she repented, bring 
her to such snfEerings as she could not yet even dr^un of ; next, 
that it was the height of presnmption for her to exercise this 
droadf ul power npon a yonng gentleman ; thirdly, he promised to 
consider what was best to be done, and, if he could, to hide the f act, 
on her faithful promise to abstain for the fnture, to fast once a 
week for six months for penance, and to pray night and moming to 
be delivered from the Devil. So he dismissed her. 

* Next,' he told me af terwards, ' I feil to thinking how dreadf ul a 
thing it must be to possess this power, and how constant a tempta- 
tion there wonld be to nse it for one's own advantage, or to gratify 
malice, revenge, and private spite : so that, if all possessed it, for 
one who would use it for the public good a hundi^ wonld use it 
for their own selfish ends. Further, that an unf ortunate creature 
under this power, and compelled by this influence, might commit 
the most horrible crimes and know nothing about it. Why, many 
a poor wretch may have been hanged for things done by command 
of her who had bewitched him. And as for me, I conf ess (which 
shows my unworthiness) that I f orgot the wickedness of tempting 
the Lord and the sin of Saul, and longed to consult so Strange an 
oracle on my own account. From this I was protected by Grace.* 

For my own part, I resolved to say nothing about it, thinking 
that we should leave Dilston in a f ew days, and that meanwhile I 
would watch diligently, and prevent the meeting together in any 
place of the girl and Mr. Frank. But she gave me no more trouble, 
and I think Üiere was not another meeting before we went away. 

CHAPTER XVTI 

HE LOVES HB. 

Of all pleasant things npon the earth, there cometh an end in time. 
Kay, the more pleasant are the things, the shorter thev are, and the 
faster do tbey hasten away. This is wisely ordained lest we forget 
in the present the joys which await us, greater than mind can con- 
ceive or tongue can utter, in the world to come. Whereas I, for 
my part, by foretaste, and, as it were, by looking through the gates 
of Paradise (which I certainiy was permitted to do wmle my lord 
bestowed his affections npon me), am privileged above my less 
f ortunate fellow-creatures to know something of the grateful, 
happy, and contented hcart of those who wcar the golden crown 
and play npon the golden harp. 
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As the time drew near for ns to go^ it seemed as if everybody 
mnltiplied kindness. The two ladies gave me more pretty things 
with generous words, and Lady Mary whispered, pressing my band, 
* My dear, remember that a Radcliffe must always be a Gatholic/ 
and I fsaid ' Yea ; that I knew it well/ thinking that she meant only 
that her nephew must not be converted to the Church of England 
by me. Lady Katharine took both my hands in her», and kissed 
me on the forehead, saying that no doubt I should be led, by plea- 
sant ways, to see the beauty and joyfulness of that Fold w herein 
alone poor dnf ul man conld find peace and rest for bis soul. This, 
too, I took for little meaning, becanse she was so good and so pions 
a woman that she wished everybody to belong to her own Church. 
Nor did I vet understand what was meant by Sie text which f orbids 
an unequal yoke. Gertainly, we who had been brought up among 
so many Gatholics, seeing them no worse (if no better) in honour, 
loyalty, and virtue than ourselves, were not likely to consider a man 
an unbeliever because he attended Mass. To this day, thongh I have 
long pondered upon the matter, I cannot quite persuade myself 
that St. Paul, when he set down certain instruction of bis command, 
was thinking of the Pope and bis foUowers. No ; I was thinking 
if I tumed my thoughts at all in that direction, which I doubt, that 
my lord might go to Dilston Chapel and I to Hexham Church, a 
Separation painf ul in the idea, but doubtless it wonld be made 
tolerable in time. 

Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, hinted at the matter more plainly. 
He Said that he was rejoiced to find that my lord's fancy was so 
soon, and so happily, fixed. That the Forsters were fuUy the equals 
of the Badcliffes, though there was not yet an earl or a baron among 
them. 

* My dear,* he said, being an old gentleman of a very soft heart, 
anxious to make ladies happy when he could — * my dear, I knew 
and loved Lady Crewe ten years before she married the Bishop : a 
beautiful creature, indeed, she was, and fuU of great majesty, yet 
not so beautiful as you, my second Dorothy, believe me. For thou 
art as sweet, and gracioas withal, as she was dignified. We oountry 
gcntlemen were too rüde and piain of speech for her. I blame her 
not, and she was bom to be a Peeress, as was manifest by her beauty 
and the awe with which she surrounded herseif, as you, my child, 
for your beauty too, and for your sweetness. Hath my lord told you 
that your smile is like tho sunshine on a field of growing com? 

* Oh, sir 1' I replied, * my lord hath paid me many sweet compli- 
ments, and I think my head is half tumed.' 

* Nay ; a beautiful woman cannot rejoice too much in her beauty. 
See now, Miss Dorothy ; we are all of us pleased that my lord shall 
marry a North-country maiden, one of ourselves : the marriage of 
bis father was not happy : we desire to keep all Badcliffes to the 
north ; moreover, generous as he is, it cannot be denied that bis 
lordship does not know our gentlemen and their wavs ; nor cur 
people and their ways ; be Tnii«t put off a little of the Yersailles 
manner and descend to piain f olk.* 

10 
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* Oh !' I declared, * one would not wish bim alterei one 30t from 
what he is.' 

* Nay, keep him as he is ; but make him something more. It ia 
not enough to give ; he must understand bis people. Well, he can 
have no lunder schoolmaster. Pretty Dorothy I Thy blushes become 
thee, child, as its bloom becomes the pcach. As for the one obstacle, 
to my mind it needs not to be named. One religion will take a 
man to heaven as well as another, though Mr. Howard would not 
acknowledge it ; and I am a Catholic, and should not say so. Let 
not pride preyent the removal of that obstacle. A religion held by 
so goodly a part of Christendom cannot be wrong ; and you shall 
be rewarded with the noblest young lover that ezists, I belle ve, in 
the whole world.* 

This speech chilled mv spirits very considerably. For to chango 
my religion— what would her ladyship say? What, my father? 
what, my brother Tom ? what, the Bishop ? Yet what matter 
what all together said, if it made my lord happy ? And so, at the 
moment, it seemed a small thing and easy to change one's articles 
of religion and acccpt the chains of the Roman Faith. 

Next, Mr. Howard sought me and begged a word. He said, 
speaking very gravely, that no one could affect ignoranoe of the 
fact that my lord was f ully possessed with the idea of a certain 
lady ; that the subject was much in bis own mind ; that, on the 
one band, it was greatly to be hoped that he would ally bimself to 
a family of the north, and with a gentlewoman whose good sense 
and moderation would prevent him from faliing into the snares 
always laid for such as bis lordship. But these dangers were in- 
creased in bis case by bis ignorance of England and the English 
people ; for example, that there was, he believed, great eicaggera- 
tion as to the strength of the Frince's cause, and theref ore great 
caution must be observed as to any decisive movement ; that he 
believed myself — that certain lady, namely — capable of giving good 
and wise counsel, and he eamesÜy prayed — at this point of bis 
disconrse the tears came into bis eyes — that should the thing which 
he suspected proceed farther, such a measure of light and grace 
might be acconied to that young lady as to lead her to the bosom 
of the ancient Gbnrcb — with more to the same effect, and all with 
such eamestness and so much afEection towards my lord and bis 
interests, as moved me, too, to tears ; especially when this venerable 
man spake of the fellowship in the Cburch of Christ, one and in- 
divisible, so much was I moved, so deepl^ did I feel the beauty of 
the pictures which he drew, that I venly believe, had he on the 
spot ofEered to receive me — if that offer had been made in the 

Eresence of my lord bimself — alas I one knows not ; woman is at 
est a weak creature, easy to be led — but there might have been 
one more Gatholic in the world ; there might have been a happy 
bride : yet, as we may not choose but believe, and as the Bi^op 
bimself has of ten said, things are directed for os ; we know not for 
what reason we are gnided ; nor can we teil in the ^rreat scheme of 
the univerae what part even so insignificant a thing as a young 
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woman (tliough of good family) may be called npon to play. His 
lordship was not present ; Mr. Howard did not ofEer to take me to 
the chapel ; and so, with tears on both sides, we parted. Tot it 
mnst be conf essed that I knelt to receive his blessing as if he had 
been the Bishop of Dnrham himself. When one converses with 
Papists like Mr. Howard, men so gentle, so blameless in üf e and 
conversation, so leamed and so benevolent, one wonders abont the 
hard things said daily of the ancient Chnrch ; one forgets the cruel 
fires of Smithfield ; one even forgets the Spanish Inquisition itself . 
It is not tili af terwards that one asks if it would be possible, even 
f or the sake of a lover, to belong to a Church which yearly tortnres 
and strangles and bnms men whose only crime is to think f or them- 
selves. How can these things be? How can the same Church 
produce at once, in the same generation, such a man es Mr. Howard 
and such as the Grand Inquisitor ? 

Then Frank BadclifEe came. 

' I am right sorry you are going/ he said. * The place will be 
dull without you, Dorothy. My lord will hang his head and mope. 
I shall have no one to talk with. But you will come back soon. 
Promise me that, Dorothy. You know very well what I mean. 
Come back and make us all happy.* 

* Indeed,' said I ; ' would my Coming back make you all happy ?' 

' First,' he said, * it would make my brother happy, because he is 
in love with you ; next, me, because I love you too, and just as 
well, but a man must give way to his eider brother ; next, because 
Charles also loves you, and swears he is your knight tili death ; and 
next, on account of my aunts, who wiU be happy if the Earl is 

b^PPy* -^ o^ 1^1 ^^^ Dorothy.' 

* But, Frank — it is good of you to say this — but remember that 
I know not what my lord may intend ; and if it were as you say, 
there would be much to consider.' 

* Oh, the Mass — the Mass 1' he replied impatiently. * When one 
is brought up in the Fold, one troubles one's head littlc about these 
things. To give up the Church would be a great thing, but surely 
there can be no trouble about Coming back to it.* 

This shows how prejudiced the mind may become, when ao 
customed to the pretensions of Bome. But I was better brought up. 

It cannot be denied that the contemplation of this amiable famüy, 
all combined in prossing upon me to accept what I most of aU thiugs 
in the world desired to obtain, was very moving to me ; and when 
Lord Derwentwater himself conversea with me on the subject, I 
was, I now confess, ready to yield unconditional Submission. If 
men only knew the weakness of women, they could make them say 
or do what they please. But perhaps men themselves are not so 
strong as they seem to be. Indeed, that must be so. 

* Fair Daphne,' my lover began, ' it is sad indeed to think that 
to-morrow thou must go from us. The sun will shine no more in 
Dilston.' 

' Oh, my lord,' I said, ' do not talk auy more the language of 
gallantry; 50a have sjoiled me cuougU. I aai but piain Toxi* 
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Forster's sister, and in Northombcrland we are not accnstomed to 
your fine French compliments. Let me, however, thank your lord- 
ship f or yonr very great kindness both to my broiher and to myself .' 

* Let tnere be no longer, then/ he said, and as he spoke bis bean- 
tif nl eyes grew so soft and bis voice so sweet that oh ! my heart 
mdted clean away, and I could have fallen at bis f eet, even like 
Esther at the f eet of the great King, and that without shame — 
' let there be no longer compliments between ns. Ton shall be no 
more the nymph Daphne ; yon shall be, what you are, only Tom 
Forster's sister — only the beantiful and incomparable Dorothy, 
whom I love.* 

* Oh, my lord ! Think — I am no great lady of fashion— you 
wonld be ashamed of yonr mstic passion in a week.* 

* Ashamed ! Why, Dorothy, with their paint and patches and 
powder, there is not, believe me, in all Versailles and Paris, to say 
nothing of London, which I know not — there is nowhere, I swear, 
a woman fit to hold a candle beside so sweet a face as yonrs. My 
dear, thon art — no, I will not make any more compliments. Bnt, 
Dorothy, I love thee.* And with that he feil upon bis knee, and 
began to kiss my band, mnrmnring sof tly, * I love thee, my dear — I 
love thee with adl my heart/ 

*■ Oh, my lord !' I repeated, the fatal words having been spoken, 
overwhelmed with a kind of terror and awe and shame, bccause 
why should he love me so much ? * Yon love me — you love me — 
alas I how can it be ? What shall I say — what shall I say T 

* Say only, my dear, that you will love me in return.* 

Then there arose in my mind, doubtless sent by Heaven, the 
memory of certain words spoken by Mr. Hilyard conceming the 
Ohurch of England — how that it was as ancient as the Ghurch of 
Rome, and as safe, and yet unstained by the blood of martyrs. 
Also, I seemed to see bef ore me the awful form of the Bishop, tall 
and menacing, beckoning me away. 

* Speak, Dorothy, my dear — oh, Dorothy, speak ! Why are you 
trembling ? Mercif ul Heaven ! have I said any thing to terrif y this 
tonder heart ? What troubles my love ?' 

* Oh, Lord Derwentwator, it is — the Mass I' 

He let my band faU, and f or a moment he was silent. Then he 
began again, hotly : 

* The Mass I Is it a Mass shall part us ? Why, child, I love thee 
so well that I will give up Ghurch and all for thy sweet sake if thou 
wilt not give up thy Ghurch for mine. The Mass against thy band ! 
Kay, I too will become of the English Ghurch. Thou hast con- 
verted me already.* 

Was there ever so f ond and true a lover ? Bnt I remembered 
again what he had said, months bef ore, at Blanchland. 

* No, no,' 1 replied, * you cannot. Other men, smaller men, may 
change their faith, but you must not. Bemember what you told 
me once * 

* Doth my sweet Dorothy remember even my idle words ? AU 
my words are idle except my last — that I love theo/ 
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* Do I remember them^ my lord ? — as if I conld ever f orget them ! 
Tou Said, without knowing then what the words might some day 
mean, that I conld persnade yoa to anything except what concems 
yonr hononr, and that yonr hononr is concemed with yonr faith. 
Never — never shall it be said that I songht to tnm yon aside from 
yonr hononr. My lord, if yon seriously think of snch a thing, pnt 
it ont of yonr mind. Oh ! what is a f oolish, worthless girl com- 
pared with the career and the history of a great lord like yonrself ?' 

He wonld have replied to this in the same bot strain, for there 
was now in his eyes the hot flame of love that will not be denied — 
the masterfnl look which frightens women, and compels them (yet 
I think he wonld never have compelled me to acceptthe sacrifice he 
offered) — bnt Mr. Howard stepped between ns. He had, I snppose, 
entered nnseen, and heard the last words. 

^ I thank yon, yonng lady,' he said, 4n the uame of a greater even 
than his lordship ; the Holy Ghnrch thanks yon. I wonld that all 
her danghters were as noble and as truly great as yonrself. My 
lord, yonr passion is hononrable, as becomes yonr rank. Yon wonld 
neither do yonrself, nor ask Miss Dorothy to do, what in her con- 
science she wonld not approve.' 

Lord Derrreat water answered not. 

^ Part here, my children;* Mr. Howard continned ; ' enongh has 
been said. Ton, my lord, can afford to wait six months. If yonr 
passion be what yon think it to be, six months is a short timeindeed 
for meditation and endeavour to niake yonrself worthy of this 

Cng lady. And for yon, Miss Dorothy, I pray yon to read the 
ks which I shall give yon. Believe me, yon have my prayers, 
my eamest prayers, and those of the two sainÜy ladies of this honse. 
In six months my lord, if he be in the same mind, and nnless yon 
have already sent him away, will look for yonr reply.' 

Lord Derwentwater, wiÜiont a word, f eÜ on ms knee again, and 
kissed my fingers. Then he lef t the room with bowed head. 

* Not tne Chief of the Raddiffes only, bnt also his wif e and his 
children and grandchildren mnst remain in the ancient Gatholic 
Faith,* said Mr. Howard gravely. 

And then I nnderstood, for tne first time f nlly, that the passion 
of my lord, however vehement, wonld never, by those greater than 
himself , be allowed to imperil his adherence to the old religion. 
Alas ! just as poor Frank had said, * Yon play with ns, yon feast 
with ns, yon sport with ns ; bnt yon will not allow ns to fight for 
yon, or to make laws for yon, to administer jnstice to yon.' So I 
thonght bitterly tiiat I might say, as a Protestant, to the Catholics, 
* Yon play with ns, yon feast with ns, yon make love to us ; bnt yon 
will not marry ns.* 

CHAPTEB XVin. 

A GASE OF CONSCIENGE. 

80, af ter a long ride of thrce da3r8, we arrived again at Bamborongh 
— what things had I seen since last we left theManor Honse t — and 
in the qniet lifo as of old I had leisnre to read and reflect npon the 
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tracts and books given to me by Mr. Howard. In so far as thej 
spoke of obedience to authority, then truly I was entirely at one 
with bis friends, becanse I had sdways been brongbt np to snbmit 
myself dutifully to those in antbority, and especially my spiritual 
pastors and masters. Yet I was tbankf nl tbat onr own rnle was so 
light and onr yoke so easy to be bome compared with the practices 
imposcd upon the f aitbf ul in tbat other flock — as f asting thronghout 
Lent, and on Fridays, and on many other days in the year. But 
when the books spoke of Early Fathers, and writings almost sacred, 
and Decretals, and so f orth, then was I lost ; becanse if theso things 
were tme, why was not the Lord Bishop converted long since, and 
the Vicar of Bamborongh ? And if things were not tnie, as 
were therein stated, why was not the Pope himself long since con- 
verted ? Ah ! how happy a thing it would be f or the whole world 
if the Pope could be converted ! There would then be no moro 
Inqnisitions, no more tortures, no more quan'els, no more parti ng 
of lovers. The Bishop of Rome wonld be but as the Bishop of 
Cant^rbnry — ^and this is a f oolish woman's idle dream. 

Tmly, I was little forwarded for all my reading. I had no one 
with whom I could consult, becanse, as my lord's proposals had not 
been made either to Tom or to my father, they were in a manner 
Beeret, at least for six months. Strange that Tom suspected nothing. 
Never was there at any time a man whose thoughts ran less upon 
love or anything to do with love ; and as he never f eU in love him- 
self (which in the sequel proved a fortnnate circumstance), so he 
never thonght that any would fall in love with bis sister. Still less 
would it appear to him possible that this could be the case with so 
great and exalted a man as Lord Derwentwater, for whom he enter - 
tained a prof ound veneration in spite of continnal assurances, made 
to gratif y his own vanity, that a Forster was aa good as a BadclifEe 
(which no one has ever doubted, I believe). 

For a time, therefore, I meditatcd alone npon this important 
matter. It would be f oolish to deny that I was greatly taken by 
the prospect which thus suddenly and unexpectedly opened ont 
bef ore my eyes. Natural pride in my own f amily f orbade any f eel- 
ing of inf eriority — that James Radcliffe was the third earl was only 
owing to his father's marriage with King Charles's daughter, who 
must needs have a husband among the Peers. The first baronet of 
the Honse received this title af ter — not before — the hononr of 
knighthood was conf eri'ed upon Sir Claudius Forster. There was, 
therefore, no inequality as to family ; and as for lands, possessions, 
and wealth, it may be tmly said that these entered little into my 
mind. But I acknowledge that my imagination was fired with tho 
person and the qualities possessed by the owner of this Coronet and 
these lands ; and never since have I looked upon the like of that 
noble gentleman — call him rather a prince — in whom were gathered 
together so many virtnes withont one def ect. I feit in some sort 
even ashamed that such a man might offer his band and service to 
one simple and inexperienced as I was, a mere gentlewoman with 
nothing but my beauty (such as that might be) and my virtue and 
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piety (why, there was the mb) to recommend me. He knew Conrts, 
and the great ladies of YersaiUes and St. Germain's. Was there one 
of them too high f or him ? Was there, among the greatest ladies of 
the prondest aristocracy in the world, eyen the Bohans, the Mont- 
morencies, or the Lusignans, any who wonld not be honoured by 
such an off er from James Radcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater ? 

To refuso it would seem madnoss ; yet to accept it wonld be — 
might be— a sin so great that it woiild never be forgiven. It is 
cruel when religion is pitted against love, and when a girl has to 
choose between her lover and her hopes of heaven. 

For who can be converted by merely wishing ? Who, by argn- 
ment, reading, or thinking, can pnt away from bis mind the 
doctrines in which he hath been bronght np from childhood ? A 
woman might bring herseif to hear Mass, to call herseif a Gatholic, 
to conf ess, to submit to the Ghurch for the sake of her lover and 
her hnsband ; bnt with what despair mnst she look forward to that 
day when she mnst give up the pretence, and conf ess the falsehood 
of her lif e bef ore an offended Judge 1 

I had from infancy been tanght, and now firmly held, tho 
doctrines of the Christian f aith as professed by tne Church of 
England. By what reasoning could I, unassisted, exchange these 
for the Boman Gatholic doctrines ? And, even if assisted — say by 
Mr. Howard — with what face could I ever afterwards meet the 
Bishop, and own to him that the anthority of this simple Bomish 
priest had more weight for me than the anthority of himsdf , the 
great and lordly Bishop of Durham ? Or with what reply could I 
meet the Charge that I had thrown away my religiou tj get me a 
lover ? Oh, shame ! Yet such a lover ! 

The sonl can play all manner of juggling tricks with herseif. 
Theref ore it is not wonderf ul that a woman shonld be led away for 
a time with cases and argnments which at first looked pretty 
enough, yet soon crumbled into dust and ashes. As that Naaman 
was allowed to go with bis master into the Temple of Bimmon, 
though it is nowhere stated that he was to prof ess the worship of 
that idol, whoever he may be. (Mr. Hilyard said it was the Pome- 
granate and the symbol of fertility ; bnt who would be so f oolish 
as to worship a mere fruit? Naaman's master must surely have 
been better than a fool.) And again, the example of Henry lY. of 
France, which hath misled many. Truly no more wicked speech 
could have been made than that of bis, in which he spoke of valuing 
the crown of France at more than a Mass. Put against this the 
noble example of Queen Elizabeth, who, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, went daily in peril of her lif e, yet would not give up the 
Protestant religion ; and, if you will, the examples of Bing James 
II. and bis son, who gave up three crowns rather than relinquish 
the faith which they (wrongly) believed to be true. There is no 
help for it, I suppose, but that women brought up in the Boman 
Faith must needs abide in it. How much the more, then, that we, 
who belong to the Pure and Beformed brauch of tho Universal 
Church, should cling to it as the only hope of our souls I As for 
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controversy, Mr. Hilyard once said well, * There is notliini» more 
excellent than religion ; but to raise quarreis over it is to dishonour 
it. Why should that which is designed to make ns happy in anothcr 
World make ns miserable in this ? Wheref ore it comes to this, that 
we shaU never all be perfectly happy tili we are all agreed npon the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Faith.* 

When that happy event will happen none can predict—perhaps 
not tiU long after the present Century— a third part of which is, 
while I write these words, already gone ; perhaps not tili the nine- 
teenth Century itself is drawing to a close, and the end of all things 
is approaching. 

Then I laid the case, bat with f ei^ned names and f alse circum • 
stances, before Mr. Hilyard. I inquired of him bis opinion as to 
change of creed in general, whether there were no cases in which it 
would be allowed (always snpposing that reason and conscience 
went the other way). Thns I put before him (as if the Prince was 
in my mind) the case of a sovereign whose conversion, real or pre- 
tended, would bring happiness to bis country ; or a godly minister 
whose obedience to the law would secure bis Services to bis helpless 
parishioners ; or a bishop who, by outward conforming, might keep 
moderate doctrines in bis diocese ; or a gentleman who, by pro- 
fessing himself of the Church of England, might obtain a commis- 
sion of the Queen, and so rise to great honour ; or a woman who, 
by acknowledging a faith in which her conscience forbade her to 
engage, might make her lover happy, and perhaps, in the event, lead 
him to her own Church. 

There never, surely, was a man strongör in the cause of virtue 
than Mr. Hilyard. Ü there were more üke him, the wickedneus of 
the age would long since have wholly vanished. As f or the example 
of bis private lif e, it becomes not a fellow-sinner to judge. If we 
may compare small with great, it cannot be denied that the King 
who wrote (by Divine guidance) the most perf ect book of rules f or 
the conduct of lif e, did by no means set a pattem of self-denial in 
bis own practice. So with Mr. Hilyard. 

I put forward my question with much confusion and many 
blushes, because I f eared that Mr. Hilyard might guess the cause 
and secret purpose of my simulated cases. He answered not for 
Bome moments, looking eamestly into my face. Then he, too, 
changed colour, and gave bis ans wer, Walking about the room and 
in some agitation of manner which surprised me. 

* As for the cases advanced,' he said, *■ there are none to be for a 
moment considered, except the last. The King who sacrificed bis 
conscience to bis ambition laid open a way to greater evils. Heaven 
raised up in Henry IV. a Champion for the Protestant Faith second 
only to that great and god-like man, Coligny. Had he adhered, the 
wars might have continued and France might have been partitioned ; 
but the Protestants would have won their fi*eedom. The duty of a 
minister is clearly indicated in the history and example of Mr. 
Gilpin, of Houghton-le-Spring, who persevered in bis Protestant 
teaching thioughout the reign of Bloody Mary, ever keeping ready 
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a white shirt in which to present a comely appearance at the stake. 
Tet, being haled ap to London, he broke bis leg, which, cansing 
him to lie in bed, saved bis lifo, becanse Mary died, and good Qneen 
Bess sncceeded. As f or a yonng gentleman of a Catholic family, 
we have,' he said, 'many instances aronnd us of those who, for want 
of a profession, pass idie and ignoble lives, as if drinking and sport 
were the only objects for which man, a rational being, was created. 
Bnt as for their consciences, you must please to ezcnse me. I 
donbt mnch whether the conscience of such a young gentleman 
would tronble him so mnch as bis sense of honour ; and once entered 
npon the roll of a regiment, there wonld be mighty little further 
question as to religion. The English armies,' he added, * are Protes- 
tant to the backbone. That cannot be denied. Yet how far their 
lives and daily conversation are guided by their religion, and how 
far their practice is conversant with their profession, I am not 

grepared to say. If, therefore, Miss Dorothy, any of bis 
onour's Cathohc friends are minded to renonnce the Pope, in 
Order to bear a pike or carry the colonrs, encourage them by all 
means.* 

* There remains,^ he went on to sby, ^ the last case/ Again he 
stopped, and again eamestly gazed upon my face. *I am not, I 
confess, skilled in casuistry ; nor can I advise as to the case. Yet, 
were it to arise, I wonld advise the woman to whom it occurs to 
take the matter serionsly in band, and if she have friends and rela- 
tions in anthority and hiffh places, to lay the decision bef ore them, 
as one which afPects not her happiness only or the happiness of her 
lover, bnt also her conscience and her sonl.' He said this yery 
serionsly, so that bis words f eU deeply into my heart. 

* I know,' he went on, ' that a beantif ul woman can persu&dd a 
man who loves her to any conrse which she desires ; for which 
canse Kings are led by their mistresses, and, in Catholic conntries, 
the mistresses are guided by the priests. We need not go back to 
consider the case of Achüles, of Samson, iEneas, David, Marc 
Antony, and Solomon. There are instances enough of onr own 
times. Witness our own Charles II., and the Grand Monarque 
himself, now a slave to Madame de Maintenon. Tmly, Miss 
Dorothy, an amorous man is like a weathercock in the hands of the 
woman whom he loves. Wherefore the poets have rightly f eigned 
that love tums one into a boar, and another into an ass, and a third 
into a wolf — why, the French King hath been boar, wolf , and ass 
in tum. But, you may argue, the virtuous love of one woman and 
one man is not to be comparcd with the fieeting amours of a King. 
That is indeed true ; not the less is it true that the woman able to 
fix the affections of one who, though a husband, remains a lover, 
may lead him whithersoever she pleases. The case, Miss Dorothy, 
is too high for me. If I were a Jesuit, I should say, " The end 
justifies the means ; let the maiden conf er happiness upon the man, 
relying on her strength to lead him into a better way." But I am 
an English Churchman, and I doubt. The rule is laid down piain 
for all to read, " The lip of tmth shall be established for ever, but a 
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lying tongne is but for a moment." Wherefore let this yonng 
gentlewoman seek counsel of those in authority.* 

Mr. Hilyard said this with so mach gravi ty that his words sank 
into my heart, and I began to ask myself seriously whether, even 
for my lover, I ought to do so grave a thing. For several days 
afterwards I observed that he was agitated, and would go a- Walking 
by himself in the garden, sh^king his forefinger as he went, as one 
does who is in trouble. I knew very well, poor man, that he was 
in tronble about me, and that he had divined my secret. 

I foUowed not his ad vice, however, in asking the counsel of those 
in authority. Rather I put the decision oE, as is the custom of 
women when in a doubt. Time, accidont, authority, would decide. 
Again, a woman must not for ever be thinking about her love 
alfairs. Was there not my brother Tom to think of ? Then camo 
the spring, and June.was upon us, and my lord's visit was to come 
within a very little while, and I was no nearer the Altar and the 
Mass (yet open to persuasion) than I had been at the New Year. 

I know not how Lady Crewe became posscssed of my secret, and 
therefore I was greatly astonished when I received, only the day 
before my lord arrived, the foUowing letter, sent to me all the way 
from Durham by special messenger. The letter, wrapped in three 
f olds of paper, was supcrscribed : ' These for the private eye of my 
niece, Dorothy Forster.' I opened it with such fear and trembling 
as always seize the per^oa who receives a letter. And all the more 
because I knew froDi whence it csune, and guessed quickly what it 
might contain. 

* My dear and loving Niece,' the letter began, — * It hath beon 
brought to my knowledge that a yonng gentleman, whose name 
need not be mentioned between us, is desirous of making thce an 
offer of his band and estate. The band is most honourable and the 
cstato is goodly. Also the young gentleman is reported to possess 
virtuos and accomplishmcnts quite uncommon even among those of 
exalted rank. For these reasons the Bishop and myself would 
be willing to give our approval to the proposal as one likely to lead 
to the earthly happiness of both, although the suitor is still a man 
in very early manhood. My own happiness, as my niece knows 
very well, has been obtained by maniage with a man forty yeara 
my senior, and imme;wn:iibly above what any woman can hope in 
wisdom, benevolence a *i true piety. Yet I say not that happiness 
may not be had between persons more nearly of an age— when, that is, 
the hnsband is able to inspiro respoct, if not awe, and the wif e ia 
filled with the desire of doing her duty according to the Submission 
enjoined by Apostolic law. 

* There is, however, in this case, the difficulty that the young 
gentleman is a Catholic, and may not marry any outside the pale of 
his own Church. Nor can he, being bound in honour, change the 
faith in which he hath been educated. My loixl the Bishop hath 
very seriously considered the case, and asked himself the question 
whether a young woman in such a position may with a good con- 
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■dence embrace the reUgion of her lover. He bids me now admonish 
vou that such an act, even with the Intention of , perhaps, weaning 
her lover from his opinions, cannot be allowed aa lawf nl or permitted 
on the groand of expediency. Wherefore, my dear Dorothy, should 
this suit be persevered in, we look from thee f or such behaviour as 
becomes the dignity of a Forster and the duty of a Chnrchwoman. 
And thiuk not but that thou shalt be rewarded in some way — 
how, we know not, yet believe that she who doth righteously shall 
receive a crown. Marriage, child, is an hononrable condition ; yet 
they do well Bometimes who are not married ; and truly, I myself 
waited nntil I was already twenty-seven before I married my 
lord. 

*I leam, further, that thy brother knoweth nought of this 
matter. It is well ; Tom is more generous than pmdent ; his 
connsels are too mach gxiided by the wine of yesterday. Teil him 
nothing nnless it be necessary ; lot it not be known for vanity's 
sake that this alliance was offered to you ; let it be kept a sccrct, 
for the sake of the young gentleman, that you refused him. In all 
difficulties, my dear niece, write to me for guidance, restin^ well 
assnred that the Bishop is ever ready to give his consideration to 
the affairs of his wif e's f amily. 

* I hear little or nothing new from London. They talk of letters 
between the Prince and his sister ; and that he is now at Bar-le-Duc. 
Oor friends in London are daily growing more confident, and the 
conntry is reported more impatient ; therefore we hope and pray 
daily üiat when the Qneen dies, thoagh this event may not happen 
for a great many years, the Prince wÜl qnietly retum and take his 
place withont Opposition, or any bloodshed. 

* I grieve that my nephew Tom doth not yet consider it to be 
his duty to marry, so that heirs may be reared for the great estate 
which he will some day obtain. Tne misf ortunes of the Forsters 
in losing three goodly sons withont issne have been so great that I 
would fain see another generation arise in whom the line should be 
continued. There were nine of us as children — who would desire 
more ? — and now but one survives — myself. I leam that the monu- 
ment I have ordered for my lat« brother's memory is neaiiy ready 
for Bamborough Church ; wheref ore I pnrpose this summer, if my 
lord's health continues good, to joumey northwards, in order to see 
that my design hath been faithfuUy carried out. I am desired by 
the Bishop to convey to thee his blessing. 

* Thy loving Aunt, 

*DOROTHY CrEWE.' 

This letter was like a snrgeon's knif e, so keen was its edge and 
so intolerable was its pain, even though it was wholesome for the 
sonll 

The inclination of a girl is not a thing with which the world is 
concemed. Yet L mnst confe?s that the pain, the anguish, the 
bitterness of losing that dear hope which had made me happy for 
six months, wcre more than I could well bear. Alas ! I know the 
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pains of love as well as the bleasings of love. Oh ! why — wby cotild 
they not let me alone ? Why should not I make my lord happy 
f or a Short lif etime, and pretend f or bis dear sake the belief which 
I conld not f eel ? Happy those who number not a bishop among 
their parents and anperiors I 

So f areweU, love I And now f or a time the snn was to be 
darkenedf the moon was to shed no light ; there would be no 
perfume of flowers, sweet breath of wind: the sea should be a 
Dlood-red sheet, and the green fields as a desert of sand, nntil the 
Lord should send a sof tened heart with resignation to the Heavenly 
will 

CHAPTER XIX. 

MY DECISION. 

JüST as Mr. Forster*s visit to Dilston is by some pretended to have 
had a political meaning, so Lord Dei'wentwater's visit to Bamborough 
in the f ollowing June is also wrongly so described, as will imme- 
diately become apparent. In truth, there was in neither any 
political or rebelhous intentions whatever ; but as at Dilston the 
Badcliffe cousins assembled to keep their Christmas and New Year 
with the Earlj so at Bamborough the Protestant genÜemen, in- 
duding those who then and af terwards remained well affected to 
the Hanover Usurpation, gathered together to meet Lord Derwent- 
water. People in the south cannot understand how Protestants 
and Catholics can meet in Northumberland without immediately 
falling to loggerheads and quarrelling about the Pope. And it 
seems the belief of the common sort in London that the appearance 
of a Gatholic should be the signal f or the tiirowing of brickbats, 
dead cats, and stones at bis head. This kind of piety we do not 
understand. AlasI it was my unhappiness during this time of 
Company, when everyone ezpected smiles and a face of joy, to f eel 
that such a reply would have to be given to my lord as would üll 
two hearts with unhappiness. I carried Lady urewe*s letter with 
me always, not f or coznf ort, but for support, for it afforded me 
small consolation to know that I had the permission or license of 
the Chnrch to make myself unhappy. Father Howard, on the 
other band, would have given me authority to be happy. I per- 
ceived, too, that Mr. Hilyard had fully divined my secret, because 
he now sat glum, and looked at me with eyes fuU of pity, though 
he spoke not for a time. This is a grievous thin^ for a young 
woman who hath a great secret, to find that a third person has 
guessed it ; for then must she either conf eas it to that person, in 
which case she blabs the secret of another, or she must go on pre- 
tending to hide what has already been discovered, like an ostrich 
with her eggs, or the pelican who is said to bury her head in the 
sand, and so to think that all is concealed. Mr. Hilyard gave no 
sign of bis discovery save by tell-tale eyes, which, dissimulator of 
looks though he was, oould not hide from me the truth that he 
knew my trouble and sorrow. 
A day or two before my lord arrived, he began, Tom boing 
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present, to speak very briskly abont badgers, otters, cub-f oxes, sea- 
towl, and other thinss with which bis lordsbip migbt be amused ; 
and presently, Tom naving withdrawn, he said to me gravely : 

^ Miss Dorothy, I wonld that I conld hope to see the roses retnrn 
to yonr cheeka when my lord comes. Believe me, those otbers who 
love yoa (in thine own Station and with the respect due) take it 
greatfy to heart that thev see yoa thns going in sorrow and trouble.* 

At these kind worda I began to cry and lament. 

^ Nay/ he said, * there is, be assnred, no man in the world worth 
yonr tears. And there is remedy f or those who will find it, as is 
shown in the ^^ Bemedinm Amoiis." Gressida f orsook Troilns f or 
Diomede ; Paris lef t CEnone for Helen ; Helen pref erred, to the 
tender care of the best of hosbands, Paris and the flonts of the 
Trojan ladies ; one Onpid is painted contonding with another, 
becanse one love driveth ont another/ 

* I know not,' I replied, * how there can be two loves in one lif e. 
These are idle words, Mr. Hilyard. What is Helen or Gressida 
tome?* 

' It were mach to be desired,* said Mr. Hilyard, withont replying 
to this qnestion, Hhat the passion of love could be treated as 
copionsly and minntely bv ingenions women as it hath been by 
lAen, who have written all the love-stories and poems on love, so 
that the world may very well leam the miseries caused by that 
passion in men, and its incitements, growth, violence, and remediea. 
Yet for women there has been nothing (a f ew f ragments by Sappho 
excepted) written by themselves to teil of the origin, Symptoms, 
and strength of the passion, nor how it differs from the correspond- 
ing emotion in men. So that, thongh phrsicians may very well 
nnderstand the existence of the disease (ix it be a disease), even 
though it ezhibit to ontward view less violent Symptoms than in 
men, Üiey are apt to treat it as if it were the same in kind, whereas 
(as I conceive and in mv poor jnd^ment) it is by no meaus of the 
same kind. This I coula make manifest to you, had yoa the patience 
to listen.* 

* Indeed, sir,' I said, * I doabt not that yon are a very leamed 
person ; bat saffer me, pray, to know my own heart withont yonr 
Interpretation.' 

* For the care of love in yoong men,' he went on, ' there are 
prescribed many things of little Service in the case of the other 
sex. For instance, fasting, exerdse, stndy, the ase of lettace, 
melons, water-lilies, and me, combined (in obstinate cases) with 
flogging. None of these remedies seem convenient or apt for a 
woman ; indeed, for a trne remedium amoria I think there is 
nothing absolately sovereign for a woman, except the comprehen- 
sion or the disoovery that the object of her passion, on accoont of 
some vitinm or def ect which he may possess in mind or body, ia 
among bis fellows contemptible or mean. OÜiers think that a 
woman is most easily cnred by the knowledge of her lover's in- 
fidelity or loss of affection ; bat this produces jealoasy, and jealoasy 
incitea to revenge, or even madness, Whei-efore, Miss Dorothy, X 
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wonld recommend to all young ladies who are in love that ihey 
shotild steadily keep bef ore their imaginatioxis the imperf ections of 
their lovers/ 

* Oh, sir,* I cried, * this talk is trifling ! You have f onnd ont my 
secret and shamed me. Ton know that I love a man whom I cannot 
marry. Let that be enough. Why tease me with this f oolish prating 
of lettuce and water-lilies ? My lord may — nay, he must — go away 
and find another woman for his wife. This must I bear without 
jcalousy or revenge, as a Christian woman ehonld, becanse there ia 
no help for it. Bat that I should think upon bis defects, who hath 
none ! Fie, Mr. Hilyard 1 I thoaght not you conld say anything 
so f oolish and so cruei' 

* Forgive me/ he replied, seeing that I was now moved to anger. 

* Why, af ter this f oolish talk abont fickle women (I may not have 
becn so beautif ul as Helen, but I have certainly been more constant), 
and about the Symptoms of love (as if any woman who respects 
hcrself wonld talk to a man about her thoughts and hopes), and 
about love*8 remedies and lettucos (as if what one eats and drinks 
could alter the äff ections of the heart !) — after all this talk, I say, 
to advise me that I should fix my mind on my lord's imperf ections 
— of all men the least imperfect I* 

' Forgive me, Miss Dorothy. I know of no def ects in his lord- 
ship, except that he hath made you nnhappy with loving you — a 
thing which he could not help, unless he had been the most in- 
sensible of men. Yet I would venture on anything if I could only 
rcatore the merry face of my mistress. Did you take counsel with 
any— any in authority ?' 

Here he blushed and looked shamefaced ; I know not why. 

* Lady Crewe hath written to me, enjoining me, in the name of 
the Bishop, to proceed no farther.' 

* Yet your happiness is more to me— I mean, to yourself — «ven 
than the order of the Bishop. Wherefore, Miss Dorothy' (he 
endeavoured to speak boldly, but failed, and spoke in some con- 
f n<^ion, like unto one who first would open up his mind as regards 
a horrid crime) — * wherefore let us consider that case of conscience 
which you once laid bef ore me again. It may be that— we shall 
see — the Bishop may not thoroughl y understand. There are excuses ' 
(he seemed f eeling about for them;. ' It may very well be ar^ed 
that a young gentlewoman, such as you described in your questions, 
might be considered as an exceptional case ; for not only her own, 
but also her lover's happiness, is concerned. And he a ^at noble- 
man. And though we nold a purer form of f aith, yet it cannot be 
denied that the Catholics have a most venerable * 

*0h, Mr. Hilyard,* I inteivupted, *yourargumentscometoolatel' 
*• If you are nnhappy,' he replied, * now mach more I, who am the 
cause !' 

* You the cause ?' 

* Yes,' he faung his head ; ^ becanse— becaiue — ^well, if I had given 
a different roply to that question.' 

He sighed again, and wout away ; bat looked as if there waa 
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Bomething still on his mind, if he dared to say it out. And Btill he 
was silent, and behaved like one with a bürden on his conscience 
when in my Company. Bat this did not at all prevent him from 
being in good voice, and with a cheerf ul countenance, such as be- 
comes a man who is happy and of a clear conscience, when Mr. 
Forster had visitors and the drinking and singing began. However, 
I had long ceased to wonder at the variations in this man, all f or 
virtue in the moming, with a conscience tcnder, and converse pious 
and sincere. Yet in the evening, virtue forgotten, f oUy made wel- 
come, and revelry proclaimed with wicked and idle songs. 

The month of June is the spring of Northumberland, and a most 
beautif ul time it is, when evory moming yields a new surprise, and 
the dullest heart cannot but rejoice in the long days and the warm 
snnshine, af ter the cold east winds of April and May. In June the 
vüiy sands upon the shore below the Castle show of brighter hue, 
while the hedges are gay with flowers, and the treos are sul glorious 
with their new finery of leaf . Nowhere, Mr. Hil3rard assures me, 
are the leaves of the trees more large and füll, or the flowers of 
field, hedge, and ditch more varied, than in this favoured county. 
It iä in this month that a young lover should woo his mistress ; it 
was in this month that Lord Derwentwater came to pay his court 
to one who was, alas ! bidden to say him nay. 

He came f or no other purpose — though it was given out that he 
came to stay with Tom Forster, to visit his property in the north 
of the county (in right of this the north transept of Bamborough 
Church belonging to him), to talk politics, and whatever the people 
pleased — he came, I say, with no other object than to see me, and 
to remind me that the six months had come to an end. 

On the first day, and on the second, and on the third, there was 
no opportunity f or private discourse between us, because there was 
no moment when so honoured a guest was lef t alone to follow his 
own course unattended ; one gentleman af ter another being pre- 
sented to his lordship, and continual amusements (whereof gi*eat 
men must become weaiied) being provided f or him. But still he 
f ollowed me with eyes füll of love, and still I trembled, thicking of 
what was to come, and how I shoii!d find the courage to say it. 

The first day he explored, witL a great Company, the dismantled 
and ruinous Chambers of the great Castle, Mr. Huyard going with 
the party in order to discourse upon the history and antiquities of 
the place, to describe its sieges, and to enlarge upon the greatness of 
tho Forsters, so that some gentlemen present of equally good f amily 
wished that they, too, had in their own houses an Oxford scholar 
who could keep their accounts, rehearse, as if he were a great 
historian, the ancient glories of their line, and in the evening sing, 
and act, and play the buffoon for them to laugh. Truly a v^uable 
Bcrvaut, a Phoenix of Stewards! Lord Derwentwater spoke in 
great admiration of this venerable pile, compared with which, he 
Said, his own ruined Castle of Langley was small and insignificant. 
He also made some very pertinent remarks about the decay of great 
f amüies, and the passage of estates into the f emale line, and con- 
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gi-atulated Mr. Forster the Eider (of Etherston) on the happy 
circumstances which still preserved this great monument for tLe 
original and parent stock, not knowing the truth, that the place 
belonged to none other than Lord Crewe. 

In the evening there was a very splendid supper ; not, tnily, so 
fine as could be given at Dilston, bat a banquet to simple gentlemen, 
and there was great havoc among the bottles, though as usual his 
lordship begged early to be excused, on the ground that though his 
heart was Northumbrian, his head was still French, and could not 
endore the gencrous potations of his f riends. They would have 
been better pleased had he remained toasting and drinking with 
them, until all were laid on the floor together. In this manner, 
indeed, many of them proved the friendUüness with which they 
regarded his lordship. 

The next day a party was made up to go a-shooting among the 
wild birds of the Staples and the Farnes, though there is little sport 
where the birds are so plentiful and so tarne thatit is mere slaughter 
and butchery. That seems to me true sport when a pheasant is 
discerned among the bushes, and presentlv put up ; or a covey of 
partridges rises among the turnips, or a lox is made to stake his 
swiftness and cunning against the swif tness of the hounds ; but it 
is a poor thing indeed to stand upon a rock and shoot among a 
flying crowd of birds who have no fear of man. 

On the moming of the fourth day, Lord Derwentwater rose early, 
and findinfl^ me a&eady up and dressed, surprised me by asking for 
a dish of chocolate. The habit of drinking chocolate in the mom- 
ing, although it hath f ound great f avour (surely it is a most de- 
lightful and wholesome beverage) among the laoies, is as yet little 
esteemed by the gentlemen of the north. To these last a tankard 
of small-ale is considered better for the composing of the stomach 
and the satisfving of thirst. 

^ You shall have, my lord,* I said, ' as fine a dish of chocolate as if 
you were at St. Germain's itself .' 

I begged him to wait a f ew minutes only, and ran quickly and 
called Jenny, my maid, to help me. Tfaen, though my heart was 
beating, I made the chocolate wHh my own hands, streng, hot, and 
foaming, while Jenny spread a wuite cloth and laid the table in the 
garden ander a walnat-tree. When the chocolate was ready I f ound 
a new scone made of the finest meal, boiled two or three eggs, and 
spread all out, with cream and yellow butter from the dairy, and a 
dish of last year*s honey. 

* Your breakfast is ready, my lord,' I said, like a waiting-maid. 
' Bat you must take it in tue garden, where I have laid it for von.' 

He followed me, and protested that he had neither expected nor 
deserved so great an honour as to be served b^ Miss Dorothy. 

* I am pleased,' I said, * and honoured in domg so small a servioe 
for your lordship. if you can eat eggs and honey and drink chocolate, 
instead of pressea beef and beer.' 

^ It is the f ood of the gods,' he replied, ' or, at least, of Arcadian 
Bhepherd». Dorothy, wm thero ever in Arcadia »aoh a ahepherdesB T 
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One knowB not what might have been said forther had not Mr. 
Hilyard appeared abruptly, taking the early air in a morning-gown 
ragged and wom. He would have retired, seeing his lordslup, bat 
I bade him stay. 

* Here is another of onr shepherds/ I said. ' But fie, Mr. Hil- 
yard 1 Do shepherds in Arcadia wear ragged gowns when they rise 
m the moming to see great noblemen ?* 

* Mr. Hilyard will not allow anyone to f orget him/ said his lord- 
ship kindly. * He discourses leamedly by day on history and anti- 
qnity, and in the evening he displays the powers of the most 
accomplished mime. I thank yoa, sir, f or yonr exertions in both 
capacities. Especially, let me say, for the former/ 

* My lord/ said Mr. Hilyard, * I am like the nightingale. My pipe 
is kept for the evening. By day I am at the commands of Miss 
Dorothy.' 

* Then, sir, tmly von onght to be the happiest of men.* 

* My lord/ replied Mr. Hilyard gravely, * I have the kindest and 
best of mistresses, who hath ever treated me with a consideration I 
shonld be the basest wretch not to f eel and acknowledge. In this 
house there is not one who doth not daily pray for her happiness, 
and I, who am the most unworthy, pray the most continualtv.' 

So saying, he bowed low and lef t the garden, for which I thanked 
him in my heart, knowing why he did so ; and yet trembled, because 
I rememoered my weakness at Dilston, and that I wonid need to 
keep careful watch over my words, to discipline my inclinationa, 
and to sabmit myself and my will whoUy to the authority of the 
Bishop. 

Then were we left alone in the garden, whither in the early 
moming none ever came, except sometimes the gardener. The 
place was well fitted for our talk, being a bower surrounded on two 
sides by a hawthom hedge, now all in blossom and at its sweoteet ; 
on the third side having an elderberry-tree, just preparing to flower, 
and looking upon the bowling-green. Ofton in the warm evenings 
the gentlemen would take their tobacco af ter snpper in this retreat. 

* Will vom* lordship first eat ^our breakfast T I said, when Mr. 
Hilyard left us. * I hope you will find the chocolate to your liking. 
Let me give yon a little more cream ; the eggs are new laid this 
moming ; the air should sharpen your appetite ' — talking fast, so 
that he might be tempted to go on eating, and f orget for a momcnt 
what was in his miud. But he pushed the plate f rom him. 

* Dorothy/ he cried, * you think that I can eat when I have f onnd 
at last an opportunity to speak with you ? For what reason, think 
you, did I come here ? Was it to shoot birds on the Islands ? Was 
it to drink the Prince's health V 

' Alasl my lord, can you not refrain for a little while? Oh, let 
me be happy for a short half-hour in serving you ! Let me talk of 
other things — of Dilston. Is your brother, Mr. Frank, well and 
checrf ul ? Is Mr. Charles still in good spirits ? How is the good 
Mr. Howard T 

* No, Dorothy, I cannot refrain. I must toll you — because I camo 
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hero to teil you—that I love you more and more. I think npon 
your image by day and by night. Five months of meditation have 
made me only more thy slave. My dear, give me lif e, or bid me go 
away and die.' 
Now, Heaven gnard the religion of a poor weak woman I 
Then, while he feil upon his knee and kissed my band as he had 
done at Dilston, the same stränge weakness feil upon me. like a 
swoon or fainting-fit ; my knees trembled as I stood ; my heart 
began to beat fast, my eyes swam, and I said nothing. Oh ! so 
overwhelming and so strong is this passion in man that it carries 
away a woman, too, like a straw in a cnrrent. And all this while 
his voice feil upon my ear like music. 

* Oh, Dorothy, Dorothy I there is nowhere in this world so divine a 
face ; there are no brown eyes like thine, my dear ; there is no voice 
so sweet as thine ; there are no such soft brown cutis, no checks so 
red and white, no lips so rosy. Oh, my dear I if I was in love with 
thee at Christmas, I am ten times more in love at Midsummer.* 

Again I feit the pang, but now with tenfold agony, of the 
Bishop's injunction — ahl why is virtue always so harsh? Again 
was I tempted, so that if he had, in a way, forced me — if he had 
only taken me in his arms and swom never to let me go tiU I pro- 
mised to be of his religion, I must most certainly have yielded. 
He did not — sinner that I am, I have never ceased to be sorry that 
he did not — therefore religion triumphed, and I remain a Protestant 
to this hour. Tet at that moment I would have thrown all away — 
yes, all^obedience to my Bishop, to my aunt, the f aith in which I 
nad been educated, all to go away with this man and cleave unto 
him. Kever again, never again can I be so tempted ; never again 
could there happen to me temptation like unto this. Kind Heaven 
will not suffer it more than once in a lifetime. 

* Oh I rise, my lord,* I cried at last. * At least let us talk together 
reasonably. I am not a goddess ; I am a poor weak woman, Ignorant 
and rustic ; I am not worthy of your regard. Leave me to my own 
people.' 

He obeyed and rose, but his eyes were wild and his cheek flushed. 
He walked to and fro f or a space, swinging his arms, until he grew 
composed. Then he came back to me and tried to talk soberly. 

He spoke, as he always did, with the greatest modesty about him- 
self. He was fuUy aware, he said, that an education in France, 
although it had not made him a Frenchman, very much separated 
him from his countrymen; so that on his retum he found the 
customs stranse to him, and the language, though he spoke English 
from the cradie, difficult. 

* Moreover,' he said, * I know that my manners are not yours. I 
have not the frank oordiality of your brother, or the boisterous 
jollity of his friends ; I cannot drink with them ; I am not accus- 
tomed to their noisy fox-hunting, otter-hunting, badger-baiting ; it 
is Strange to me when a gentleman takes a quarterstaff and f or half 
an hour belabours, and is belaboured by, a rustic ; in my very dress 
I lack the simplioity which distinguishes them/ (Hcre I oould not 
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choose bnt smile, becanse it was a kind of nattire in the Earl to 
dress finely; and if fine clothes are not made for such as Lord 
Derwentwater, for whom should tfaey be made ?) * Again, I know 
not riffhtly how to treat my people. In France they are not con- 
sidered ; tney make the roads, plongh the land, find the soldiers, 
pay the taxes, but they are not regarded. A French noble is like a 
creature of another race, to whom the lower race is born snbject. 
I hear of the English f recdom and indepcndence ; yet when I come 
home I am received with ten times the welcome and respect which 
the French Canaille use towards their betters. Here they do not 
hate the noblesae ; on the contrary, they love thera. Why, in France 
a noble thinks little of kicking, beating, and caffing any man of the 
lower Orders, even if he be a Scholar or a poet Here, gentle or 
simple, if you strike a man he will return the blow, with the law at 
his back and no Bastille to fear. So great a thing is liberty I And 
so hard it is for a gentleman to know how rightly to treat his 
people ! Their f riend I would f ain be ; their equal I cannot be ; 
their oppressor I might be, yet would rather die. How to deserve 
their love and to retain their respect ? Dorothy, let it be your task 
to teach me 1' 

* Alas ! my lord, there are many better teachers than myself .' 

* Kay. I have been Walking in the village with Mr. Hilyard, and 
speaking with the people. Everywhere it is the same story — the 
goodness of Miss Dorothy : how kind she is to the poor ; of what 
an open band and tender heart I There are more poor on the Bad- 
cliffe estates than at Bamborough; come to them and be their 
guardian angeL' 

I replied, but with trembling voice, that an angei I could never 
be ; and as for going to Dilston, that was impossible, and I must^ 
alas ! still remain at the Manor House. 

* There is so great a difference,' he went on, * between the people 
of France and of England. Here they dance not on a Snnday, nor 
is there any playing of the pipe ; they do not laugh and sing greaÜy, 
yet they are better f ed and better dressed, and are truly more happy ; 
they seem sad at first, but they are not sad ; sometimes they seem 
surly, yet they may be trusted. Teach me, Dorothy, better to 
know this brave folk of Northumberland.^ 

* Oh, my lord,* I replied, ' you are leaming every day ; you will 
understand them soon, far better than I could teach you.' 

For a rea-son which you will presently hear, he did not leam to 
understand them, and with all his virtues never became quite a 
Northumbrian. 

*And I am separated from the rest, though there are many 
Catholics in this counti*y, by our religion. This one does not 
undorstand in a G^tholic country. where the hatred of the faith 
by Protestants is not comprehended. Men such as myself, who 
would fain know the true temper of the people, are open to great 
danger of deceit. Already I perceive that many things currently 
reported at St. Germain's were f alse. In the business of his High- 
nesB, wo are depeudent on our mesEongers, who may have their own 

11—2 
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parposes to serve, and may see with eyes of exaggeration.* He 
stooped and sighed. *For all these reasons, Dorothy, take pity 
on me.' 

* My lord, if pity b© of any use, f rom my very heart wonld I 
give von that pity.* 

* Ii yon give it, ehow it, Dorothy ; give me, as well, yonr hand.' 
I made no answer. It was too mnch f or me to bear, that he, 

80 noble and so good, shonld sne thns hnmbly f or so smaU a thin^. 

* Let me see with those sweet English ejres/ he said. * Let me be 
tanght by that voice, which is all the music I care to hear.' 

^ Oh, my lord, it cannot be ! Nay, do not f orce a poor sirl against 
her conscience. First, I am a simple ffentlewoman, and know not 
the manners of the Gonrt. What wotdd her ladyship, yonr mother, 
say of snch a match V 

' It needs not,* he answered, * to consider my mother's objections, 
if she have any. She is now with her third husband, and has no 
longer any right to be consnlted. That is not yonr reason, Dorothy.' 

Like all women, I played ronnd the point, as if I wonld escape it. 

' Next, my lord, you want one who in manner and appearance 
wonld adom the high place to which you raise vonr Conntess.' 

Here, indeed, he vehemently protested that there never had been, 
and never wonld be, one more beantifnl, more gracions, more 
worthy of the highest rank than the fair Dorothy. 

^ And yet,' he said, ' these are not yonr reasons. Why, for yonr 
sake woold I give np rank and digniues, with all my possessions — 
hAppy with you if I nad to go to uie plantations of Virginia, or the 
savage wilds of New England.' 

* No, my lord ; those are not my reasons. Alas 1 I have but one 
reason. Father Howard instructed me six months ago what that 
reason wonld be.' 

' Dorothy, have yon not listened to bis argnments V 

' Indeed, my lord, I have read them all, and with a heart wiUing 
to be convinced, Heaven knows ! Why, what should I have to 
reply when a scholar teils me this and that? How can a poor 
woman do more than obey authority and tmst in the Lord ? Yet 
jnst as yonr own honour keeps yon to the faith in which yon wore 
trained, so does mine f orbid me to leave my own save by permission 
and anthority of those who are my natural pastors and masters. 
For if I did, X believe I shonld have no more, as long as I Uve, any 
rest or comfort in my conscience.' 

He made no reply at first to this. 

'It is yonr honour, my lord, as you have yourself told me. 
Would it be to my honour, if I, being too ignorant to decide on 
these grave questions, were to abandon the faith of my people, pre- 
Bumptuously give them the lie, and assure so great a scholar as the 
Lora Bishop of Dnrham that he is wrong ? Can I do this thing, 
my lord, even for yonr sake ?' 

'Is this, then,' he asked sadly, 'the only thinff which Stands 
between us ? Gk)od God ! that we should pari oecause priesta 
cannot agre« V 
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* Yes^' I ßaid ; * there is nothing eise, bclieve me. Can jour lori- 
ship think that I am insensible to the off er of so mach noble nes« — 
so f ar greater than any merit of mine ? Bat yet it is an obstacle 
which cannot be overcome.* 

*Nay ; bat for my sake, Dorothy, listen to Mr. Howard. He will 
place bef ore yoa, so plainly that there shall be no manner of doabt 
possible, reasons which shall compel yon, withoat thinking of me 
at all, to come into the trae Charch. I wonld have no pretended 
convert. I do not ask yoa to listen to any argnments of mine ; for, 
indeed, I am not a Doctor of Divinity — ^I know not how to defena 
the Charch. There are others who pray daily at the altar for thy 
conversion. When I came from Dilston, my aant, whose heart you 
have won — ^I mean the Lady Mary — whispered to me, " Bring her 
back with yoa ; Mr. Howard is ready to resolve her doabts, and I 
will pray for her." 

I shook my head. There was more than a Mass between as. If 
it had been only a Mass, Mr. Howard might easily have removed all 
Bcraples with ease, becaase Love woald have gone before to clear 
the way. There was, besides, the tall and venerable form of ^e 
Lord Bishop. He seemed at this moment to stand before me, 
ttpright as a dart, waming me with a frown, which made me tremble, 
not to seil my conscience for a wedding-ring. 

* Shall we say,' Lord Derwentwater went on, ' that voor leaming 
and reason are more than a match for Mr. Howard and all the 
Charch ? If it be so, then come and convert him and all of ob. 
Only come and listen to him.' 

* Oh, I mnst not T I replied. * My lord, I have my own people 
to consider, as well as my own conscience. I doabt not — I am a 
very weak woman — that the reasons of Mr. Howard, and the 
prayers of Lady Mary, and my own inclination, woald speedily 
effect the conversion which yoa desire. Tet I am strictly ad- 
monished by the Bishop, Lord Crewe, that I already belong to a 
Charch with aathority, and that it is the Charch of my father and 
mother.* 

* Dorothy, it is for love I By Heaven, if yoa love me as I love 
yoa, no priest, be he bishop or not, shsül stand between as I Ke^ 
your own religion then, my dear ; worship how yoa please. It 
mast sarely be a trae religion which snch an angel woald prof ess. 
Go to yoar own Charch— have yoar own priest ; I will never inter- 
f ere. Only saffer me to have mine.* 

Then, indeed, was I for a moment overwhelmed, and feit as if, 
af ter all my doabts, heaven itself were opening to me. Each to 
keep his own religion ! Why, what conld be a happier setÜement ? 
And love to remain ! Ah, happy ending I 

Yet I know now fall well that, had I yielded, there woald have 
been worse tronble before me, and the miserv of being tom from 
my lover's arms when I thonght myself f olded secarely there for 
ever. No one, on either side, woald have allowed the maniage ; 
either I mast be received into the Catholio religion, which the 
Bishop and Lady Crewe, to say nothing of my father and Tom, 
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woiild never permit, or Lord Derwentwater mnst come over io the 
Protestants — ^a thing which his people would, with all their powers, 
oppose. 

I was saved by timely, nay, Providentia!, reason. I thonght of 
the dismal condition of parents who agree not in religion, and wonld 
each fain bring np the children in different ways, which must be 
intolerable to a mother ; and of the dreadful tlung to live with a 
man whom you f ondly love, bnt conceming whose sonl and ultimate 
fate you tremble continually ; and to see your innocent children 
tom from the tme Fold, and bronght up in the way of snperstition 
and error. All this I thought upon quickly, and withont time ta 
ffive it words ; and then I strengthened my conrage (though heart 
beat and lips were dry, and hands trembled and knees were sinking), 
and begged my lord, hnmbly, to go away and leave me, because I 
conld bear the vehemence of his pleadings no longer. But, I added, 
I should never — no, not if my days were prolonged far beyond tlic 
earthly gpan — never f orget the honour he had done mc, and would 
pray for him night and moming, that he might obtain a wife 
worthy of him, and children brave and strong, with a long and 
happy life, and all the best and most precions gif ts — yea, and more 
— that the Lord hath ever vouchsaf ed to man. Then, being an 
hononrable gentleman, althongh so tom and distracted by his 
passion, he desisted, doing and saying no more than to stoop and 
kiss me npon my forehead, with a — 

* FareweU, sweet Dorothy ! Now mnst I go — whither, and what 
to do, I know not, and care no longer.' 

So I was lef t alone, and, sitting down, could wecp and cry to my 
heart's content. 

How long I sat there I know not ; but presently I heard a step 
in the garden, and Mr. Hilyard retnmed. 

' I met my lord,' he said. * Distraction was in his look : he hath 
mounted his horse and ridden away. Oh ! Miss Dorothy, my poor 
mistress, forgive me ! it is my fault — ^my doing — ^all.' 

He threw himself upon his knees. 

* Drive me away,' he said ; * I deserve nothinc less. For it was 
none bnt I who wrote to Lady Crewe and told her of my lord's 
passion and your doubt. Had it not been for that letter, the 
Bishop would have known nothin^, and long before he cöuld 
interfere you might have been received in Dilston Chapel. Tou 
have been my friend and benefactress, and this is my gratitude. 
Lei me call him back. Why, we need not go to Mr. Howard ; I 
know all his argumenta. In half an hour I wül convert you myself . 
In a quarter of an hour I will convince you. I will even ask to be 
received with you, so as to remain in your Service. Be it on my 
head ! It is the least that I can do.' 

I bade him be silent, and leave me alone. Tet he was so re- 
pentant, and so strangely moved, that I gave him my band in token 
of forgiveness, and told him that there was nothing to forgive. 

Bometimes, since, I have blamed him for meddling. But, had he 
not inf oimed Lady Crewe, the thing must have been tola her by 
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anolher, and, sooner or later, the whole business mnst be openol 
before her. Besides, he was bat doing bis dnty to bis mistress. 
Yet I have of ten wondered why, when my lora had me, so to 
spcak, in a melting mood — when my beart was tom to pieces with 
pity and with love— be did not carry me away straight to the altar, 
when I might have been converted, receivcd, bapüzed, confessod, 
and even married all in an bour, and before there was time to 
remember the Bishop at all. 

CHAPTER XX. 

HER LADYS'IIP'S LETTKR. 

NoTiiiNG of all this was told by me to Tom or to my fathcr, thoagh 
af terwards they learned it from Lady Crewe. I saw my lord ouce 
more before he went away, but not alone. Nevertheless he whis- 
pered, * Dorothy ! yon have chosen rightly ; all that you do is well 
done. FareweÜ !' And so he went away, and I lost the noblest 
lover that ever wooed a maid. Shortly af ter I received from Lady 
Crewe a letter, which I copy out for the consolation of other girls 
who may be partcd from their lovers for conscience or religion's 
sake. The letter was not brought by the postboy, bnt one of the 
Bishop's running footmen, who also carried with him a great parcel 
of fine thin^s sent to me by her ladyship, kindly hoping thus to 
cheer my spirits by the contemplation of black and silver fringe, 
Geneva velvet, Brüssels lace, Italian silk, soft Indian stuffs, white 
8arsnet, blue and gold atlas, flowered damask, and so forth. It is 
certainly a great solace to a woman in all the misf ortnnes of lif e to 
have snch things to look at, and I dare say many a sad beart may 
have been comf orted by snch a present as was thus made to me. 

*My dear and lovino Niece,* her ladyship wrote, — *I hear 
from a snre band that the admonition and advice of the Bishop in 
this grave affair between Lord Derwentwater and yourself have 
been daly considered by you, and have bome fruit in your decision, 
which I pity and am sorry for, while I cannot but approve. It is 
a grievous thing, indeed, for a woman to send away any gallant 
gentleman who offers bis band and his affections (yet have I sent 
away many) ; much more grievous is it when that gentleman is 
such an one as my Lord of Derwentwater, a man bom, I am per- 
suaded, to be loved by all, a young gentleman of excellent parts 
and great sweetness, not to speak of his exalted rank and bis near- 
ness to the throne. Among the many offers which I received and 
ref used, there was not one so important as this. Indeed, my dear, 
the conquest of this admirable young gentlemxin, though it surprises 
me not, since the beauty of the women in our family hath ever 
been coupled with that most excellent gif t, the power of attraction, 
yet it should greatly raise you in the estimation of all. There is 
not (believe me) a young woman in all England who would not 
long to have so brave a lover at her f eet, and it will be all your lif e 
a subject of gratitude and thankfulness that this has happened to 
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you. Bat if I admire yonr fortnne, child, in Ihis afiPair, I admire 
Tonr behavionr more in letting him go. Grievous it is, withont 
doubt, and my heart bleeds f or your boitow. Yet, my dear, on the 
other band, consider, I pray, bow mnch more grievous wonld it be 
to have taken bim. For, just as be can never cbauge tbe religion 
in wbicb be was brougbt up, whicb is tbat of bis fatber, of bis 
motber, of bis grandfatber King Cbarles, and of bis cousin tbe 
Prince ; so you, for your part, can never cbange your own, wbicb 
is tbat of all the living Forsters, wbetber of Etberston or of Barn- 
borougb, and tbat of your illustrious uncle, tbe Bisbop of tbis 
diocese. Picture to yourself a distracted boosebold in whicb tbe 
fatber is a Papist and the mother a Protestant ; tbe cbildren in- 
clining now tbis way, now tbat, as they are swayed by their father's 
or tbelr motber's influence ; imagine tbe unf ortunate parents, f earf ul 
each for tbe f uture lot of tbe other, and trembling continually for 
fear wbetber Heaven can be assnred for those who hold to tms or 
to tbat belief. My dear, thou hast saved thyself from such a fate 
in the decision whicb you have taken. Wbereforo, l^am to look 
upon tbe Earl as a f riend who cannot possibly become a busband 
any more than if be were thy brotber, and let thy heart be free to 
listen to the persuasions of other and more fortunate men. Mean- 
time, forgct not to take comfort in tbe thought tbat thou hast 
obeyed the admonition of thy Bisbop — ^a thing mach more pleasing 
to Almigbty God than the mere following of the inclinations and 
temptations of tbe heart. Tbis, in af ter years and upon thy deatb- 
bed, will afford thee such satisfaction and comfort as tbe memory 
of a Short period of passion could never secure. Wherefore, my 
dear niece, I leave thee to thy resignation as a Christian, to thy 
obedicnce as a daughter of tbe Gburch of England, to thy pride as 
a Forster, to bring thee quickly to a cheerf ul and contented mind« 
Of tbis matter, for the prescnt, enougb. 

' My lord, I am thankful therefor, conti nues in such bealtb and 
strengtb as is surprising in a man of bis years. To bim belongs the 
blessing of long continuance in tbe land. We hcar good news con- 
ceming the temper of the conntry, wbicb promiscs to assume a 
Bettled resolution of loyalty. I know very well on wbicb side my 
niece will be found. Best assured, therefore, tbat thou hast in me 
always tbe same afFection and desire for thy welfare. 

* Thy loving Aunt, 

*DOROTHY CrEWE.* 

In tbis way, therefore, did my love-story end. Because my 
lover was so gallant and comely a man, all other men have since 
appeared smaU compared with bim. Nor have I evcr been able to 
endure the thought of a second lover ; thongb many have offered 
tbemselves, including tbat faithful pair who would never take nay 
for an answer, Peregrine Widdrington and Ned Swinbume. Thua 
it is tbat, tbougb an nnmarried woman, I have leamcd to distinguish 
and to anderstand very clearly tbe Symptoms of love, wbicb are 
▼arioas, and differ with every man, one becoming melancboly and 
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another joyful, one hanging his head and another dancing, one 
afraid and another confident ; bat always the same hnngi-y look in 
ever^ eye — ^the same look as I had seen in my lord's eyes, though 
in him much more noble and dignified. Bat never again, towards 
any other man, did I f eel the same glow in my own heart, the same 
yearning — almost too strong to be endared — to see that look again. 
Theref ore, I think that, though a woman may perhaps make a good 
wif e even to a man who has never touched her heart, we are all so 
constitated by natnre that we can love bat one man. This is that 
high and sacred mystery of wedded lif e, ordained by Heaven f or 
the mataal snpport and comf ort of man and woman. I have missed 
that Chief blessing, it is trae ; bat I have not missed the gif t of a 
man's love. 

It woald be f oolish to relate how doli were the days and how 
tedioas the daties of the hoase after my lord left me. A girl 
crossed in love is ever a sorrowful creatare ; all sach do I pity f rom 
my heart, remembering the pain and anguish which at that time I 
endared. In sach a janctare and at the oatset there is no comf ort 
in anything — not even in lace and silks ; nor any joy in the day, 
nor any rest at night. For the morning brings the thought that 
there will be no happiness in the day, and the san aprising only 
rcnews the pain of yesterday ; in the night, the face of him who is 
lost comes back in dreams, and hangs aboat the pillow like the face 
of a ghost. I saw that ghost by night and had those memories by 
day. When Mr. Hilyard read to me, I heard not ; when he plaved 
Faa mnsic to me, I sat in my chair and listened not ; when he talked 
to me, I heeded not. Tet he never wearied in reading, talking, and 
plavin^ to me, and was a most patient, thoaghtfal creatare. At 
sach time the things which bappen pass before our eyes as in a 
dream, and we see them not, and think nothing stränge. Why, I 
remember now that Jenny Lee came to me one day, and after say- 
ing that she coald not bear to see her mistress thas go still in sorrow, 
telling me she knew how to get fromhergrandmothera love-potion, 
which, if I pleased, she would send by a sare and secret band to 
Dilston Hall, to bring back my lord, ro that, nilly-willy, he shonld 
not choose bat come. Insteaa of rebuking the girl, and soandly 
boxing her ears, I only shook my head and said notbing. Tet tbis 
is passing stränge — that a servant-maid shonld offer to practise 
sorcery, and her mistress shonld not reprove her. 

Let all this pa5;s ; time brings patience and understanding. What 
had been done was for conscience and fair ßcligion's sake. After- 
wards, bat not for a year or two, Lady Crewe told my brother Tom 
what had happened, and it was counted as an honoor to as all that 
my loixi had proposed and I had refased. 

At this time my father, being now somewhat advanced in years — 
namely, between fif ty and sixty — ^was aweary of the long journey to 
London and back, and therefore resolved to retire from the House 
of Commons. I know not what pa8<;ed between Lady Crewe and 
Tom on the snbject of living in London, bat I sappose that she 
agreed to bear his charges, so that he shoald make an appearance in 
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the great town worthy of his position in the county and his place afl 
a Knight of the Shire. Gertain it is that he was elected, being the 
seventh Forster in unbroken line who thus represented liis county 
in Parliament. 

When Tom was away, which was now for a great while in tho 
vear, I lad for the most part a retired lif e at the Manor Honse, Mr. 
Hilyard managing all her affairs for Lady Crewe, though I conf ass 
that so great a scholar would have been better occupied in a library. 
We continned to read together, and in the winter evenings we had 
music, chiefly of a grave and serious kind, which elevates the soul 
and leads it heavenward. It seemed as if he was contented, when 
there was no f easting or f ooling, to lead this quiet lif e. Often, also, 
my f ather would sit with us, especially in the summer evenings, and 
take a pipe of Virginia with a mug of ale. But as for play-acting, 
singing choruses, and the like, there was none of it. Nor was there 
much whisper of what was doing in the world, saveforanews-letter 
which sometimes reached us. Nothing more astonished me when I 
went to London than the multiplication of news and the swif tness 
with which the latest intelligence is received and scattered abroad. 
Again, Mr. Hilyard had of ten told me that we lived in an age 
remarkable, even like that of Augustus, for wit, poetry, genius, and 
leaming. Tet of all these wits — of Addison and Steele and the 
rest — ^I should have known nothing, except at second hand, had not 
Mr. Hilyard, by great good f ortune, lighted on a complete set of the 
papers called the Spectator and the Tatler. It was in the year 1713, 
and at Alnwick, whither few books find their way. Certainly, I 
may truly say that I have never received greater pleasure than from 
the reading of these delightf ul works. Too often the wits of the 
age lend their powers to bringing virtue in contempt, so that a 
gentlewoman cannot so much as look upon their poems ; and if she 
ventures to the theatre, must, for shame' sake, put on a mask. 
There is comfort in the thought that such writers receive their 
reward in the oblivion into which they speedily fall. Neglect, says 
Mr. Hilyard, is the certain fate of those who impiously seek to 
make virtue ridiculous. 

Each year, when Tom came home, the house was filled again. 
Once more the cellar was opened ; there was f easting, and, in the 
evening, singing and drinking, with Mr. Hilyard to keep the Com- 
pany merry. Pleasant it was to see Tom, nappy, as of old, with 
every kind of sport, never tired of the things which always amused 
him, calling for the old songs and the old stories. But there 
appearcd latterly many stränge f aces, at sight of whom Mr. Hilyard 
looked glum. They were nonjurors, malcontents, and restless men, 
who were not satisfied, as most of us in the north, to wait, but must 
needs be for ever pushing and plotting. 

As for Tom's way of living in London, it was this — apart from 
his Parliament duties. After a mu^ or two of small-beer in the 
moraing, he commonly took his dinncr at Lovett's, by Charing 
Gross, a place much frequented by Members of Parliament and 
country gentlemen. Dinner despatched, he would presently walk 
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to White's Coffee Honse, in St. James's Street, where no Whig dare 
so much as show bis face. Here wonld he take a dibh of coffee or 
chocolate, with a pipe of tobacco, and, perhaps, if the weather were 
raw, a dram of ratafia or Nantz. In tke evening he went to the 
October Club. He was never seen in the Park, or the theatre, or 
any of the places where ladies resort ; and while, on the one band, 
he escaped the destmction which the ladies of London sometimes 
bring npon conntrv gentlemen, on the othcr, there was no question 
as to marrying an heiress. An easy man, everybody's f riend, and to 
all the World Tom Ferster. 

When I asked Mr. Hilyard where the October Clnb met, he said 
he did not know^ bnt certainly as far as possible from Will's. I 
know that Will's is the resort of wits and poets, and it was easy to 
understand that Mr. Hilyard meant to imply that Tom's friends 
were not remarkable f or leaming and ingenaity. I dare say this 
may be so, if only f or the reason uiat most of the Tories are gentle- 
men by birth ; now there is no reason at all why one already illns- 
trious by bis descent should seek glory in the contest of wit, in 
which he may be outdone by some smart Templar, or even the son 
of a London vintner, like Mr. Hilyard. On the other band, there 
ai e many great wits and scholars on onr side, and I hope that Bishop 
Atterbury, or Lord Bolingbroke, may he acknowledged at least the 
eqnal of Addison or Steele. Bnt, perhaps, af ter all, Mr. Hilyard 
only desired to sa^ a smart thing. There is practised among scholai's 
the art of describmg men and things in pharp sentences, mostly ill- 
natnred. They call this art wit or satire, bnt it is, to my thinking, 
mostly ill-natnre or spitefnlness. 

* If I were in London, which I fear ' — here Mr. Hilyard sighed 
heavily — ^ I shall never see again, I would go to the coffee-honses of 
both sides, and then— — * 

' What then ?' 

* I should leam all that can be said against either side. Believe 
rae, Miss Dorothy, there would be no greater safegnard for your 
Tory gentleman than to hear the Whig argument.* 

* Nay,' I said, * a Forster must be loyal.' 

' Let him be as loyal as you will. But if there is to be fighting 
let otbers begin. Her ladyship is much concemed at the continutd 
presonce of these nonjurors.' 

In the early spring of the vear 1712, my maid Jenny Lee ran 
away from mo. I am not able to charge myself with the least 
harshness towards the girl, whom I treatcd with kindness from the 
bcginning, although I could not forget the stränge things I had 
myself seen, or eise thought I had seen, when at Dilston Hall. But 
she was quiet and well behaved, and gave me no trouble at all 
ezcept on that account; and always dutiful, aifectionate, and 
respectf ul, clever with her fingers, and knowing how to restrain her 
tongue. I had already designed her in my own mind to marry, 
when my brother should have no more need of bis Services, bis own 
man, Thomas Lee (not of the gi])sy Lees), a handy and honest 
fellow, not more giveu to drink than most, and ncver driink until 
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his master was first seen saf e to bed. Bat the end was otherwise, 
f or one daj, hearing that tbe strolling players were at Wooler, only 
ten miles away, ehe could not be restrained, bnt packed up all she 
bad — in trutb, a sorry bündle — tbrew it over ber Shoulder, and 
marcbed off, leaving a saucy message to Mr. Hilyard, tbat he only 
was to blame, because be it was wbo first showcd her how to act ; 
and a crying message to me that indeed I bad been a kind mistress 
to her, and that she begged my forgiveness, bat sbe mast needs 
become a player, and no other way of life was tolerable to ber. 

In tbe autamn of the same year, that is, in tbe year 1712, we 
heard of Lord Derwentwater's marriage. He was married on Jaly 
the lOtb, to Anna, daughter of Sir John Webb, Baronet, of Can- 
ford, in Dorsetsbire. His wif e's family were Catbolics, so that, 
happily, tbcre was no question of religion between them. She bad 
been edacated in a convent at Paris, and I believe that my lord 
made her acqaaintance before he returned to England. By her 
mother's side sbe was also of good blood, being granddaaghter of 
Lord Worlaby, and great-granddaaghter to the Marqais of Win- 
chester. He wrote two or three days after bis marriage to bis 
coasin, Lady Swinbume, of Gapheaton, from a place called Hallen- 
bope, in Gloucestersbire, where he lived«for two years with bis wife, 
and where his son was bom. His letter, wbich Lady Swinbame 
showed me, was fall of jov, f or which I thanked God, praying that 
his earthly happiness migbt be continued to bim for a long life. 
We also leamed tbat my lord bad f arther agreed to spend two years 
in the soatb of England, among bis wif e's relations. I know not 
for wbat reason this article was asked for, or insisted apon, bat I 
think witb the design of protecting the yoang Earl from tbe designs 
and conspiracies of the more violent among bis party. If that were 
the case, then I wonld to Heaven that they bad made tbe agreement 
for three years and a half, at least, when all tbe troable migbt have 
been averted. I am very certain tbat there wonld have been no 
distarbance in Nortbamberland, whateTer they migbt do in Scot- 
land, bat for the certainty that the great f amilies in tbe coanty, and 
especially the Badcliffes, wonld be drawn in. 

I have never charged my lord, eitber secretly or openly, witb 
inconstancy^ yet I confcss äiat, at the first moment, when I heard 
of his mamage, I feit a pang, whicb I believe was natural, thougb 
it hath since been repentcd. Sncb a charge would be most anreason- 
able, on every groana — tbat of bis rank, because a man in bis exalted 
rank must marry for the sake of heirs ; and because, if one woman 
says nay, there are plcnty as good as sbe in the world — ay, and a 
good deal better. Then, again, a man may love many women in 
bis life, I suppose, though that we cannot understand. Lastly, bis 
choice was wise, and bis wife beautif ul, Tirtuous, and in every way 
worthy of her rank, and of her hasband. 

I have told all that concems tbe early life of my brother antil 
tbe time when he became Knigbt of the Shire. Ton have seen bow 
be was trained, and bow fitted for the part he was fated to play ; 
that is, he was fonder of the country than of town; he never 
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nnleamod bis country speech and manner ; he was lovcd by all ; he 
was of easy temper; he was but little conversant with books or 
man ; he was readily persuaded ; he was honourable and loyal, tme 
to bis Word, and to bis friends. 

In the sequel, it may seem to some that I presume to treat of 
matters beyond a woman's reacb. Thongb I may be excusod if I 
touch sometimes on tbese things, I would not, certainly, seem 
desirous of writing history. The Bising in the North wiU, I hope, 
be fitly treated by Mr. Hiljrard, who promises to make snch a book 
concerning it as Sallust made concerning the Conspiracy of Catiline 

Jthough not comparing its leadcrs with that bloodthirsty pairicide). 
n this way he will do justice to the actors, and oonf er immortality 
upon bimself. Sad it would be if so much learning were to be 
rewarded by no other monament than a tomb in Dorham Cathedral, 

CHAPTER XXI. 

HB. HILYARD'S DREAM. 

It was late in the snmmer of 1714 that Lord Derwentwater bronght 
the Gountess home. Such was bis eagemess to return, and hers to 
make acqnaintance with heY.hnsband*s consins, that is to say, with 
all the gentry of the count^ that he started f or the north on the 
very day that bis two years expired, namely, on the lOth of July ; 
and, thongh he travellea with a great Company of servants, baggage, 
and pack-horses, and stopped on the way to see York races, he 
arrived at Dilston Hall in the first week of August, to the joy and 
content of bis friends and tenants. 

As f or bis brothers, Frank and Charles, they were both in London, 
but not, l understood, living togethcr, and Charles spending at a 
great rate, that is to say, above bis income; bis uncle, Colonol 
Thomas Radcliffe, was at Douav, where l hope the poor man f orgot 
bis imaginary pursuer ; the Lady Mary was gone to Durham, where 
she had a house ; and Lady Katharine to liv^e in a convent at St. 
Germain's — ^honoured no more by the Court of the Prince, who was 
at Bar-le-Duc. Some of the Swinbumes were there to meet the 
Countess, and Mr. Ernugton, of Beaufront. Mr. Hilyard also, who 
was at Blanchland on Lady Crewe's business, went to Dilston to 
pay bis respects. Tom was still in London, and l was at Bam- 
i)orough, thirty milcs away. 

When, however, Mr. Hilyard retumed, he inf ormed me of every 
particular, even of her ladyship's dress, of which, for a man, he was 
obsenrant, and made me underatand that the Countess had taste, and 
dressed in the mode. 




He was so good as to inqnire of my wolfare, af ter asking after your 
own health and bis honour's.' 

* And the Countess ?' I asked. 

* She is little of stature, but vivacions in speech ; her age is 
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twenty ; her eyes are dark and bright, aud she laughs rcadily. She 
has the manners of the town, and will prove, I doubt not, remark- 
able f or her ready sallies ; and f or a lively temper rather than f or 
the dignity which is so conspicuous in some great ladies — in Lady 
Crewe, for ezample. Her own people all declare that she is kind- 
hearted and gcnerous, though qnick of speech«' 

* Did my lord seem happy T I asked. 

* There was no outward sign of anything but of happiness,* he 
told me. * They are reported to be lovers still^ though they have 
been married two years and more. All testify that never was a 
couple more truly fitted for each other, and yet-- — ' 

He stopped short, but I knew very well what was in his mind. 

* And yet, three years ago,' I said, * he was content to look for 
happiness with another woman. Young men sometimes mistake 
their hearts. Let us be thankful that, this time, my lord hath made 
no mistake. Those who remain lovers af ter two years are certainly 
married as Heaven intended, and will continue lovers to the end.' 

And 3'et, for my own part, I had never f orgotten his image, which 
was graven on my heart. But he had foi^otten ; he could show 
every outward sign of happiness. This, I say, being a f ceble woman, 
I could not choose but fecl. Afterwards I Icarned that a man may 
be happy, and yet not forget tender passages of old. We women 
are for ever saying, * A man does this, and a man does that,' making 
comparisons of ourselves with the other sex, only to find out our 
own weakness and their strength. * A wise man,' quoth King 
Solomon, * is strong.* He doth not say that a strong man is wisc. 
Yet methinks a man, because he is strong« may attain unto and 
reach that Wisdom, which is to the soul (also in the words of 
Solomon) likehoneyand the honeycomb, more easily than a woman. 

^ I hear also,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' that the Countess is red-hot for 
the Prince ; and am sorry to hear it.* 

* Why,* I replied, * surely you would not have her on the other 
side r 

^ Nay ; I would have her on the side of safety. Loyalty, faith, 
and kinship call the Earl into a cortain path which is beset with 
danger. Let Prudence walk beside him, if only to hold him back.' 

Of late Mr. EUlyard often spoke thus, showing, though I kncw it 
not, a spirit prophetic. Thus can learning make men foretell the 
Btorm, and see clouds to come even in a sky without a cloud. In 
affairs of State who would have looked for foresight from a simple 
Oxford Scholar of lowly birth ? Yet the storm was at band. The 
first sign of it came the very next day, namely, the 7th of August, 
in the year of grace 1714 ; Mr. Hilyard being in the forenoon on 
the high-road fix)m which Bamborough lieth distant a mile and a 
half, or thereabouts, prescntly saw, making what speed he could 
along the way (which höre is rough and füll of furrows, so that to 
gallop is not easy), a mossenger on horseback, who blew a hom as 
he went, and cried out with a loud voice unto any hc mct or passed, 
or saw working in the fields or in tho cottage gardeus, or at opea 
door, or in f armyards by the waysidu, sayiug : 
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* The Queen is dead, good people. Qaeen Anne is dead I' 
With tlus news in bis mouth Mr. Hilyard hastened to teil me. 

' Queen Anne is dead !* he said, f or the fif tieth time. ' What will 
they do ? Nay, what have they already done ? It is a week and 
more that the Queen is dead. Have they proclaimed the Prince ? 
Is he already sent for ? Did the Queen acknowledge him f or her 
successor ? Oh that we could hear more ! If we knew what they 
have already done I Why, anything may happen now — ^a peacef ul 
succession, a civil war, a rebelhon — ^what do we know ? And here 
Bit I with folded arms, and can do nothing/ 

* You could do nothing/ I said, * if you were in London, except 
shout in the streets and get knocked on the head.' 

It is a stränge delusion o£ every man that the course of events 
lieth in his own hand, and that if he alone were in the right place 
to Order and direct, all would go well. 

* Nay,' he replied, * to shout in the street would be something. 
Besides, whore pamphlets and verses and lampoons are flying, there 
could I be of use. At such times, a poet makes others shout.' 

Then we began again to guess and to wonder what was going to 
happen. If the Prince had been acknowledged by his sister for her 
successor, he would probably have been proclaimed on the day of her 
death. How did London take it ? If that were so, it would f areill with 
the great Whig lords, like the Duke of Argyll and others, supporters 
of ]&ng William, Queen Anne, and the Protestant Succession. But 
as for f amilies like ourselves, who had remained staunch supporters 
of the rightful heir, there would be a time of f atness. 

* His honour,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' cannot expect anything short of 
an earldom. That is the least that can be given to him.' 

* But,' I asked, * how if the Prince surrounds himself with prieats ?' 

* Why,' said Mr. Hilyard, * that would not be endured by the City, 

and a remedy must be found. Else ' he looked so resolute that 

I trembled for his Highness. 

* And what will the Konconf ormists say ?' 

' As for them,' he replied, * they must sit down and be content. 
Loyal they will never be. If they are not content, let them foUow 
their grandfathers to America.' 

And so on. We made no manner of doubt, af ter much talking, 
that the Prince was already proclaimed, and Tom ruffling with the 
best on the victorious side. 

^Heavensl' cried Mr. Hilyard, *what a sight must it be I The 
theatres resounding with loyal songs ; the houses illuminated ; all 
the brave soldiers drunk ; every sour and surly Whig made to put 
a candle in his Windows or have them broken ; fighting at every 
corner ; bonfires in eveiy street ; ozen roasted whole ; conduits 
running with wine ; the City Companies holding high banquet ; the 
universal f easting, singing, and drinking I Not a glum face outside 
the oonventicle. Heigho! What would I not give to be there 
among them all I' 

He thcn went on to construct the future history of Great Britain 
and Ircland, in which he aUowed the Prince to remain a Catholic, 
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bat exactcd of him a pledge that bis children should be bronght np 
in the bosom of the Engl^h Charch ; be would also be suffered to 
have abont bim sucb priests as were necessary for bimself alone, 
Gatbolics being excluded f rom any sbare in Government, and tbe 
Ministry being Protcstants ; Lord Derwentwater was to be made a 
Duke ; Tom to receive tbe rank and title of Earl of Bamborongb : 
he bimself was to be a permanent Under-Secretary, bat I forget of 
wbat department — I think, however, it was of the Navy, becanse, 
like all Englishmen, he loved ships, and was ready at any time to 
prove that the English fleets were being ruined. As for me, I was 
to be advanced to the rank of Earl's daughter, and to be styled the 
Lady Dorothy Forster. An unheard-of prosperity was to* reward 
the whole coontry for its retnm to loyalty. Thus, we were to drive 
the French out of North America, whicb, f rom the Gulf of Mexico 
to the North Pole, was to belong to the English ; we were to estab- 
lish new trading f orts alonff the coast of India, and oust the French 
f rom their Settlements in the East. We were to tum the Dutch out 
of the Cape of Good Hope; to extend our trade to China; to 
occupy the Islands newly discovered in the great Pacific Ocean. 

* Why,* I Said, 4t is a dream of universal conquest.' 

' It is more/ he went on. ' We shall establish wherever we go the 
teaching of the pure Gospel and the Articles of the Church of 
England ; we shall even convert to Protestantism the Irish people, 
80 that they, too, like the rest of the United Kingdom, shall become 
contented and loyal.' 

A thousand other prophecies, projects, and designs he had which 
I forget or cannot write down, becanse it makes my head swim 
only to think of them. Mr. Hilyard's head was always filled with 
such inventions, f ancies, and imaginations. 

ünf ortunately, all this beautif ul structure of history proved to 
be only what the French call a Ghäteau en Espagne, that is to say, 
a Castle in the air, a child's tower built of cards, a dream of tne 
moming. For in a day or two we heard the choking news that the 
Elector of Hanover had been proclaimed King without Opposition. 
There were no bonfires for the Prince, no iUuminationa, no shouting 
of a loyal mob. The ^ Jacks,* we heard, were downcast and despair- 
ing. At White 's Goffee House the gentlemen looked at eacL other 
¥rith blank faces ; the Whigs cocked their hats and went with 
sprightly mien. As for poor Queen Anne, no one, so far as we 
could hear, seemed to pity her. It is the fate of Eüngs. In their 
lifetime they are the idols (if they believe all they are told) of 
their subjects ; they are modeis of virtue and piety ; they are en- 
dowed by Heaven with genius inoomparable ; yet when they die no 
one laments ; and the praise is transierred to tiie suocessor. Queen 
Anne is dead. Wheref ore, without so much as a ' Poor Queen Anne I' 
throw up Caps and shout for the pious and virtuous I^nce who is 
crossing the sea in the Peregrine yacht, no doubt fall of love towards 
bis loving subjects. 

* Alas !' cricd Mr. Hilyard, when he had somewhat recovered the 
blow. * To the wise man who hath read history and reflects, the 
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rocks resonnd with the clashing of arme, and the rivers rar. with 
blood/ He added, one af ter the other, half a dozen passages from 
the Latin poets, all of which fortified him in his gloomy opinion. 

After this it seemed as if there was no morejpeace or quietneps 
f or OS, bat f or ever disqoietiag ramoors. Mr. Hilyard woold ride 
as far as Alnwick for news, or even to Newcasue. Sometimei 
Lady Crewe woold send me a London letter. In this way we 
heard that London was greatly distorbed, bat the City firm for the 
Protestant Saccession ; mat men were constanÜy flogged, flang into 
prison, and fiaed for loyalty to the Prince : the air was füll of 
nunoars. In the General Election of 1714, Tom was retamed 
again withoat Opposition : he also visited Lad^ Crewe and the 
Bishop ; I have reason to believe that they advised him again to 
move with caution and have nothing to do with plots. Alas ! he 
was already drawn in, and now too far gone to recede. Besidee, 
ander his &ank and easy natare there lay, as we all knew, a loyalty 
towards his friends which nothing could shake. This was shown 
in the end, when others held back and he led the way. 

* There is/ said Mr. Hilyard, speaking of this time, long af tcr- 
wards, * a point in the history of all conspiracies at which a man, 
who has gone so far, cannot retire. His honoar is at stake — more, 
his very safety demands that he continne ; he is involved in the 
common rain or the common triamph. In this respect the history 
of all conspiracies is the same.' 

As for this one, which was hatching, as one may say, for fiftecn 
years, how shonld I know it, except from such shreds and scraps as 
Mr. Hilyard hath got for me and pieced together af ter a fashion ? 
The Chief leaders who were known, snch as Bishop Atterbory, the 
Dake of Ormond, and Lord Bolingbroke, had with them men of 
eqnal rank with themselves. With them were associated a great 
namber of gentlemen : some of them Irish adventarers, some 
yoanger sons, some clergymen, who served as messengers — it was 
designed by means of these messengers to ensure risings on or 
about the same day in varioos parts of the kingdom. Commands 
were formed ; Tom, for instance, was to lead* the Prince's forces in 
the north, assisted (becanse he knew uothing of the art of war) by 
Cüolonel Oxbrough ; honoars were to be bestowed and places given 
to those who faithfully served the Prince. His Boyal Highness 
wonld himself join the insurgent^: at the first considerable saccess, 
it was confidently reckoned that the troops wonld break away and 
come over to as. As for the Highlanders, they were already safe ; 
our side wonld give them pay. The Established Ghorch woold be 
left ondistorbed : and as lor the Dissenters — why, in the opinion 
of most of these Tories, there were f ew ponishments too bad for a 
Dissenter. 

' As for me, Tony,' said Tom, partly onfolding this design—bot 
he knew very well that he could trost his man — * as for me, I am 
assored of a peerage. That, with a grant of land — some of the 
confiscated estates — and a post in the Ministry, will satisfy me. I 
am not greedy. Hang it, man — (this bottlo is finishca : open 
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fother) — prate not to me of prudonce ! there are too many of na 
embarked not to make it a safe Job. Besides, think you, Tony, 
that I like being my lady's pensioner ? What assui-ance have I 
that, in the end, she does not throw me over ; or that my lord hath 
devised the Bamborough cstates to her, or to me af tcr her death ? 
And then, am I to fall back npon Etherston, where my father is 
already so crippled that the most he can do is to keep himself , with 
bis wife and children and my brother Jack ? What will it bo 
when madam's jointure has to be added ? Why, half the gentle- 
men in Northnmberland want such a windfall as a snccessful risini; 
to put thcm on their legs again. We will bum all the papers, Tony, 
and hang up the rascal lawyers, who are Whigs to a man, and woidd 
tum honest people out of their own, because they owe a parcel of 
debt; 

He presently went back to London, and we waited, being pretty 
eure that the attempt wonld not be far off. 

* Oh !* I cried, * they are strong men and brave men, and tho 
conntry is with them ! and yet they wait and wait, and the time it 
passeth by.* 

* Nay,' Said Mr. Hilyard gently ; * but this bnsiness of rebellion 
and civil war is a most dreadf ul thing, as well f or the right as f or 
the wrong. Certain I am that not without gricvous bloodshed, and 
perhaps a religious war as great and terrible as that in France a 
nundrcd and Öty years ago, will the Prince come to his own. Con- 
sider, I pray yon, the sufEerings of the wounded, the agonies of 
widows and orpbans, the mined homes — alas 1 the pity of it.' 

He stopped, being greatly m,oved — indeed, since he understood 
the measure of the danger and the certainty of the desigu, he had 
been mnch cast down — and presently fetchcd down a great volume, 
in the reading of which he ever took great dellght. 

* Let me,' he said, ' read to you something on this subject by the 
leamed Burton, in bis ** Anatomy of Melancholie." ' 

He read a chapter conceming war and its dreadf nl evils. At the 
reading I was fiUed with shame that I should desire so grievous a 
thing. And yet, whatto do, since the right cause must prevail, and 
there lies but one way ? 

* The right cause,' said Mr. Hilyard. ^ Tes ; the right cause, 
truiy. Tet the trouble remains, in all human affairs, to find out 
the right cause. For, except to ^omen, who are ever certain and 
8ure that they possess the Truth absolute, there is always so much 
to say, first on this side, then on the other, and that without being 
a rhetorician or chopper of logic ; so that even I. for my own part, 
do not always discem which is the right. Truly, I think that, in 
all our human institutions, there is so much of error in the founda- 
tion that it inf ects the whole. For, as to the Divine Right of Kings, 
how know we who first made the first king ? Was it, perchance, 
some tall and strong man, such as Mr. Stokoe, who elected himself ? 
And have not, in all ages, kings supported themselves by wars— 
that is, by strength ? Would it not have been better to have had 
no kings? Bome was never so happy as under a Eepublic^ nox 
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Athens as ander her Archons ; the ^eatness of Sparta compareth 
not with that of Athens. Tet, again, is the Ignorant and greasy 
mob to mle all, being swayed by brutal passions and ongovemed 
desires ?* 

' Do von mean, Mr. Hilyard, that the Prince's cause is not a holy 
and righteous cause ?' 

* I mean, Mies Dorothy, that the cause embraced by bis honour, 
my patron and benefactor, and by you, whose humble servant I am, 
is also mine, whether it be right or wrong.' 

He bowed bis head, and bis eye glittered. Never before, save 
whcn he personated the Prince in the village inn, had I seen a more 
noble look in his face. He was, it is true, only my lady's steward, 
and a poor scholar, who had been Tom's tntor, notorious thronghout 
the county f or his buffooneries and his singing ; yet our gentlemen 
would have done well had they taken his counsel before they trusted 
their own. 

All this time Lord Derwentwater made no sign, and though an 
attempt has been made to prove that he was privy to the design 
from the beginning, it is not true. I say not that he suspected 
nothing. He would have been a stock and stone, and a f ool to 
boot, not to know very well that serious things were contemplated. 
But, f or his part, he was not consulted ; that is most certain. He 
wished f or nothing but peace and quiet, and the society of wif e 
and children. Tet the men who projected the rebellion knew very 
well that they were sure of bim. It was not only that he was the 
grandson of King Charles— other sons and grandsons, such as the 
Dukes of Bichmond and St. Alban*s, were not ashamed, any more 
than the Lady Dorchester, once the mistress of King James him- 
seif, to attend King Q-eorge's coronation — ^it was because he had 
been the playfellow of the Prince, and was known to be of the 
highest honour and courage. 

Early in the year 1715 — I think in March— the Houses of Par- 
liament were opened by the King, who called the attention of both 
HoQses to the assistance which the Prince was ezpecting to receive. 
Then we heard that Lord Bolingbroke had fled. Then other 
rumours reached us ; as that search f or treasonable papers had 
been conducted in the barracks ; that all officers had been ordered 
to retum to their regiments at once ; that the Prince had lef t 
Lorraine ; that the Earl of Mar had gone into Scotland — ^what does 
it matter to set down all the things we heard and talked in those 
days? 

* How can I teil,' asked Mr. Hilyard, ' which way London doth 
now incline ? In my young days we were all f or King William 
and the Protestant religion ; nor can I understand how the better 
Bort — the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, Common Council, and grave 
Citizens — can have changed, unless it be that the stories we hear are 
true, and that there is not a man about the new Court who is a 
good Churchman, or even a staunch Dissenter. Indifference and 
unbelief the City will not endure any more than Popery.* 

Then we heard that there was a general flight from London of 
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all the Boman Catholics. This was followed by a proclamation 
ordering Papists to withdraw to at least ten miles fi'om London ; a 
clergyman in Edinburgh begged the prayers of the congregation f or 
a young gentleman that either was, or would soon be, at sea ; riots 
were reported from Oxford, Birmingham, and other places ; and 
yet the honses and the shipping on the Thames were illominated 
when King George went np and down the river ; and a camp was 
formed in Hyde Park. 

One day in Angust I receiyed a letter from Lady Grewe, snper- 
scribed, * Haste ! Post Haste !' She had, she said, heavy news to 
commnnicate aboat Tom. She had heard from a saf e quarter that 
the Ministry had re^^olved upon seizing the persons of all the 
principal Jacobite gentlemen of the north and elsewhere. Among 
them she knew was included Mr. Thomas Forster the younger. 

*I know not/ she added, *what correspondence (if any) my 
nephew hath had with the Prince and bis friends, or what papcrs 
he hath in bis possession. Do thou, however, Dorothy, enjoin bim 
strictly from me, if he be riding north (which seems ukely, since I 
baye had no late tidings of bim), that he bnm all bis papers, and 
then surrender bimself , lest worse f ollow, unto the nearest magistrate, 
until the storm be past. In this coonsel the Bishop joins heartily. 
One must be, he says, in such times as these either the reed or the 
oak. Tom is not strong enough to be the oak. Let bim be the 
reed, and meet the tempest with bowed bead. This for thy privat« 
eye.' 

We read and discusscd this letter all the day. We knew nothing 
— whether Tom was still in London, or whether we could writö to 
bim. Mr. Hilyard was of opinion that, the timcs being clearly 
perilous, the saf est place for a Tory gentleman was the Tower, and 
for saf ety's sake the more of them there the better. 

* Because,' he said, ' they will not hang them all, and they dare 
not hang one.* 

It was soon af ter dark in the evening, the day being the 28th of 
August, the people of the yiUage being all abed, and the place 
quiet, that we heard a clattering of boofs in the road outside, 
stopping at the gate of the Manor House ; and Mr. Hilyard went 
outiside, cnrious and perhaps disquieted, as one is always before the 
aiTival of misfortnne. He retumed immediatcly, bringing with 
bim no other than Tom himself . His Shoulders were bent, bis face 
pale, his eyes anzious, his clotbes covered with dust and mud. 

* Quick, Dorothy I* he said ; * a drink. Let it be October. Quick !* 
He drained about a quart of ale, and then sat down the mug with 

a si^h. 

*• whv — so — that makes a man of me again. I baye been in the 
saddle for fif teen hours, and am well-nigh spent. There hath been 
as yet no messenger or officers af ter me ?* 

*None, Tom.* 

'Well, I can l:e hcre, I think, one night. To-morrow I nrcst be 
vp, and away again.' 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE FUGITIVE. 

After he had taken some supper and was refreshed, Tom began to 
teil ns more. 

* Everythini?,* he said, 'was discovered — ^I know not by wbil 
treachery. The King, who seems anxioas not to offcnd the House, 
asked permission to aiTest six of the members, of whom I was one, 
80 that there was time for warning ; and for my own part, whatever 
the others did, I saddled my horse and rode away, and, I dare say, 
the messenger af ter me. But I think he hath not travelled quite so 
fast, and I may be saf e here for one night at least.' 

He laughed, bat nneasily. In bis eyes there was the look of a 
hnnted Creatore, and he started at the least sound. PresentJy, how- 
ever, he became so heavy with sleep and weariness that he must 
needs go to bed, and so, messenger or no messenger, threw himself 
npon bis bed and feil asleep. 

We sat up late, thinking how best to hide him ; yet not so late 
bnt that before five in the moming I was up, expecting no less than 
to find the messenger at the door. But there was no one. Presently, 
Tom came, awakened by Mr. Hilyard, and grumbling that he could 
not have bis sleep out. But there was no time to lose, for the 
YÜlage was already stirring. 

The garden of the Manor House is separated from the sands only 
by a field of coarse grass. By crossing this field, which can gcnerally 
be done without being seen by any of the villagers, one can gain 
access to the castle by the old postem. It was thus that we hurried 
Tom to bis first place of concealment — ^a Chamber known to no one 
but Mr. Hilyard and myself. It is below the level of the inner 
bailly, but yet not undergi'ound, because its window is aboTe the 
rock, and looks out across the sand and the sea. The Chamber was 
perhaps once used for a place of confinement, though the window 
is larger than one commonly finds in such gloomy places. It is 
approached by certain yaults now ruinous and partly fallen in, the 
entrance to which is itself half hidden by broken stones and briars, 
so that it looks like a broken hole in the wall. Here we thought he 
might lie hidden as long as he pleased. 

At first Tom was as pleased as a child with a new toy. As soon, 
however, as he feit himself saf e from pursuit, he began to reflect 
that a cell might be secure but yet uncomfortable. So anxious 
were we about the main point that we gave no thought to anything 
eise, and considered not the wretchedness of waiting all day long in 
a stone Chamber whose window has no glass, and where there is 
neither chair, bed, nor table, nor any convenience at all for comf ort. 
The conveyance of these things to the Chamber without Observation 
or suspicion gave me the firat of many lessons in the difficulty of 
being secret ; anybody may easily keep a secret, but no one knows, 
except those who have unhappily been f orced to try, how hard it is 
tQ do ft thing secretly, so as neither to be seen nor sospected. In a 
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f ew days, ihe history of the Warrant and Tom's flight might be 
known even in this remote village : the messengers would certainly 
come here in search of him ; it was, theref ore, of vital importance 
that his presence shoold be snspected by no one. How, theref ore, 
all that day I conveyed small pieces of f nmitnre to the end of the 
garden and dropped them over the wall f or Mr. Hilyard to pick np 
and carry them across to the casüe ; how, with his own hands, that 
ingenions man, as ready with a carpenter's tools as with a Latin 
poem, constnicted and fitted first a window-shntter and af terwarda 
a mde kind of window-sash ; how he carried blankets, candles, wine, 
tobacco, and provisions, to the cell, need not be related. No one, 
from the mere fact of seeing ns go np to the castle, would have 
snspected anything, becanse it was my daily resort. 

At nightfäll we carried a goodly supply of supper and whisky to 
the cell, and there I lef t Mr. Hilyard, who came not away nntil 
Tom was so mnch f ortified by strong drink that he was in a condi- 
tion not to fear the ghosts of the castle, and was, in fact, already 
asleep npon the hard bed we had made up f or him with blankets 
and pillows strewn on the stones. 

Thns onr charge began. As early in the moming as was possible 
withont causing any who saw to ask why, I wcnt to the castle, 
carrying breakfast under my cloak. All the moming I sat with 
TouL At one o'clock I took him dinner ; in the evening Mr. Hilyard 
brought snpper and sat with him. / 

Ajßer a time onr prisoner grew peevish, and hard to please. He 
was anxions to change his quarters, and had it not been f or a scare 
that we had wonld perhaps have gone off to seek shelter elsewhere. 
Of this I will speak presently. 

He langhed scornfuUy at Lady Crewe's counsel. It would be 
saf e, he said, f or him to surrender when the Prince himself could 
safely surrender, and not before. There was enough against him 
to hang a dozen men, if hanging was to begin ; and he had lef t all 
his papers behind to be seized by the officers. 

* When the ship is sinking,' he said, ^ a man cares first to get off 
alive. I knew not when the Warrant would arrive, so mounted and 
rode away withont waiting f or anyone. Why, what matters ? If 
they had not taken my papers, they would have taken some other's.* 

It was a grave business, indeed ; and graver than we looked f or 
at first, when we thought he was to be arrested only on account of 
his opinions. 

* So it is, however^ Dorothy,' he said, * and nothing is lef t bnt to 
pnsh on the Prince's interost. Fear not, child I Why, all is ready ; 
the conntry is with ns ; the train is laid. Yet a weck or two and 
thon shalt see an explosion will startle all England. Fortune and 
rank are before ns when we have succeeded.' 

* And if we fail ?' Mr. Hilyard muttered with serions face. 

* Tony,* said Tom, * I take that for a most peevish, iQ-natured 
specch. " If we fail," he says 1 Why, do you ask a sailor when he 
embai ks what he will do if the ship be wiecked ? or a soldier before 
a battle, how if he be shot ? Hark ye, brother — there is one com- 
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fort f or me if we fall. I risk my neck, bat not my esiates, f or I 
have none. So talk no more of failnre, Tony, if you love me.' 

Wbenever I think of this time, and consider that we were engaged t 

npon so dangerons a piece of work, much I wonder that we carried 
it throngh with success. Yet we did, thanks to the extraordinary 
precautions taken by Mr. Hilyard. For, first, he wonld have none 
m the Beeret at all — no, not even Tom's old companions, Ned Swin- 
bnme and Perry Widdrington, thongh they rode over a dozen times 
f or news of their friend. 

To them Mr. Hilyard replied that he had good aasnrance of bis 
hononr's safety, but that until Mr. Förster chose to reveal bis 
whereabouts it woold be better for bis fiiends not to inquire. Nor 
woold he snffer anv of the people in the yillage to be informed, nor 
the maids in the honse, sa3ring that these wonld be the first to be 
suspected, and, if they were arrested, wonld certainly, from sheer 
terror and dread of the whipping-post, teil all they knew. * Pinch 
a rat,' he said, ^ and he will squeak.' As for the additional f ood 
required, we both pretended great and nncommon appetite. Mr, 
Hilyard, for bis part generally a small eater, thongh valiant with a 
bettle, assnmed the guise of a desperate trencherman, comparing bim- 
seif with the Grand Monarqne himself, who is said to devonr daily 
enough to maintain ten ordinary people (I mean not in the rheton- 
cal sense, in which he hath devoured — that is, impoverished — bis 
whole coantry, bat in the literal sense). Then, after nightfall, he 
wonld steal oat, carrying a great basket laden with next day's pro- 
visions, to the Chamber in the Castle, where Tom wonld take bis 
sapper, and they wonld talk, drink, and smoke tobacoo tili the pri- 
soner was sleepy. This we did dnring the whole of the month of 
Angost, and haif-way throngh September, Tom all the time ezpect- 
ing every day to hear of a rising over the whole conntry. No news 
Coming to ns, he chaf ed and wondered by what mischance the pro- 
jcct was hindered. I cannot donbt that what Tom told me was 
trae, and that so many noblemen and gentlemen all over the conntry 
shonld be in the plot, shonld have given solemn promises, and shonld 
bo looking for the bnsiness to begin, fills me now with amazemcnt 
that the resolt was so meagre. Alas I it costs more than promises 
to make a Bebellion become a Bevolntion. 

As for the scare of which I have spoken, it was cansed by the 
Visit of Mr. Ridley, Jastice of the Peace, with three or f oar messen- 
gers, armed with a Warrant to search for Tom. With bim was my 
father, grave and anxions, my brother Jack, and my half-brother 
Ralph, now a lad of thirteen or fonrteen. 

* Dorothy,' whispered my father, * snrely thoa hast not been so 
f oolish as to hide Tom in the Manor Honse ?' 

* Nay, sir,' I replied trnthfally, and alond. * Tom ib not here. 
Mr. Bidley might like, perhaps, to content himself.' 

Mr. Bidley told us that he was charged to look for and to arrest 
Mr. Thomas Forster the yonnger ; that be had been traced north as 
f ar as Newcastle ; and that it was believed he had taken refnge in 
this, bis own hoose. I assored bim that be was not there. At first 
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he was for taking my word, but his officers mnnnured. Therefore 
he Said that he must, with my permission, visit the honse. This he 
did in a civil and discreet manner, being a gentleman of as old a 
family aa onr own, and by no means desirous of finding Tom. 
They went into all the rooms, one af ter the other ; first my own, 
with the maids' room beside it ; Tom*s room next, with his bed 
ready made, but no sign of its having been used, and Mr. Hilyard'a 
last. 

Then the officers whispered together again, and, with Mr. Ridley, 
rode np to the Castle- wall, where all di.^mounted, and went into the 
mins, my father and I f ollowing. 

* I ask not whci*e he is, Dorothy/ said my father. * Snre I am 
that he would teil thee. But is he saf e ? Mr. Bidley teils me that 
there is as much against him as against the Duke of Ormond.* 

* I believe, sir,* I replied, ' that he is perf ectly saf e.' 

They searched the great keep from top to bottom ; thev peered 
down the well ; they climbed the broken stairs ; they looked into 
the open and roofless rooms, along the broken walls ; and they f onnd 
nobody. But they did not know of the ruined vaults, where the 
ground slopes northwards to the postern-gate, nor did they know 
that in a Chamber beneath their feet, looking across the sands, sat 
at that moment Mr. Forster himself, with Mr. Hilyard, a tankard 
of ale between them, and each with a pipe of tobacco in his mouth, 
as if they had been at White's in St. James*s Street. 

Then they went away, and so we were quiet, except for onr scare. 
For my own part, I conf ess that I was pale with terror, and my 
heart l>eat, but chiefly on account of the boy Balph, who still kept 
running here and there, as if , like the foolish and ignorant lad that 
he was, he wished to discover his brother s hiding-place ; and I was 
ashamed of myself for being so bad an actor, because my cheeks and 
eyes made it manifest to some that I was in fear, which made the 
men continue the search more narrowly. 

*Humph!* said my father at length, when the officers desisted 
from the search, and lef t the castle. ^ Send me Mr. Hilyard to- 
morrow moming.' 

But Mr. Hilyard told him nothing« and so discreetly condncted 
himself that he left my father in igLorance whether or no he knew 
where Tom was hidden. 

One officer remained in the village. He knew nothing concemine 
Mr. Hilyard, but thought that if he f ollowed me about he should 
certainly leam something. Wheref ore, I made f eigned expeditions, 
and led him many a pretty dance to Beiford, Lucker, Beal, and 
North Sunderland, and would have taken him f arther afield (because 
he had tender feet), but that my own legs would carry me no 
farther. While I was thus tramping across the fields, Mr. Hilyard 
was sitting with the fugitive in his retreat, keeping him cheei-f nl. 

And presently the officer went away too, and we heard that they 
were looking for Tom in the houses of his friends. 

' Let them search every where/ said Mr. Hilyard. * I fear nothing 
bat ^8 own impatience/ 
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Tom could not, in f act, endnre the confinement of his cell ; once 
or twice he broke loose, and I surprised him Walking about in tbe 
inner conrt of the castle by day, as if secnre that no one wonld 
enter : it is irksome f or an active man to be kept all day long in a 
little Chamber half nnderground. Then he railed at poor Mr. Hü- 
vard f or not taking his j&iends into confidence ; f or not bringing 
nim more beer ; becanse his f ood mnst needs be cold ; becanse he 
wonld not sit with him all day long ; and was as nnreasonable as a 
child, taking the service and patience of this faithful creature as if 
it were a thing to which he was entitled. At night, with his pnnch 
and his tobacco, he was easier, and told, over and over again, how 
he became a conspirator : chiefly becanse he hoped f or wealth, and 
conld not bear to think that he was, save for the small inheritance 
of Etherston, a dependent on the bounty of his aunt. I think that 
if Lady Crewe had given him some part of the estate which ehe 
designed for him it might have been better. Yet who wonld assnre 
her that this part, too, wonld not.go the same way as it had gone 
before? After all, it is the way of the county ; Tom was not tbe 
only Northnmberland gentleman who loved a lavish way of lif e ; he 
was not the only man who cast in his fortnnes (af ter they were 
ruined) with those of the Prince (which, I now perceive, were 
desperate), in the hope of winning back all, and more. Bat if he 
had own^ something he might have been content to wait. 

Other news Mr. Hilyard got together; as that Lord Derwent- 
water remained perf ectly qiiiet ; Tom declared that he was never in 
any conspiracy or plot whatever ; his house at Dilston harbonred 
none of the secret messengers ; to all appearance he was entirely 
occupied in the management of his estates, and in the new honse 
which he proposed to bnild, and, indeed, had already begnn, bnt 
had no time to finish. I have seen a letter written by him in this 
very month of Angnst, in which he expressed his eamest prayer for 
peace and quiet, * of which,* he added, ' we have had so little as ^et.' 
Ah ! had this most amiable of men been bom in a lowlier Station ! 
Could he, withont reproach, have spent his lif e careless of princes 
and politics, how happy wonld he have been I Some of us seem 
especially bom for happiness ; they evidently desire it both for 
themselves and for those they love ; they are by natnre benevolent, 
generous, active in relieving those who snffer : such an one was my 
lord, bom to be himself happy and to make others happy. 

It was, I remember, on September the 15th, being Friday (a most 
ominous and nnlucky day of the week), that Mr. Hilyarol came 
running home with a face greatly agitated. 

*They have begnn!' he ciied. Then he sat down and lookcd 
round him as one who is trying to nnderstand the meaning of 
things. * They have begun ! Alas ! It needed not a prophet to 
foretell, when the Queen died, the blood which shonld flow.' 

* Who have begun, Mr. Hilyard ? Teil me— quick !' 

' Let ns^o teil bis honour. He was right ; they have begnn, and 
no man can teil the end. It is easy to talk of rebellion ; bat to play 
^\ it — there, indee4 1 Bnt let ns to t))e ci^stl^ and t^l bis booonr.' 
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He rose, and shook bis head dolef ally. 

* What hath been began ?* I repeated. 

'The Scots have begun. Four days ago tbey proclaimed the 
Prince at Kirk Michael. I have it from the gipsies, some of whom 
were there and saw it done. They are reported to be already 5,000 
stron^/ 

ThiB was news indeed. tihonld we be kept back when the Scots 
had led the way ? Why, in a moment, all the things I bad heard 
since I was a child rushed to my brain. The rising was always to 
begin in Scotland ; it was to be supported by the Highlanders ; it 
was to be followed by risings in Ireland, the West, the Ncxth, and 
the Midland Gonnties. The project was always the same. And 
now, after many years, we were to see the great design carried out. 
The thing was so great, that to think of it actually as begnn made 
one*s head to reel. 

* Yes,' Said Mr. Hilyard gravely, * bis hononr will have bis chnace 
at last. It is an Earl's Coronet — promised by the Chief of a Hoase 
which is famons^as everybody knows, for keepiog promises — tbe 
gratitnde of the Prince on the one side ; on the other — what ? At 
the best, flight in France ; at the worst — nay, Miss Dorothy, look 
not so pale. In war, even in civil war, which is fiercer and more 
sangninary, there are a thonsand chancea. What! The Prince 
may be snccessfnl; the army, as they hope, may join him; the 
saifors, as they desire, may mutiny ; the people, as they trast, may 
love Divine Right more than they fear the fires of Smithfield ; they 
may love the comely face of a young Prince more than they dread 
the Inquisition. What do I know ? Even London — ^all is possible ; 
all — ^bdieve me. Wherefore, couragel we are embarked upon an 
enterprise füll of uncertainty. But courage ! all may yet go well, 
thou^h one may still fear the worst.' 

With such despondency did Mr. Hilyard receive the news which 
filled my f oolish heart with joy. But he was never a Tory at heart, 
being so jealous for the Protestant religion, that he conld never 
believe the Ghnrch saf e nnder a Catholic Kinff . He went off, there- 
f ore, hanging bis head, to carry the news to the Castle. 

Tom received the news with so mnch joy, that at first he was for 
throwing off all concealment, and at once proclaiming the Prince on 
the Steps of BamborongH Castle. Then he would ride abont openly 
and resist the anthority of the Warrant ; or he wonld take np bis 
residence at the Manor Honse ; or he wonld enlist as many men as 
possible, and go across the Border to join the Scots. All these steps 
Mr. Hilyard combated, pointing out that the pursuit and search 
after him would be the hotter for the Scotch news ; that to resist 
the Warrant wonld be madness, unlesshe were assured of bis friends* 
backing ; and that no Northomberland men would cross the Border 
to fight beside the Scots. 

* However,* said Tom, * one thing I am resolved — ^I wiU leave this 
cnrsed doghole, and that at once. Where eise canst thou stow a 
man, Tony T 

* Why, indccd/ said Mr. Hilyard, * there is no place so snug ^ 
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this. Bat, if proper precautions are nsed, I see not why Farne 
Island — bnt that when all eise falls — or Blanchland, or there are dry 
holes np Devilstone Water, or there are the miners* hnts at Allen- 
dale, or, if the worst comes to the worst, there are the gipsies, wbo 
would take yonr hononr across the Cheviots by a saf e path, and so 
to Lord Mar himself , if you are assured * 

' Assured, man I I am assnred of nothing, save that it ia my only 
Chance. Bnt first let me talk with some of my friends.' 

He was so restless that, to keep him qniet, we agreed to ride with 
him to Blanchland, where he might confer with Lord Derwentwater. 
We rode by night f or greater saf ety, resting at the house of a friend 
who shall be nameless — of friends there were plenty — in the day. 
There was to be one more night joamey for me with Tom, bnt of 
that I knew not then, and rode beside mm prond and joyf nl that 
the long saspense was to be ended and the battle f onght. The God 
of War is worshipped, I am sure, with as mach faith by women as 
by men. To me, thinking while we rode silently in the light of the 
moon upon the open moor or in the black shade of the woods, my 
heart glowed within me, and it seemed as if we were only doing at 
last what onght to have been done long ago : since the right was 
with as, the Lord was with us. 

* Yes,' Said Mr. Hilyard, when I told him this. * Bat still I say, 
happy the man who joins the last, when he is qaite sure the Lord 
is with the cause, and hath proved His favonr by manif esting His 
might. How know we that, if Heaven intends to interf ei'e, the 
time for interf erence hath yet arrived T 

Thos it is with men who exhort each other to be streng, to have 
faith, to rejoice in right and justice, and to make poor women f eel 
certain. Yet, when the time comes, there are so many doubts and 
hesitations that one looks on in amaze, and asks where faith hath 
gone. 

No messengers had come to Blanchland, nor, we f ound, had any 
knowledge of the business reached to that place at all. We rested 
there one night, and the next moming I rose early, and, leaving 
Tom in this lonely retreat, rode across the moor with Mr. Hilyard, 
to Dilston, not without some misgivings of my meeting with the 
£arl (which were unworthy of him as well as of myself ). 

CHAPTEE XXHL 

WHAT WILL HE DO? 

When last I saw Dilston it was in the dead of winter ; the woods 
were bare of leaves, and the dark Devilstone Water poured through 
its narrow rocky banks in a broad stream ; now the rocks were 
hidden with trees and brambles, alder, wych-elm. and rowan, and 
biight with summer flowers ; while, as one stooa upon the little 
bridge, the shrunken water was like a little thread of silver running 
among great mossy stones. 

The courtyard of the castle was fall of people — some old men and 
women waiting for the doles which were f reely given every day ; 
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Bome farmers wanting to have speech with my lord ; some stable- 
boys, grooms, and men with gnns and doga. As we went up the 
Steps which lead to the great hall, he came ont himself and met ns. 

* Why, Mr. Hilyard !' he said, laughing ; * my lasty Tony I how 
goes it with Mr. Forster ?' And here I threw back my hood and he 
recognised me. * Dorothy I' he cried, bis kind eyea sof tening ; * my 
Cousin Dorothy !* He gave me both bis hands. * It is f our years 
since we met--and then — you are well and happy, cousin ?' 

' Quito well, my lord ; and as happy as Tom's afEairs will let 
me be.' 

* ComOf let me take you to tbe Countess. 

Happiness makes young mothers beautif ul. Who could be more 
beautif ul than the woman who rose to meet me, tossing her little 
boy in her arms, while bis saucy hands pulled and tangled her hair 
rolled back from her forehead? She was small of stature, and 
possessed bright eyes, and such a quickness of expression as I have 
never since seen in any other woman. She looked at me so curionsly 
that I perceived she knew something of what had passed between 
m^ lord and me. Then &he made me sit down, took off my hood 
with her own hands, and gave me a cup of chocolate, begging me to 
rest af ter my ride across the moor. 

* And where is Tom ?* asked the Earl. 

' He is now at Blanchland, where he mnch desires to see your 
lordship. You have not leamed, perhaps, that the Scots are in arms.* 

* The Scots have risen ?' he cried, with change of colour. * This 
is great news indeed !' 

* The Scots haye risen T cried the Countess, clasping Ms arm with 
her little fingers. * This is good news indeed 1' 

*' I heard it from some gipsies,' said Mr. EUlyard. * There was a 
hunting-party, where the Prince was proclaimed ; and they are said 
to be abeady many thousands strong. Mr. Forster, on hearing the 
news, left bis hiding-place in the Castle, and hath ridden to Blanch- 
land, where he desires the honour of a Conference with your lordship.* 

' I will ride over this moming/ said the Earl thoughtf ully. 

* But Dorothy wiU stay with me,* said bis wif e ; * we will have 
our Conference while you have your.«.' 

He left US. As he rode away with Mr. Hilyard, he met ontside 
the Castle Mr. Errington, of Beaufront, to whom he to!d the news, 
and asked f or counsel. 

* My lonL' said Mr. Errington gravely, * look around you. To 
whom do all these f iiir lands belong T 

* Why, truly,* he replied, * to myself .* 

* Then, my lord, do not, I Charge vou, risk so goodly an inheri- 
tance, save at the sure and certain call of honour.* 

I know not what passed between bim and Tom, but I believe 
that Tom was all f or action and the Earl f or prudence. Meanwhile, 
we women sat conversing of the children, and of household things, 
and of my lord's habits and tastes. By many little gentle touches 
and hints the Countess made me f eel that she had heard of me, and 
how once her hqsband loved me, and gave me to anderstand that die 
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was not jealons of any woman, becanse she knew that ahe possessed 
bis whole beart (wbich was, indeed, tbe case, yet I bope I shoold 
neyer bave giyen ber cause for tbe least jealonsy). 

My lord came back tbe same day, and af ter supper we bad a long 
and grave disconrse, duiing wbicb I discoyered tbat be was truly 
mnch in love witb bis wif e, and nneasy at tbe mere tbougbt of 
exposing ber and ber cbildi'en to tbe sorrow and nnbappiness wbicb 
woold attend a failnre; tbat be now regarded tbe cause of tbe 
Prince as becomes one wbo batb so great a stake to lose ; tbat tbo 
Ck)untess was far more eager tban bimself (as knowing less of tbe 
danger) ; and tbat be looked upon tbe news witb distrust and sus- 
picion. 

* Let US wait/ be aaid, * for tbe Englisb people to give tbeir voico. 
Witbout tbe will of tbe people the Prince can never retum.' 

* It rests,' Said tbe Countess, * witb tbe natural leaders of tbe people 
to guide tbem.' 

My lord laugbed gently. 

*My dear/ be said, ^a Gatbolic in tbis country cannot be a leader. 
Let US wait. Now, cousin, teil us of yourself and of tbe bearts you 
bave broken since you conquered mine, but kindly gave it back to 
me for future use.* 

Tbe news of tbe Scottisb rising made tbe Government more 
anxious tban ever to secure tbe leaders of tbe plot in England. 
Tberefore Tom was quickly wamed tbat be must quit Blandiland 
and seek safety elsewbere. First, be stayed a sbort wbile at tbe 
bouse of Mr. Patten, tbe Yicar of Allendale, and next — but it is a 
tcdious task to teil of all bis biding-places ; for wberever be went, 
presently, by some treacbery, tbe messengers in searcb of bim got 
upon bis track, and be bad to cbange bis quarters. Mr. Jobn Fen- 
wick, of Bywcll, kept bim for awbüe, and bere be would cortainly 
bave been caugbt. but tbat tbe messenger stayed balf a mile from 
tbe bouse to get tbe aid of a constable, so tbat Tom bad just tiroe 
to escape, leaving bis bed warm, so to speak. Tbis Mr. Fenwick 
was expected to bave joined tbe rising, but bung back, no doubt to 
bis own great satisfaction, wben be found bow tbings were goine. 
For tbis I neitber praise nor blame bim ; on tbe one band, a man is 
rigbt to besitate wben so great a tbing as bis estate and tbe f ortunes 
of bis cbildren are at stake ; on tbe otber, be ougbt not to raise 
yain expectations in tbe minds of bis friends. Had all gone out 
wbo were expected or promised, tbere migbt bave been seen a dif- 
f erent ending. 

As for me, I remained at Dilston, and for a f ortnigbt more wo 
expected news, but beard little. Mr. Hilyard went backwards and 
forwards between Newcastle and Hexbam. briuging in sucb intelli- 
gence as be could learn. Tbe Scottisb reoels, it was certain, num- 
bered 12,000 men. Tbe Prince was expected daily ; they wero 
masters of all Fife, witb tbe seaboard ; Golonel Oxbrougb, Gaptain 
6af«oigne, and Mr. Talbot bad arrived at Newcastle to stir up tbo 
north, and remind loyal gontlemen of tbeir pledges ; tbe Wbigs a6 
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Newcastle were bestirring themselves ; men were looking at each 
other and expecting a civü war ; bat London was rcported firm f or 
tbe Protestant Succession, and tbe Prince and Princess of Wales 
every day going witbout fear among tbe people. And, alas I Lady 
Crewe, from anxiety for ber nepbew*s safety, bad fallen into cou- 
vulaions, or fits of some other kind, and was lying on ber bed 
grievously ill. 

I tbink it was about tbe 28tb of September tbat Cbarles Radcliffe 
brougbt US tbe news of tbe Warrant issued against Lord Derwent- 
water. He rode all tbe way from London to warn bis brotber ; tbe 
messenger cbarged witb bis arrest was alrcady at Dnrbam. 

* Why ?' asked my lord. * Wbat bave I done tbat tbey sbonld 
arrest me T 

^You are tbe Princess companion and a consin/ replied bis 
brotber. * Is not tbat enougb ? Tbey tbink tbey will strike tbe 
Prince by striking you.' 

* Faitb I' Said Lord Derwentwater, smiling. * Tbey know not bis 
Higbness wbo tbink be can be Struck tbrougb anotber.' 

After receiving tbis disquieting intelligence, my lord sat for a 
good wbile in silence, and we women waited patiently to bear bis 
conclusion. Tben be rose, and began to walk up and down tbe 
room in grave tbougbt. We sat still witb neyer a word, 

* Wife/ be said, at last, *bast tbon any counsel for tby bosband ?* 
Sbe sbook ber bead at first. But be kissed ber tenderly, and 

bade ber spcak wbat was in ber mind. 

*I know,' sbe said, taking bis band and kissing it, 'your great 
love for your cbildren and your wif e. You would not rasblv do 
angbt to imperil tbose you love. Tbis I know füll well, and am 
tbankf al tberefor. But — ob, my lord ! — remember tbe days wben 
we were little at St. Gerraain's, and you were a page of tbe Prince, 
and I, witb my scboolf ellows, did all tbat women can — prayed for 
bim daily. Sbould it be said tbat Lord Derwentwater, wben tbe 
cbance came to bring tbe King to bis own again, bung back, and 
lef t to otbers tbe bonour ? Nay, my lord ' — (sbe tbrew berself 
npon bis neck) — * I know ; it is tby lif e, as well as tby fortune, 
tbat bangs upon tbis cbance. Tby lif e — oh, my dear lord I my dcar 
lord 1 and mine witb it.* 

* Sweetheart 1' — ^my lord f olded her tenderly in bis arms — * were 
there a cbance, believe me, Derwentwater womd be tbe first. Tet, 
I doubt — I doubt wbetber tbe cbance be not a forlom hope. It ia 
already a fortnight and more sinco we bad tidings of tbe insnrrec- 
tion, and as yet notbing hath been done, so far as we can teU. 
Patience, tberefore. Let not thv quick woman's wit jump to tbe 
conclusion tbat the business is done before we know if it be well 
begun«' 

Then be tumed to me and said, witb bis sweet smile, in which 
present friendship was combined with tbe memory of tbe past : 

* Fair Dorotby, we bave bad many talks in tbe former time over 
tbis and other matters : give me tby counsel.' 

* Ob, my lord !' I said, moved to tear3 by the sight of tbis tender. 
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ness, 'what have I to say which her ladyship hath not already 
better said ? Yet I prajr your lordship to do nothing rashly, and to 
tbink always of your wif e and tender children.' 

And at that moment the nnrse opened the door and brought thom 
in — two little creatnres with fair curling locks and blne eyes. Tho 
eider, who could walk, broke from bis narse's arms and ran across 
the floor with outstretched hands, crying to bis father. The Earl 
caught him up and kissed him fondly. When he set the boy down 
again, his eyes were filled with tears. 

* My mind/ he said, * is made np. I am to be arrested, who haye 
no knowledge of any plot at all. I will surrender.* 

He lookcd at his wif e ; but she cast down her eyes, and he lef t 
the room. 

' He will surrender I* said Charles. * What, without a blow T 

* He wül surrender,' said the Countess, * and I, who looked to fco 
him riding gallantly at the head of his regiment- * 

I have since that day often considered the case. I think, now, 
that he was right. For, if he surrendered, it was only one man tho 
less (because he would never f orce his own people into the service) ; 
and, if he did not surrender, he would have to become, like Tom, a 
Wanderer and f ugitive, untU he was f orced, as Tom was f orced, into 
taking up arms. 

But in this, as in everything eise, fate was too strong for him. 

He repaired that same day to the house of Mr. B n, Justice of 

the Peace (I repress his name for pity^ because his repentance 
must since surely have been as great as ms fault was astonishing). 
This magistrate, after hearing what bis lordship had to say, ref nscd 
(illegally) to accept his surrender (whereby he brought my lord to 
bis death\ and persuaded him to retum to his own house again. 
This my lord did in great heaviness. 

* The Stars,* he said, * in their courses fight against me. All are 
of one mind. They say my death is sought. They will not suffer 
me to surrender. What next — ah ! Dorothy, what next ?* 

One thing was certain, that, if he did not surrender and would 
not be caught, ho must go into hiding. And this he did. And for 
nearly three weeks the Earl of Derwentwater became a fugitive, 
living I know not exactly how or where, but in hiding always. 
And for us who remained behind there was nothing leit but to 
pray and to hope. If we women were Jacobites before, judge what 
we were now, when all our hopes depended on success I Charles 
stayed with us, waiting. He was füll of courage and of heart, yet 
even he conf essed that London was strong for the Protestant Suc- 
cession — but London would come round. As for our armies ! They 
should drive Eing George*s troops before them like cattle ; why, 
Lord Mar had with him already 12,000 men, and stUl they came 
flocking in — it did one good, at such a time, to have so gallant and 
brave a lad as Charles BadclifEe with us. 

He knew, as well, that the three secret messengers who usually 
travelled in the north had arrived at Newcastle, viz. : Mr. John 
ßhafto (who was afterwards shot at Preston) ; Captain Bobert 
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Talbot, a Roman Catholic, formerly in the French service (He wafl 
executed for high treason) ; and Captain John Hanter (hanged at 
Liverpool). With them were Colonel Oxbrough, who had aerved 
nnder King James II. ; the two Wogans, Nicolas and Charles ; and 
Mr. James Talbot (who afterwards escaped from Newgate, but 
being retaken was executed). Other messengers there were, bat I 
forget their names. 

I mnst not forget that one day, when we were talking about 
other things, I asked him for news of his brother Frank. 

He shook his head. 

* Frank,' he said, ^ is tronbled with a grievous congh, which keeps 
him much at home. Yet would he have ridden with me north, bnt 
was prevented.' 

He then went on to teil me that he was held and bound captive 
by love, and that with an actress. 

' She was in his lodging/ he said, ' when last I saw Frank, and 
sprang at me like a tigress when I asked him to come with me. 
" He go a-fighting ?" she cricd. " Never \ for any Prince or Eling 
among them all. Go teil my lord that I have got his brother, and 
am keeping him saf c." Strange I Frank is bewitched.' 

I thoaght no more abont the matter at the time, bat afterwards 
I remembered it. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BIEETING AT GREENRlO. 

There are many stories told of Lord Derwontwater's hiding- 
places ; as, for iustance, that he was obliged to conceal himself iu 
the Qaeen*s Gave, where Queen Margaret and her son were kcpt in 
saf ety. It is true he met his wif e in Dcepden, becaose it ia a retircd 
spot not likely to be distnrbed : indeed, there was no need for such 
hiding in caves, for he had made by his benevolence and generosity 
frionda enough among his tenants and the poor people, who would 
have died rather than give him up. It was, however, intolerable 
that a man of his exalted rank shonld be in hiding at all, and bef ore 
long there began to be spread abroad in whisper that a Council of 
Bome kind was to be held. 

Ko one knew whose turn might come next. The case of Lord 
Derwentwater might be that of any gentleman in the county. 
When the meeting was held at which action was resolved npon, 
there was hardly a man present who did not expect his own arrest. 
It was at a place called Greenrig, upon the open moor, near 
8weethope Lough. Five years bef ore the same Company mct 
together, but then for friendship and for feasting. Then all faces 
were gay ; now all were gloomy. Even with those who were young 
and those who had nothing to lose, it is a serious thing to draw the 
sword. My lord's eyes were anxions^ and his forcLea j lined ; Tom 
was grave, his look suspicious, as if a messenger might lurk in 
every clump of hcather. I know not how all were oalled together, 
bat there caiue Lord Widdrington ; Sir Will'am Swinbnme and 
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two brothers ; Mr. Clavering, of CaUalee ; Mr. Fenwick, of Bywell ; 
Mr. Eningtoiif of Beaufront ; Mr. Shaf to ; Mr. Stokoe ; and a f ew 
others. Charles Radcliffe was there — we all knew what was in the 
keart of that gallant boy. The Conntess was present, her cheek 
flnshed and angry, her eyes flashing. There came with Tom (besides 
Mr. Hilyard) his friend, who became af terwards bis chief adviser in 
the field, Colonel Oxbrough, whom now I met (for the Conntess 
and I rode across the moor with Charles) for the first time. I may 
not speak of the dead with blame, bnt snre and certain I am that if 
Tom had not fallen in with this gentleman he might have been now 
lord of the great Bamborough estates, and these free and nnen- 
cmnbered, as Lady Crewe intended. Colonel Ozbrongh was bom 
to a good estate (perhaps he ran throngh it in the manner common 
to many Irish landlords) : he served nnder King James : he was a 
Catholic : in manner, he was nnlike any of the other Irishmen en- 
gaged in this bnsiness, not lond in talk and hectoring like Captain 
Gascoigne, nor boastfnl like Captain Wogan, bat of a calm, cold 
way of speech which had more effect than lond and boastfnl talk ; 
in appearance he was tall and thin, with bright eyes, aqniline nose. 
and firm lips : in manner he was coortly, and in demeanonr mild 
and thonghtf nl, always showing great regard to the opinions of the 
man with whom he conversed. Yet of all the rebels, this man was 
the most determined ; he had made np his mind that for Ireland 
(for he cared nothing abont England or Scotland) it was necessary 
that the King shoold be a CathoUc : with that object he wonld go 
to the death willingly, bnt, fnrther, I think he cared little. 

The servants held the horses at a convenient distance, and the 
gentlemen gathered together, some l3ring on the tnrf and some 
Standing. The moor, pnrple with heather and lin^, stretched away 
on eyery side ; there was no chance of Interruption« As for the 
Conntess, with whom I came, she stood beside her hnsband, her 
hands laid npon his lef t arm, her cheeks flnshed and angry, her eyes 
flashing, gazing into his face as if she woold read his thonghts. As 
for hers, I knew them. 

Then Lord Derwentwater spoke, slowly and serionsly. No one, 
he Said, had the interests of the Prince, his lawfnl King and 
Sovereign, more at heart than himself. This was so well known, 
that a Warrant was issned^ as they all knew, for his arrest ; no 
donbt his fate was determined before he had a chance of striking 
a blow. He desired at this meeting to take his friends' opinion 
whether the time had tmly arrived for rising in the name of the 
Prince. For himself, he conld not pretend to know the feeling of 
the conntry ; he had lived in it bnt five years, and never in London 
at alL But he was f nlly assnred, he said, that nothing shonld be 
attempted in England, whatever the Scots might do, nntil it was 
clear, first, that the voice of the whole oonnt^ was in favour of 
the Prince ; next, that a rising in one county would be immediately 
f oUowed by others in all parts ; and lastly, that the temper of the 
army and the fleet ghoold be favonrable. 'For, gentlemen,' he 
oonünned, * let us cousider, I pray yon, not only onrselves, who 
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have a stake in ihe country which yon hazard in this cbanee aud 
f ortnne of nncertain war ; not onfy our own lives, which the 
common soldier risks for sixpence a day, and every sailor who f oes 
afloat ; bat also onr wives and children, who wül be mined with ns 
if we fail. Bemember the many grievons cases af ter the lata nn- 
happy Civil War, when English noblemen and gentlemen wäre 
almost begging their bread in France and the Low Conntries. Also 
let ns consider those poor f aithf ul creatnres, who will take pike and 
firdock and follow onr f ortunes. Therefore, I say, unless the way 
is made piain to me, I will not so f ar weaken the Prince's cause aa 
to throw away foolishly my fortnne and my lif e.* 

At these words there was a mnrmnr o£ approbation ; bnt the 
Coontess clntched at my band, mnrmuring, * Oh 1 he knows not bis 
own strength. He has bnt to declare himself 1* Then the gentle- 
men looked npon each other, and then upon Tom, who presently 
spoke. What he said was simple and in piain words, for he was no 
Speaker, to the effect that bis own part and share in the design was 
so great, and bis name so f olly involved, that there was no hope 
lef t for him, save in the snccess of the nndertaking ; that he was 
resolved to live no longer the lif e of a f ox in a hole, bat should, 
nnless something was determined at this meeting, ride straightway 
across the Border and join the force of Lord Mar. As regarded 
the other gentlemen, each knew for himself how f ar he had gone, 
and whether it was saf e to go back or go on, and he shonld not say 
one Word to persnade anyone into an enterprise which might lead 
to fortnne or might lead to death. Every man had bis own lif e in 
bis bands, and sometimes it was necessary to stake that lif e in the 
game. And so on, speaking, as it seemed to me, very sensibly and 
to the point, conclading by saying that he, for one, wonld draw a^d 
persoade no one to follow him. 

' He is not a man of books,* whispered Mr. Hilpird ; ' bnt 
Demosthenes conld not have pleaded the cause of the Prince more 
artfully.' 

Lord Widdrington f ollowed . I knew little of bis lordship, except 
from bearsay, and therefore I refrain from 8peakin|r about him. 
He was a uatholic, and at this time about thirty-eight or forty 
years of age, married to the daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas 
Tempest, of Stella ; he was also the grandson of Lord Fairfaz, and 
therefore a cousin of my owo. His family were lords of Wid- 
diington even in the reign of Hezur L ; one of them was killed in 
an engagement with General Lilbume during the Civil Wars ; 
anoÜier feil at the Battle of the Boyne ; the present lord is brother- 
in-law to Lord Langdale, whom his sister married, and to Mr. 
Townley, of Townley, who joined the Bebellion, bnt was acquitted. 
Other conneotions bis lordship had which proved f ortunate for bim 
in the end, when all those who had interest, save one or two, 
manaffed to get a pardon. Lord Widdrington said, briefly, that it 
was dearly the dnty of loyal gentlemen to take every opportunity 
of pressinff f orward the cause of the lawf ul Sovereign, and that he, 
for one, wonld be pleased if the gentlemen present shonld ihink 
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the time opportanej and the hope of snccess bo reasonaUe as to 
jnstif y them in taking np arms. ' Bat,' he added * I appland the 
maxim of Lord Derwentwater, that for the Prince'a friends to set 
killed, and their property confiscated, wonld be a poor way of help- 
ing his Highness. And with that he ended. 

Sir WilUam Swinbnme spoke next to the same effect ; and then 
Colonel Oxbrongh. seeing that no other gentleman had anything to 
say, took oft his nat and begged to be allowed speech. He said, 
speaking withont any passion, and in a low voice and slowly, that, 
in his serions opinion, the times were never more ripe for aotion ; 
that since the death of the late Qneen men had been looking at each 
other in wonder that nothinjp; was done ; ^et he, for one, wonld be 
slow to accnse the loyalists of England of mdifference, since he was 
persnaded that nothing was wanting except a leader and an ezample. 
* Why, p;entlemen,* he went on, * here is bef ore onr eyes an ezample 
which is better than myriads of words. The Earl of Mar began 
with a thoosand men, and hath now with him fuUy twelve thonsand. 
His army is like a ball of snow, gathering strength as it rolls on- 
ward. Do yon wish for a better example ? Ireland is waiting for 
the Signal ; in the west of England they are also waiting ; Cnmber- 
land and Lancashire are füll of loyal men ; London oonnts thon- 
sands of the Prince's friends ; his Highness is even now preparing 
to cross over and take the field in person. What better opportnnity 
can yon have ? What more can yon desixe ? If any other oon- 
sidcration were wanting, there is the fact that yon are all very well 
known for the Prince's friends. What private promises yon may 
each have made I know not, bat wonld have yon remember thaä 
treachery hath already been at work ; I doabt not that in a f ew 
days yon will be secored and clapped into separate prisons, or hoiried 
away to London, where yon wiU be sevenilly examined, and none 
will know what the others will answer ; so that for very fear of 
betraying one another yon may verüy do it. This, gentlemen, is a 
disa^eable thing to oontemplate. x et there seoms, in my homble 
opimon, only one way to prevent it.' 

Well, still they looked at one another, for no one woold be the 
first to propose so grave a step. Colonel Oxbrongh stood silent, 
with ffrave composä look, and made no sign of impatience. Bnt 
then die Conntess herseif sprang into the middle of the drcle, and 
with the air and manner of a qneen, flnng her &n npon the gronnd 
bef ore them all, crying, * Take my &n, then, gentlemen, and give 
me yonr swords 1' 

My lord's face flnshed crimson, as he picked it np and restored it 
toher. 

* Gentlemen,' he said qnietly, ' enongh talking.' 

He took off his hat, and drew his sword, crying, ' €k)d save King 
James I' All their swords flashed, and every man tossed np his hat, 
crying, * God save King James 1' 

* Why,' said Colonel Oxbrongh qnietly, ' I knew there oonld be 
bnt one end. Madam ' — he bowed low to the Conntess, who stood 
with dasped hands, panting breast, fln^ed oheek, and parted Ups 
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ffazing npon lier liasband — ' Madam, as it was said of Qneen EHza* 
beth, so shall it be said of yonr ladyship — "Dax fcamina facti." * 

Mr. Hilyard, who stood behind me, and had no sword to draw, 
groaned and sighed, bnt nobody heard him except myself . 

* Alas V he said, whispering, * Oolonel Oxbrough is a dangerons 
man : he knows that with many the surest spnr to conrage is fear. 
That is why, in the ancient temples, Fear is represented and painted 
wiÜi a lion*s head. It is fear which driyes them all. His honoor 
is af raid because he knows not how mach hath been reported of his 
sayinRs, meetings and conspiracies in London ; yet snre I am he 
woold have done better to give himself np, and so have obtained a 
pardon af ter reasonable delay. As is Mr. Forster, so are the other 
gentlemen, who are all afraid, and with reason. I except my Lord 
Derwentwater, who would have had as wait — bat his band was 
f orced. Pray Heaven there be hereaf ter no canse f or repentance !* 

After the shonting there was mach talking together and discns- 
sion, in which Lord Derwentwater took little ps^ standing silent 
and contemplative. When everyone had had his say, mosÜy in a 
confased baoble, there was silence, and Golonel Oxbrongh was heard 
reconmiending or snggesting. At last all was resolved apon. On 
the f ollowing moming they were all to repair to the Greenrig Born, 
there openly to band together in the name of King James. 

So they parted ; Lord Derwentwater with the Gonntess, Mr. 
Errington, Sir William Swinbume (it was Incky for Sir William 
that he was persaaded by his lordship to go home, and to stay there 
awhile), his two brothers, Lord Widorin^n with his two brothers, 
and two or three more, rode back to Dilston ; Tom, flashed and 
excited, to Blanchland, with the rest of his fiiends, among whom, I 
f orgot to mention, was Mr. Patten. 

' Sir,' said this worthy minister, * I now venture to ask a favoor 
of yonr honoar.* 

* What is it ?' asked Tom ; * I think this is a time for action, not 
for asking favoars.' 

* It is, sir, that yoar hononr, who, I hear, will receive the Kinff's 
commission to command his Majesty*s f orces in England, will be 
gracionsly pleased ' — here he bowed down to the groand — * to confer 
upon me, nnworthy as I am, the oSice of chaplain to your honoor.' 

* Why,' said Tom, * if that be all, my chaplain shalt thou be. And 
yoo, Tony, don't look glam. Think you that there shall be no 
more feasting and drinking? Wait, man, tili we have got the 
Prince to St. James*s, and then will we make a night of it V 

* At sach a junctare,' said Mr. Pattön severely, * Mr. Hiljrard can 
siirely think of something besides drinking and playing the f ool.' 

*I think, besides,' said Mr. Hilyard, ^of Eehoboam and his conn- 
sellors.' 

* Dare yon maintain, sir ^ 

* Hark ye, sir !' Mr. Hilyard replied ; * meddle not with me, chap- 
lain or no chaplain. The only favonr I ask of his honour is that I 
may foUow him and serve him in the field as I have served him at 
home. I dare say I shall be able to carry a masket as well as any 
plonghboy in the ranks.' 
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* Ton to fight I Oh, Mr. Hilyard !' I ezclaimed. 

' Nay, sister,' said Tom, * all shall go who will. Tet I drag none 
against Ms inclination. Tony, give me thy band, honest rriend. 
Fight beaide me, or atay at home with Dorothy, as thon wilt. I£ 
we oome well out of this, old f riend, of which I make no donbt, 
thon shalt see I am not nngratefnl. My poverty thon knowest, bnt 
not my wish to reward thee f or aU these years of service.' 

The teara came into Mr. Hilyard's eyes ; he looked as i£ he wonld 
have spoken, bat refrained. 

They had a merry evening, after all, with shonting enongh for 
the whole of the great army Üiey were going to raise, and Mr. Hil- 
yard singing as if he was the most red-hot Jacobite among them all. 
Ferhaps at the moment, with the whisky pnnch before him, and 
amid the shonts and applause of bis friends, ne thonght he was. 

It is not for my f eeble pen to write a history of the events which 
f oUowed. What do I know of armies and of battles ? I stayed at 
Blanchland alone, except for my maid and the rustics of that retired 
place, seeing no one save from time to time when I rode acroas the 
moor to Düston, and leamed aU that the Conntess conld teil me, 
which was little. Had we been able to look into the fnture, which 
is mercifnlly withheld from ns, we should have been wretched 
indeed. Women can only beliebe what they are told. Did not 
Golonel Oxbrongh promise a general rising ? We were strong in 
hope, having litüe fear for the issne, bnt only for the chances of 
battle. Yictory was certain, bnt brave men mnst die before the 
tmmpets of the victors blow. 

In the moming early the ffentlemen were in the saddle. 

' Goorage, Dorothy !' said Tom ; * we are going to certain victory. 
Farewell, dear lass.* 

So he bent from bis saddle and kissed me, and then clattered 
away nnder the old arch, and rode off gailv with bis friends. The 
next time I saw Tom he was again with bis friends, bat, alas ! in 
different gnise. 

The last to go was Mr. Hilyard, eqaipped for the first time in bis 
life with a mnsket and a sword, and two great horse-pistols stuck 
in bis holsters ; bat he showed little confidence in these weapons. 

* So, Miss Dorothy,* he said, * I go a-fightine. For myself, I have 
little stomach for the sport. I think we be all fools together. 
Heaven send ns saf e home a^n ! Phew 1 I am sick already of 
buUets, as well as of marching and shonting. Farewell, sweet 
mistress. Alas ! shall I ever come back to be your servant again?' 

CHAPTER XXV. 

THE FIB8T DAYS. 

Needs mnst that I say somewhat conceming the first days of this 
nnlncky Rebellion, becaase many things f oolish and false have been 
said and written conceming its early beginning. And first, it is 
most trne that not one gentleman joined (except, perhaps, the Earl) 
who was not possessed bef orehand of a general knowledge (I aa^ 
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general, not fall and particular) of the design, and had pledffed bis 
ononr to carry it ont when called npon. x et nothing was decided 
npon until the meeting, wherefore au spoke tnith in saying at their 
tnals that the bnsiness was not premeditated. This being so, I 
hope that no one will repeat the idle accnsation which has been 
bronght against my brother that he drew them all in. In trath, 
there came bnt two who can be fairly charged npon him. One of 
these was Mr. Craster of Craster, and the other bis consin, Tom 
Forster, af terwards hanged at Liverpool. Lastly, I declare that not 
one among them all wonld have moved bnt for the things they were 
told by l£e secret messengers, such as Oxbrough, Gascoigne, and 
Talbot — ^I mean such things as have been already repeated concem- 
ing the temper of the conntry. Never was a Company of hononrable 

fentlemen (as I have since fully leamed) so vilely deceived and 
etrayed to their own destmction as these nnf ortnnate gentlemen 
of Northnmberland. Had I known then what now I know, I wonld 
myself have stabbed Colonel Oxbrongh to the heart with my scissors. 
For there was no rising in the West of England at all, and only a 
riot or two in the Midland Gounties ; nor any rising in Ireland, 
where mpst we ezpected and looked for one ; and as for the great 
promises which we had, it will be seen presentlv to how moch thev 
amonnted. Yet the poor gentleman may himself have been deceived, 
and in the end he met bis death with great f ortitnde. 

There were abont twenty gentlemen who rode ont with Tom. 
They were, if I remember rightly, Mr. William Clavering, of Calla- 
lee, and bis brother John ; A&. George Gollingwood ; four Shaf toes 
— namely, Mr. William Shaf to, of Bavington, and three others ; Mr. 
George Gibson ; Dick Stokoe ; Mr. George Sanderson, of Highlee, 
and Mr. William Sanderson ; Mr. Will Charleton the yonnger, of 
the Tower ; Mr. John Hnnter ; Mr. William Craster ; my consin, 
Thomas Forster; Mr. Thomas Lisle; Mr. Thomas Riddle the 

Jonnger, of Swinbume Castle ; Mr. John Crof ts, of Wooler ; Mr. 
bhn Beanmont; Mr. Robert Cotton, and Mr. John Cotton, hia 
Bon. With them rode Mr. Patten and Mr. Hilyard, the former 
swelling like a bishop (as he already thought himself), in a new 
cassock and great wig, and the latter riding last, with anxions face. 
Some of them rode out from Blanchland, bat most came from 
the North. 

They made no stay at Greenrig, but, thinking the place incon- 
venient, they rode on to the top of an adjacent hill, called the 
Waterfalls, whence they presenüy discemed Lord Derwentwater 
approachinff with hia mends. It hath been reported, and I have 
never heard to the contrary, that on the evening before he left the 
home to which be was to retum no more, and in the gronnds of hia 
house, the Earl met a ghostj or spirit, who spoke to him, and pro- 
mised (being one of those spirits who are permitted to teil the trath 
with intent to lead astray) that he shonld never fall in battle. I 
know not how this may be : I saw and spoke with my lord but onoe 
Again, and he made no mention of this circumstance. But I am 
w^ assored tbat all night long bis favourite dog howl^ aod cried : 
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find, when lie monnted his hone in the moming, the ereature reared 
and backed, and coold not be persnaded to advance ; whioh miüces 
me think that a friendly spirit barred the way, as was done nnto 
Balaam a long time ago—only, in this case, the angel beoune not 
visible ; and, when one of the grooms led the horse f orwiud, he feJl 
to trembling, and became covered with sweat and f oam. MoreovoTi 
my lord foand, soon af ter starting, that the ring which he always 
wore rit had been his grandmother's gif t to him) was lost or left 
behina. In spite of these ill omens and manifest wamings, he bore 
himself with a cheei-ful conntenance ; and, if he had mis^vings, 
communicated none of them to those aronnd him, who were, mdeed, 
a joyful Company, laughing and racing as they rode. He had with 
him his brother Charles ; Lord Widdrington and his two brothers ; 
Mr. Edward Howard, brother of the Duke of Norfolk ; Mr. Walter 
Tancred, brother of Sir Thomas ; Sir William Swinbiirne*s two 
brothers, Ned and Charles ; Lord Widdrington^s brother-in-law, 
Mr. Richard Townley ; Mr. Errington, öf Beanfront ; Mr. Philip 
Hudson, unde to Lora Widdrington ; and one or two others. The 
numbers of the gentlemen thus joined together amounted in all to 
about sixty horsemen, of whom twenty were servants. This was 
not, to be sure, a large f orce with which to take the fidd against 
King George's armies. But they expected no more at the beginning, 
and rode north that day to Rothbury, the news of what was doing 
spreading like wildfire through the country. At Rothbury their 
numbers were mnch increased ; though, f or the present, they would 
enlist none of the country people, only bade them sit down and 
wait, f or their time should come before long. Now this, Mr. Hil- 
yud hath always maintained, was their first and capital error ; f or 
they should have Hsted all who came that were able to carry pike 
and firelock, and not to have refused any. Then, whether tneir 
army were well or ill-equipped, the fame and rumour of the great 
numbers flocking to them would have been spread abroad, and so 
many thousands encouraged to enlist. Besides, those who would 
have joined, on seeing the gallant show of gentlemen and their 
mighty following, lose heart, or became cold, when they had passed 
by,ana remembered only the danger, when their offers to join might 
have been accepted with joy. However, this was only one of the 
many mistakes made, Colonel Oxbrough, the principal adviser, being 
one who knew not the country, and vainly imagined that the mstics 
of Northumberland are as hostile to the Government, and as füll of 
hatred, as are the wild kemes of Lreland, which was a great mistake 
to make. 

Next day, being Saturday, the 7th of October, they marched npon 
Warkwortn ; and there, at the gates of the old Castle, the General 
(no other than Tom), wearing a mask — but whv, I know not, be- 
cause all the world knew him — ^proclaimed King James III. of Great 
Britain. It was done with trnmpet and drum, and one acting as 
herald (I suspect, Mr. Hilyard ; but he hath never avowed the f act). 
On the next day, being Sunday, the General sent Orders to Mr. Ion, 
Yicar of the pamh, that he should pray f or King James ; and, on 
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hifl refasing, commanded Mr. Buxton, Chaplain of the Forces (Mr. 
Patten being, as it were, Domestic Chaplain to the General), to read 
the Service, which was done, and a very stirring sermon was preached, 
fall of exhortations to be manful to the canse, and to fight valiantly, 
On Monday, the lOth, they rode to Morpeth, and there received 
seventy gentlemen from over the Border. They were now 300 
streng, and all gentlemen. Had they taken all who offered, they 
might have been 3,000 strong. Here they were all rejoiced by the 
news that Mr. Lanncelot Enington, with half a dozen companionsi 
had boldly captnred the Castle on Holy Island. They did not hold 
it long ; bnt it is by such f eats of bravery that the hearts of others 
are nplif ted. If they conld keep the place, they could signal friends 
at sea, who were expected daily, with supplies of arms and officers. 
At Morpeth they again proclaimed the Chevalier. Here they 
were joined by a good many other gentlemen ; bat still they re- 
f ased the common people. Now, considering that foot soldiera 
are the greatest and most important part of an army, it seems 
madness not to have taken them. * A dozen times,* Mr. Hilyard 
hath Said since, ^ was I tempted to proffer my hamble coansel to the 
General ; bat refrained, seeing that I was the lowest of the gentle- 
men volanteers, and he now sorronnded by noblemen and officers. 
Yet I woold to Heaven I had had bat a Single hoar with him alone 
over a pipe, as in the old days, when he woold honoor me by asking 
my mind I' 

Another dreadfnl mistake, thoagh one which was afterwards 
pleaded in ezcose, was that the gentlemen did not bring with them 
every man that conld be raised. Lord Derwentwater, f or example, 
conld have raised and armed well-nigh a thoosand men; yet he 
brought none with him, except half-a-dozen servants. 

* They were strack,' said Mr. Hilyard afterwards in London, ' with 
that kind of madness, in virtne of which men do nothin^ right, bat 
see everything as through a distortcd glass, and so commit one fanlt 
af ter another, and do all wrong. It is not a phrensy, ecstasy, or the 
fary which comes from love, study, or religious f ury, but one which 
deprives the reason of judgment, the body being souna and well ; and 
is, I doabt not, a demoniacal possession, permitted f or high purposes 
by Heaven itself, against which we ought to pray. Who but mad- 
men would have refused to enlist the common sort? Who bat 
madmen would have lef t bchind them their own people, who were 
an army ready to band ? Who bat such would have gone into a 
campaign without arms, ammunition, ordnance, provisions, or any 
thought for supplying them ?' 

Their first design was to get possession of Newcastle, of which 
town they had great hopes ; and they sent Charles Badcliffe f orward 
with a troop of horse to take and hold Feiton Bridge, which was 
done with great valoor. 

And here they met with their first disappointment, expecting that 
Kewcastle would open its gates to them, whereas, on the contrary, 
the gates of that city were dosed ti^ht, and the Citizens and keelmen 
armed, and the friends of the Pnnce had to Ue anu^ and quiet. 
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There is no donbt that they were promiaed the town wotild receive 
them, and a great accession to their strdngth it would have been, 
being strongly fortified, rieh, poptdoxia, and inhabited by a stnrdy 
and valiant race of men, most of whom wonld have f ollowed the 
rising tide of snccess. However, this failed, and on the 18th of 
Octoberthe town was occnpied by General Carpenter with Hotbam's 
Begiment of Foot, and Cobham's, Molesworth's, and Ghnrcbill'B 
Dragoons. Meantime, therefore, the ineiurgents withdrew to Hex- 
ham, where they stayed three days, the men biUeted upon the 
inhabitants, bnt all well-behaved and among friends, thongh the 
yicar refnsed, Hke Mr. Ion of Warkworth, to pray f or King James. 
Here the joyfnl news came that Lord Kenmnre, with the Earls of 
Nithsdale, Camwath, and Wintonn had taken arms in the soath of 
Scotland, and \\?A set np the King's Standard (worked by Lady 
Kenmnre, very handsome in blue silk, with white pennants) in the 
town of Moffat. After a little marching and enlisting they crossed 
over the Cheviots, Lord Kenmnre commanding, and came to Roth • 
bnry, whence they sent a meseage to General Forster to know bis 
mind. The latter replied that he wonld join them, and accordingly 
the English f orces marched north and joined the Scotch ; af ter 
which they crossed the Border i^gain and went to Kelso, where, on 
the Snnday, Mr. Patten preached a yery stirring sermon from the 
text, * The right of the firstbom is bis,* handling the snbject, as Mr. 
Hilyard assnres me, most masterly. 

On the Monday the men were drawn up in the market-place, 
where, the oolonrs flying, the dmms beating, and the bagpipes play- 
ing, the King was solemnly proclaimed, and the Eari of Mar'a 
manifesto read aloud. Their army consisted now of abont 1,500 
foot and 700 horse, to oppose whom General Carpenter had no more 
than 900 men, horse and foot, and these raw soldiers f or the most 
part. There were, therefore, two conrses open to them — ^I mean 
sensible conrses — either they might march northwards and attack 
the Doke of Argyll's army in the rear, which would greatly strengthen 
the Earl of l&sx and embolden bis f ollowers ; or they might cross 
the Border again and fall upon General Carpenter bef ore he got any 
reinf orcements. Thus would they strike a most telling blow, and 
one that would encourage the whole party in England. Bnt, alas ! 
counsels were divided ; there were jealousies between Scots and 
English ; the Scottish officers refused to enter England, while the 
English would not enter Scotland. They therefore marched with- 
out purpose or aim, except, as it seemed to friends and foes alike, 
with intent to escape General Carpenter, along the northem slopes 
of the Cheviots, until they came to Lanffholm in Eskdale, where it 
was resolved, against the opinion of Lord Derwentwater, to invado 
Lancashire, most of the gentlemen believing (on the f aith of pro- 
mises and the assurances of the Irish officers) that in this Catholic 
coxmty 20,000 men would rise and join them. The sequel shows 
how much reliance could be placed on these assurances. On the 
way south a good many of the Scots deserted and went home ; on 
Fenrith Fell they encountered, being then about 1,700 strong, the 
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whole body of militia, called together and arrayed by the Bheriff, 
armed with pitchf orks, pikes, and all kinds of mstic weapons. They 
nombered 10,000, bat at sight of the insnrgents they tomed and ran 
withont a blow bein^ stmck. It was a bloodless victory. and ooght 
to have raised the spirits of onr men ; bnt it did not, oecause the 
leaders were already dashed (and showed it in their bemng) by the 
smallness of their nnmbers and their own dissensions. The only 
men among them all, Mr. Hilyard teils me, who kept their cheerf nl- 
ness were Charles Badcliffe, Golonel Oxbrongh, whose oonrage and 
calmness no misf ortnnes conld depress, and Mr. Patten, who, nntil 
the end came, conld not believe tlmt an army in which were so many 
noblemen and gentlemen conld faü to be victorions. After occnpy- 
ing Appleby, and obtaining a good number of horses, also saddles, 
firelocks, and other nsefnl things, ihey were joined by some of the 
Gatholic families of Lancashire, together with a f ew Protestants ; 
bnt as f or the 20,000 men who were to raUy round them, they were 
nowhere visible. At Appleby abont 500 Scotsmen deserted the 
camp, and marched homewards again, selling their gims as they 
went f or f ood. Among them were sixteen or seventeen gentlemen 
of Teviotdale, who likä not the prospect. I wonld to Heaven that 
every man had deserted, and the whole army had melted away ! 
From Appleby they marched to Kendal, where Tom's godmother, 
Mrs. Bellingham, was living ; bnt she refnsed to see her godson, 
being all f or the Protestant Snccession. From Kendal they made 
f or Lancaster, which they entered on the 7th of November, and 
there, indeed, they expected great additions, bnt I cannot hear that 
many came in. They stayed at Lancaster for three days, and were 
hospitably received by the ladies, who dressed themselves in their 
bravest, and invited the gentlemen to drink tea with them. On 
the lOäi of November they reached Preston — ^which was to prove 
the end of their invasion. Here they were joined by nearly a 
thonsand Catholics and their f ollowers. And, as I have ennmerated 
most of the Northnmberland gentlemen, let me also set down some 
of these Lancashire names who, to their honour, were so loyal to their 
Prince. They were Mr. Bichard Ghorley, of Chorley^ and his son 
Charles (Üie father shot at Liverpool, and the son died in gaol) ; 
Mr. Balph Standiish (pardoned) ; Mr. Francis Anderton (sentenced, 
bnt pardoned, thongh I believe he lost his estate of £2,000 a year) ; 
Mr. John Dalton and Mr. Edward Tildesly (both pardoned) ; lu*. 
Bichard Butler, of Badif e (died in Newgate), and Mr. John Bean- 
mont (escaped) ; Mr. Hodgson, of Leighton Hall ; Mr. Dalton, of 
Thnmham ; Mr. Hüton, of Cartmel ; Mr. Butler, of Bowcliff ; and 
others whose names I have been told, bnt have lorgotten. I mnat 
not omit Üie nnf ortnnate Mr. William Paul, clerk, Master of Arte, 
of St. John's CoÜeffe, Cambridge. This poor man, the Yicar of 
Horton-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, gave up his living, and tmdged 
north, dressed in a blue coat, laced hat, long wig, and sword, as if 
he was a layman, to join the army (and meet an ignominioos death. 
as it proved, npon the soaffold), and all, I believe, becanse his old 
friend Tom Förster, who was kind to him whenhe wasa poor soholar 
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of St. John's College, Cambridge, was General. Hefnot'only joined 
the army, bnt he did ezcellent service in bringing newa of General 
Garpenter's strength and moTements. 

At Preston great hopes were raised, so many ooming m, whose 
rebellion of a day or two cost them dear. Reports were bronght 
f rom Manchester that the leading people in the town were well- 
disposed towards the Prince. Lord Derwentwater himself went 
thither secretly, and held a meetin^ with some of the gentlemen 
there in order to arrange for a rising, bnt I have not heard with 
what snccess. Then it was expected that the Dnke of Ormond 
wonld have joined them with at least 3,000 men. I know not, nor 
haye ever been able to learn, why nothing was done in Ireland or 
in the West of England. Opportnnities lost never retnm, and 
althongh I am convmced that neyer in the history of the world 
were gentlemen more deceived, yet I cannot anderstand why, the 
cause itself being so righteons, the end was not more successfnl. 
All might have gone well. Alas I where was the pmdence ? The 
English General (my poor brother) had no militanr knowledge, and, 
thongh he was advised by Colonel Oxbrough, the lords and gentle- 
men of the Council were too proud to be led by him, and Tom was 
not strong enough to command. How could he command his old 
friends and f ellows against their will ? 

Meantime, while they were considering whether thev should 
advance on Liverpool, General Wills had joined General darpenter, 
and was marching on Preston, resolved to attack the rebels with 
such f orces as he had. Look now I King George's troops were bat 
1,000 in all, or 1,200 at the most, and the insurgents hau nigh upon 
3,000 ! Doth it not make one*s blood boil to think how, being more 
than twice their ^nemy in number, brave men's lives were Üirown 
away, and a righteons cause destroyed? But to enumerate the 
mistakes made by our people makes me sure that the blessing of 
Heaven was withheld from the veiyfirst, we know not why, and it 
is well not to inquire too closely. Weak human wit cannot discover 
why the Right doth not alwa3rs triumph, or why, for the sins of 
princes, the people should be punished. 

* I know not,* said Mr. Hilyard, * what was said and proposed at 
the Councils of war, save that Mr. Charles Badcliffe came from 
them always in a rage, and the Earl hanging his head, and the 
General troubled and perplexed. I think that if Colonel Oxbrough*s 
advice had been taken, things would have put on a different face. 
A quiet and resolute gentleman, who at the worst never showed the 
least resentment when his advice was not taken, nor any indignation 
when Scots and English quarrelled, nor spoke an evil word against 
those who broke their promises, but took all as part of the day*s 
work, and went to the gallows as calmly as he went on paraae. 
This it is, methinks, to be a soldi^ \ 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

MB. HILTARD BETÜBN8. 

Then, from the day of Tom's departure, f or the space of dz weeka, 
I heard nothing save when I rode to Dilston, and heard what my 
lord, who found means to send a letter every week, told the 
Goantess. Ab I know now ivith what misgivings he entered npon 
the Bebellion ; how qnickly he perceived, bnt conld not remedy, 
the errors committed during its condnct ; and how there feil npon 
him, very soon after the beginning, a heaviness and despondency 
which ffrew daily deeper — ah I noble heart ! — ^I have never ceasea 
to wonder how he could sustain the pretence of light heart, hopcL 
and cheerfnlness which he presented in those beautiful letters of 
hia. There was nothing — no, not one word^in them which n)ight 
]ead his wif e to suppose that all was not going welL They were 
on the Border ; they were with Lord Kenmure and the Scots ; they 
were already so many strong ; they were Coming back, and wonld 
gather in the recruits so freely offered at the ontset ; they wonld 
soon be 20,000 strong— with more to the same effect, and the whole 
so set and omamented with terms of endearment f or his wif e, and 
of tender messages of love to the innocent children, that the heart 
of her who read them was led aside &om the contemplation of the 
danger to think only of the hononr and p;lory of the expedition. 

* That m^ lord shonld be f oremost/ said the f ond wif e, * in bring- 
ing the Prince to his own is not wonderfnl ; nay, it is his dnly. 
But it snrprises me that the gentlemen of England have not long 
ago resolved to accompUsh so easy a task. Why, it will be bat a 
nde throngh the conntr^, from Northnmberland to London/ 

It was, tmly, to end m a ride throngh the conntry ; bat not sach 
a ride as her ladyship pictnred to herseif. 

Then we pleased oorselves in wondering how the Prince wonld 
be received by London ; when the coronation wonld take place ; by 
what safegoaxds and concessions the liberties of the Chnrch of 
England wonld be secnred ; how great a thing it wonld be once 
more to haye a Gonrt, with a yoang King and Queen Tbat a wif e 
most be f oand f or his Majesty, and who shonld she be ? j, to which 
Catholic ^entlef olk might resort ; and how chamÜDg, after the qniet 
conntry lif e, to enjoy Qie pleasnres of the town — ^with many other 
specnlations eqnally pleasant and profitable. 
. In those da3rs the Conntess talked with me a great deal conceming 
her childhood, when first she made the acqnaintance of her futnre 
lord. ,Th^ were to^ether at St. Grermain's, she being in the 
Ursaline Convent, with one or two of her sisters (she was the 
eldest of five danghters), and he a page and comoanion of the 
Prince. The English chüdren at St. Germain*s had more liber^ 
than, it seems, is accorded to the Fi-ench, and they all knew eacn 
other. 

* My dear,' she said, in her qnick and candid manner of speech, 
^ I blosh not to gwn tbat I loved him from the first, when he waa 
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only a beantifal boy, dressed up like a soldier to please the Prince, 
with bis brown bair in a ribbon, and a little sword by bis aide ; I 
loved bim tben, and I bave loved bim eyer since. tbongb little did 
I tbink I sboold ever get my beart's desire. For supposing we 
played togetber, and were friends, be woald go away and forget 
me ; or be wonld meet witb more beantif ul women, and fall in love 
witb tbem ; or witb flattering and designing women, wbo would 
want bis wealtb and rank — I care notlung abont eitber, Heaven 
knows, and wonld love bim jnst as mucb if be were a simple gen- 
tleman like bis consins of tbe county. Wby, as for love, dia be not 
fall in love witb you, wbo would nave none of bim for religion*s 
sake? Ab!' — bere sbe sigbed — *'tis well I was not so tempted. 
Religion and all I tbink I wonld bave tbrown away for bis dear 
Bake. Yet bow be sbould love me af ter yonr lovely face, Cousin 
Dorotby, passetb my understanding. Well, as for what is before, I 
know not, but pray for tbe best, and am tbankf ul tbat we bave bad 
tbree years of bappiness, altbougb I bave sometimes vezed bim witb 
my tongue, wbicb at times, alas ! is sbarp. Yet be batb never re- 
proacb^ me witb this my infirmity, knowing tbat afterwards I 
still repent and am sorry.' 

Sbe bad many admirable qnalities, not tbe least of tbem being 
tbat sbe was wise enough to know bow good and great a man was 
ber busband. Some women tbere are wbo, if a man love tbem, 
cannot, perbaps for tbat very reason (knowing bow small tbey are 
oomparä witb bim), believe tbat be can be in any way great. It 
is as mucb as to say tbat tbe man wbo loves a f ooHsb woman must 
be bimself a f ool. Sucb women know not wbat now I know, and 
am glad to know, because it makes me understand many tbings ; 
namely, tbat no man dotb love a f oolisb woman, but ratber tbe 
divine and perf ect image of a woman wbicb be pictures to bimself, 
instead of tbe real woman. Not tbat tbe Gountess was a f oolisb 
woman at all, but quite tbe contrary, being, in every respect but 
one, wise and prudent. Sbe cbecked ber busband's profusion 
(wbicb was bis only fault) ; sbe set bounds to bis generosity in tbe 
matter of giving money constantly to bis brotber Cbarles, wbo was 
always wanting more ; sbe possessed great dignity of carriage, 
altbougb little of stature ; and sbe was only f oolisb wbere all tbe 
otber women of ber party are foolisb, in tbinking tbat because 
loyalty is a rigbteous and good tbing, tbe Prince's cause would be 
easily won. Tberefore sbe could not brook tbe sbilly-sbally delays 
of tbe gentlemen, and long before arms were resolved upon was 
impatient. In tbis I blamed ber not tben, nor do I blame ber now ; 
because we only believed wbat we were told to believe, and could 
not know — wbicb we bad not been told — ^tbe true strengtb of tbe 
feeling among all classes as regards a Protestant succession. In 
Nortbumberland one bad at least tbe advantage of knowing tbat a 
man may be a Papist, and yet may adom bimself witb as many 
personal graces and virtues as any Protestant among us all. Wbere 
could be f ound a man of more unblemisbed lif e, more universal 
bencYoIence, greater simplicity, tcmperance, modesty, and bonour 
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tban Lord Derwentwater himself ? Theref ore, I say, I blame not 
the Countess for her zeal, thongh it precipitated the min of her 
hoase. Nay, I was as zealons as herseif, and thought the throwing 
down of her fan a fine and conrageons action. 

Let me sajr nothing bnt what is good of this unhappy woman, 
whose afflicüons were greater than she coold bear. Why I, who 
never ceased to love Lord Derwentwater, nor ever shall, and am 
not ashamed to own it, have long conf essed to myself , that, with 
my mstic ways, I oonld never haye hoped to fix his affections af ter 
the first Btrong tide of passion, and to keep them for lif e as this 
clever qnick-witted creatnre, as changeable m her moods as the sky 
in Jnne, and as sweet to look npon. 

It is now sizteen years since she died, and was bnried among tho 
English nnns at Loavain ; bnt her spirit hath retumed to England, 
and wanders sadly at night among the woods and mined ffardens at 
Dilston. AlasI that one bom to be so happy shomd die so 
wretched. 

Enongh, for this time, of the talk and thonghts of two fond 
women. We waited thns : I at Blanchland, and the Conntess at 
Dilston, with none abont her but old men and women-servants, 
from the 6th of October to the 15th of November. 

On the evening of that day (which was Wednesday) I was sitting 
beside the fire, a book in my band, bat my thoughts far away. 
Certain prognostics of the disaster were already in my mind, 
thongh, as always happens, I thought little of them until later ; 
that is to say, my sieep had been disturbed the night before by 
dreadf nl and disqnieting dreams, bnt when I awoke in the moming 
tiiere was left nothing bnt a confnsed image as of some horria 
monster. Thns the messenger of Heaven came to warn Nebnchad- 
nezzar, bnt he f orgot in the moming everything, save that a stränge 
and terrible dream had come to him. Thns, all day long, stränge 
Boonds disqnieted me. There were omens of bad lack, snch as salt- 
Spilling, hearing nnlncky words early in the moming, and so forth, 
whidi 1 afterwards remembered. On Snnday, I had a stränge 
roaring sonnd in my ears (which may have been the noise of the 
cannonade at Preston, bat I hardly think that possible). On the 
same day, I opened the Bible at haphazard, ana lighted on these 
terrifying words in the Book of Psalms^ which manif estly ref erred 
to the overthrow of those who were doing the Lord's work for the 
rightf nl Sovereign : ^ The zeal of thine hoase hath even eaten me, 
and the rebnkes of them that rebaked thee hath fallen npon me.' 
On Monday and Tnesday I was agitated by stränge terrors, and on 
Wednesday moming these retamed to me in greater f orce. In the 
evening, the hoase then being qniet and the maids gone to bed, I 
Bat thinking abont many things ; and first, as we are all selfish 
creatores, of my hard lot in losing the only man I conld ever love. 
and Üie melancholy lives of women who miss the happiness of 
hnsband and children ; next of the stränge and tragical fate which 
still seemed to pnrsae the Forsters of Bamboroo^h, so that my 
brother Tom, the last man of the race (not oonntmg poor nistio 
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Jack), was now a fngitive and a rebel who would be exiled, or 
worse, shoold the entexprise fall. Sarely, I thonght, it was ume 
for a change in fortune ; the triainph of the bosiness in band 
would bring us dignities and rank once more. Next, I remembered 
the grievons illness of Lady Crewe, of the issue of which I had no 
knowledge. Here was food enough for sad thoughts. 

Now, while I sat, I became aware of f ootsteps ontside, and there 
was a gentle knock at the window. I was never greatly afraid of 
robbers and such as break into honseä; theref ore I ^tened to take 
a candle, and presently unlocked the door and looked ont. It had 
been snowing all day, and the dnfts lay deep in the old qnadrangle. 
There was no one in the porch. 

* Who is there?* I criea loudly. 

' Thank Heaven I' replied a voice I knew füll well. ^ It is Miss 
Dorothy.' 

There stood bef ore me Mr. Hil]prd himself . 

* Who is within,* he asked, * besides yourself Y 

I told him no one except the maids, and they were all abed, for it 
was past nine already. 

Still he hesitated, nanging bis head, tili I bade him sharply shake 
off the snow from bis coat and come in. Gold as it was, he had no 
cloak or mnffler. He obeyed, and with a trembling band qnickly 
shnt and barred the door behind him. 

Then I knew, indeed, that something dreadf nl had happened, and 
thought of all the f orebodings and omens of the last f ew days. 

He followed me into the kitchen, where there was stiU a good 
fire bnming. Here he threw himself into a chair, and looked at me 
with white face and quivering Ups. 

* Miss Dorothy,' he began, bnt barst into sobbing and crying. 

* Where is my brother Tom Y I cried. * Is he killed ?' 

* No,* he replied. * No ; he is not dead. Better, perhaps, if he 
had been kiUea in battle.* 

* Where is my lord ? Is he dead ?' 

* No ; he is not dead.* 

He was so white in the cheeks and trembled so mnch in every 
limb that I f eared he was going to swoon. 

* Are von in want of food T I asked him. 

' I had some bread last night,* he said. ' Since then I have eaten 
nothing.* 

' Since Tom and Lord Derwentwater are alive,' I said, ' teil me 
no more tili you bare eaten.* 

When he had devonred some bread and meat and taken a good 
dranght of ale, he stood np and said solemnly a grace af ter meat. 

* Never yet had I feit tili to-day the f orce of the prayer, " Give 
ns this day onr daily bread.** Alas I what pangs are endnred by 
those who starve 1 Save a little bread, finished last night, have X 
tasted nothing since I escaped from Preston on Monday evening.' 

* How ? Escaped ?' 

* Miss Dorothy * — bis eyes filled with tears — * alas ! my kind sweet 
mistresSi be brave, for the worst hath happened. His hononr^ 
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General Förster, Lord Derwentwater, Lord Widdrinffton, all the 
other gentlemen, and the whole of the insnrgent army, nave surren- 
dered, and are prisoners of Q-eneral Willes. The Bebellion, nnless 
the Scots fare better than the English, is at an end. As f or bis 
Higbness, who hath bronght ns to this strait, I wish to Heaven he 
were a prisoner aa well !* 

* Prisoners ? Teil me more.* 

* I will teil yon,' he said, ^ f rom the beginning, that is from last 
Satnrday. We were at Preston, and in higher spirits than we had 
been f or some time, having received a great accession of the Catholic 
ffentlemen of Lancashire, and their followers. I pretend not to 
Know what was the Generalis pnrpose, bat it was nnderstood 
amongst ns that we were to march on Satnrday moming npon 
Manchester, bis hononr being assnred that none of the enemy were 
within forty miles. You may jndge, theref ore, of onr astonishment 
when we received Orders to prepare for action, f or Q-eneral Willes 
was npon ns, in what f orce and whether provided with cannon we 
knew not, so badly were we served by onr messengers. And yet I 
am inf ormed by Mr. Patten, who hath had the ear of bis hononr 
thronghout, that he spared neither pains nor cost to be acqnainted 
with all the movements of General Garpenter, knowing nothing of 
General Willes, who was marching npon ns from Wigan, having 
with bim, some say, less than a thousand men, bnt I know not what 
his nnmbers may have been. He was so close to the town, that 
when the General rode out beyond the bridge with a party of horse 
he discovered the vanguard of the Dragoons, and haa to ride back 
hastily. And then — l'know not how, save by some judicial blind- 
ness sent by Heaven— oh ! had I been of the Council I There is a 
passage in Livy— bnt let that pass. Suffice it that the greateat. the 
most fatal mistake was made— oh I how could it escape them all ?' 

I asked who made the mistake. 

* His hononr himself . That is to say, none but the General can 
be praised or blamed for the conduct of a campaign ; but yet I 
know, having heard it for a truth from Mr. Patten, who hath been 
mighty civil to me since we started, that in eveiy Operation his 
hononr has been first guided and directed by Colonel Oxbroiu^h, 
and then thwarted by gentlemen who shall be nameless. I cannot 
doubt that in the matter of the bridge, he— that is, Colonel Oz- 
brough— was overmled ; nor can I believe that a man who has 
studied campaigns and been on active Service could have neglected 
80 simple an iKlvantage. Know then, Miss Dorothy, that before 
the town there mns a deep river which must be forded ; over the 
river a bridge ; and this siae the bridge a deep and narrow lane : it 
is like the Pass of Thermopyls ; it may be def ended by a hundred 
men against an army — nay, by means of this pass we might have 
destroyed all the f orce that General Willes had been able to bring 
against us. Yet we neglected to defend this bridge. Some say the 
Brigadier Macintosh refused to obey the Greneral ; I know not if it 
be true ; certainly there is no love between the Scotch and the 
English officers. It mattors not by whose foult ; the bridge waa 
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left nndef ended, and the enemy orossed over at thdr ease, and 80 
came np to the town and prepared f or an attack.' 

He Btopped and sighed. 

' I never thonght/ he went on, * that I, a piain Oxford scholar, a 
man of peace, and of obacnre birth, shoold take my part in a batÜe, 
fighting among gentlemen ; nor did I look to f eel the madness Ä 
Mars in my blood. Yet this day shall I never forget, nor the ** joy 
of battle " spoken of by Homer, and now nnderstood by me. We 
f ormed f our chief barricadoes, or barriers, behind which we received 
the enemy. As f or me, I had the hononr to be placed among the 
gentlemen volnnteers who def ended the barrier below Üie chnrch, 
ander Brigadier Macintosh. We were commanded by the Lords 
Derwentwater, Kenmnre, Wintonn, and Nithsdale. As for my lord 
and his brother, Mr. Charles, I dare maintain that they set an 
example to all of ns of conrage and ooolness nnder fire, being 
stripped to the waistcoat, and enconraging the men to work at the 
barriers and to give a warm reception to the enemy. A warm re- 
ception we gave them, indeed, ana killed, I believe, as many as 120 
of them at the first attack. The battle lasted from three o'clock in 
the af temoon tili long into the night. Twice I saw the General — 
Mr. Tom, I mean^riding up to Üie barricado, enconraging us to 
stand firm and fire with precision, freely exposing himself to the 
enemy^s fire. When the night feil the enemy set fire to two or 
three honses, partly with the design to bnm down the whole town, 
and partly to terrif y and dislodge ns, and had there been the least 
wind, no doubt their horrid project had suoceeded. At midnight 
the enemy withdrew, leaving 300 and more dead npon the fidd, 
while we for onr part had lost bnt 17 killed and abont 40 wonnded. 
As for me, I had never a Scratch. Tet, in spite of this signal ad- 
vantage, and the joy of onr men, yon shall hear how we were all 
presently nndone.* 

He stopped and fetched another sigh. 

* ündone, did I say ? Yea ; mined and lost beyond hope. Yet 
we were 3,000 strong, and f ellows as stont as a general woold wii^ 
to command. 

* All that night the honses blazed and feil, one by one. with a 
most dreadf al roaring of flames, and I think that few 01 ns got 
mach sleep. For my own part I sat, firelock in band, behind onr 
barrier, wishing that the moming wonld come, and longins to be at 
*em again. This I say not with boastfnlness, bnt to c£ow how 
quickly even a man of peace may become a man of war. Yet is the 
man of peace a madman thos to f ollow the drum. It hath been 
tmly gaiä by Seneca in his book * 

* Neyer mind Seneca, Mr. Hilyard. For Heaven's sake go on 
with the story. What happened next ?* 

* Since yon know that we were all taken prisoners. yon know, 
Miss Dorothy, pretty nearly as mach as I know myseli. For, of a 
trnth, I cannot teil with certainty why we laid down our arms. We 
took a few prisoners, and from one of them, an officer, I leamed the 
strength of Üie enemy, and that General Garpenter was marching 
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upon üs, Iiaving wiili him three regiments of Dragoona. Bat still 
we shoiild greatly ontnnmber them. "GenÜemen," cried one of 
the prisoners, as he was led through onr ranks, " I am yonr prisoner 
to-day, but you will all be ours to-morrow." At which some of us 
langhed, bat I, thinking how the bridge had been neglected, began 
to consider seriously what this might mean. I say again that I 
blame not his hononr. Neither as man nor boy hath he ever cared 
f or things military, to study the conduct of a siege nor the history 
of a campaign. Bat I marvel that Ck>lonel Oxbrongh, who shonla 
have known better, or that Lord Widdrington, who shonld have 
been made to hold his tongue, or that Brigadier Macintosh — bat, 
indeed, there is small profit m wondering. 

* Now, in the mormng, when we expected, althoogh it was San- 
day, that the enemy wo^d either attack as again, or that we shonld 
saDy f orth and attack them, which wonld have been more to onr 
hamoar and the porpose, the blood of the men being np, and every- 
body in good spirits at the yesterday's fighting and heavy losses we 
had inflicted npon the enemy, no Orders came, and we continued at 
oor posts all that moming. There was some firing upon ns, bat 
not mach, from two or three honses occupied by Üie enemy. I 
think it mnst have been ten of the clock that a rnmour began among 
OS that General Carpenter had arrived, and that the town was in- 
vested, and we entirely snrroanded. At first that seemed to matter 
little, oecanse we had beaten them once, and coold beat them again 
were they twice as strong. Nezt it was whispered that we were 
Short of powder as well as provisions. What Mnd of officers are 
those who lead their men into a fight with no more ammnnition 
than is enongh f or a single day*8 fighting, and no more provisions 
than from day to day can be gathered on the march ? Kow when 
I nnderstood this I began to tremble indeed, becanse it became 
quite piain to me that we mnst now either surrender (thoagh nearly 
three to one, and fall of heart), or fight our way out with bayonet, pike, 
and sword a^ainst musket and cannon. I conf ess, moreover, that I 
was tempted to follow the example of some of onr men, who, on 
the first suspicion of this desperate position of afifairs, scoured off, 
and made good their escape by a way where as yet none of the 
Dragoona were posted. It was by a street caUed Fishergate, which 
leads to a meadow beside the nver, where are two go<ä f ords. I 
know not how many got away, but by one way or another, hiding 
in the houses and escaping by night, there mnst have been more 
than a thousand, becanse sure 1 am that not half of those who were 
with US the day before the fight were those who laid down their 
arms the dav arter. A happy escape to them ! As f or those who 
are taken, what can they look f or ? GonrageJ&ÜBS Dorothy I there 
is time, and something may yet be done. We mnst not despair. 
First, there is open always to poor mortals in their worst eztremity 
their appeal to Heaven ; it is not f ortnne alone which destroys 
armies. Next it mnst be admitted a noble madness at the worst, 
which compelled so many gentlemen to go f orth on this f oriom 
bope^ 80 that tbdr speedy disoomfitoro ought to be a poniahmeut 
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nifficient nnto them. Beaides, there is the famoiu paasage of 
Boethins * 

* Oh I Mir. Hilyard, let ns not look to Boetbins f or help. Teil 
me all, and then let ns think what remains to be done.' 

^ Alas ! little is left to teil, and that is bad. On Sonday moming 
there was held a Council, of which I have heard the substance, 
thongh, of conrse, I was not present. When the time i^all come 
when scholars shall be consnlted on every snbject, as tiie oraclös 
were consnlted of old, there will be a school or ooUege of scholars 
whose Bole bosiness it shall be to advise Ministers, oontrive measureil 
be consnlted by Generals, and lay down plans for the general gooa 
of the nation. Happy wonld it have been — I say it not boastfnlly. 
bnt with sorrow — ^f or ns all had onr conunander sought the connsel 
of the only scholar who was with them. Bnt they Imew not— they 
know not, and do not in their ignorance snspect-— that a man who 
hath read Tacitns, Livy, and Thucydides, to say nothing of Cssdar 
his Oommentaries, Ballust bis history, the great military writer 
Vegetins (in the Leyden edition), and the late campaigns. with such 
help as was within his reach, of the illnstrions Marlooronffh, a 
greater than Hannibal, conld lead their army better than lul of 
them pnt together. No ammnnition, no powder, no provisions; 
not a map of the conntry ; no spies — and that bridge left nnde- 
f ended I Why, I shonld have sallied f orth to meet the enemv, and 
stmok a blow, bef ore that bridge was abandoned, as wonld have 
mng throngh all England ; Gkneral Carpenter's tum shonld have 
followed i^^ ; and then — ^then — ^onless the City of London de- 
dared for the Prince I shonld * 

He stopped, gasping, carried away with the imaginaiy glory of 
the campaign directed by himself . 

* What wonld you have done then^Mr. Hilyard ?' 

' I shonld have dictated terms to King George, and in retnm for 
disbanding my f orces and sending all home again, I wonld have left 
him on the tlux>ne and accepted a general anmesty.' 

' What, and desert the Pnnce ? 

' Nothing is of any lasting help for the Prince,' he said, 'nntil he 
hath first tnmed Protestant. Aithough they dia not consalt me, 
however, I leamed that the conncil was divided, and no agreement 
possible ; for some thonght that, considering onr number, which 
was still greater than that of the enemy. it wonld be shamef ul to 
surrender without another fight, while otners thouffht that enongh 
blood had been shed, and that terms had better 1)0 made-Hsnoh 
terms as conld be obtained. If there was neither ammnnition nor 
Provision, how conld a sally be attempted. to say nothin? of an 
escape ? And how conld we sit down to oe starved ? Then the 
town was invested : we were all canght like rats in a trap ; if we 
attempted to fight onr way ont, we shonld be shot down as we ran ; 
with other ammients which savonred as mnch of cowardice as of 
pmdence. His hononr, who presided, Ustened to all, and looked 
from one to the other to ask bis opinion. The Earl of Derwent- 
water, witb bis brotber a»d the HigUand officers, were bot for a 
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sally, and f or fighting the w^ ont with sword and bayonet when 
all the powder was gona " Wnat !" they cried, " are we to abandon 
the enterprise because we are merely threatened ? We are invested 
— ^that is tme ; we have little powder — that is tme ; let us reserve 
all we have to protect the rear, and cut onr way in the darknesB 
throngh them." Lord Widdrington, for bis part, was strong for 
capitiiiation ; the rising, he said, was hopeless ; the English gentle- 
men held aloof , or were hostile ; the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lomley, 
and a great many gentlemen of the north were with General Car- 
penter ; they had been deceived with promises of support, not only 
from men who at the moment of action refnsed to come out, bat 
also from the messengers who came and went between London and 
the north — here he looked at Colonel Ozbrongh. Things were bad, 
bnt they might be made worse ; the business of the Prince conld 
not be advanced by the camage of bis f ollowers ; wheref ore he was 
for a capitülation on honourable terms. Then Lord Derwentwater 
spoke again. He said that he partly affreed with Lord Widdring- 
ton ; their affairs were hopeless ; divided connsels, as well as mis- 
representation, had bronght them to this pass ; yet he, for one, 
conld not think they shonld capitnlate while they still had their 
swords left. His vote, therefore, was again for cntting a way 
throngh. FinaHy, all looked to Colonel Oxbrough, who, in hu 
calm and qniet way, said that as regards misrepresentation, he knew 
of none, all the business of the Fjrince being carried on f aithf nlly, 
as is proper among gentlemen ; that he had himself been a mes- 
senger, and proTed his own loyalty by casting in bis lot with them ; 
that, as to the f ailure in the south and west, and the silence as re- 
gardjs L*eland, he knew no more than anyone present ; but, as to 
the present juncture, he was a soldier, and knew how to obey, 
though against his own jud^ment ; therefore, whatever the opinion 
of the Council, he was ready to obey again, whether it shonld be 
decided to fight or to capitnlate. If to fight, many would doubtless 
meet with the death of a soldier ; if to surrender, some would pro- 
bably be hanged, some beheaded, and some pardoned, and their 
estat«s confiscated. " But," he added, " those who die will die for 
the King, and those who are rnined will be ruined for his sake.'' 

'Outside, and among us of the rank and file, there was now 
(seeing that the way of escape by Fishergate Street was at last 
closed by the Dragoons) only one f eeUng — namely, that we shonld 
fight onr way out ; and hard things were said of our leaders, who 
had got US into this trap, out of which there was no escape, although 
so many roads, so that we were like crabs and lobsters in their 
wicker- work cages, whereinto they can creep with ease, but cannot 
get out again. Nerertheless, despair and determination would haTo 
made a way, I doubt not, for who would not fight if it were certain 
death to remain and probable death to advance ? I know not what 
may be the demency of King George, on which they now build so 
many hopes, but kings do not use to be mercifnl towards rebels. 
However, we were all resolved to fight, and when at length Colonel Oz- 
brongh was sent to treat of surrender, the common soldiers were told, 
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to keep ihem qniet, that Gkneral WiUes had off ered hononrable terms 
if we wonld lay down onr arms. The terms which he bronght back 
were, indeed, nothing bnt what we had a right to ezpect — namdy, that 
we were to smrender at discretion. This, one mnfit own, was choking 
to OS all, after a victory such as ours. The Colonel bronght back this 
reply, and a second message was sent by Gaptain Dalzell begging 
for time, which was granted — namely, nntil seven o'clock on Mon- 
day moming, provided that no more entrenchments were thrown 
np and that hostages were sent. It was with a heavy heart, indeed, 
that I saw my Lord Derwentwater, with grave and serions oonnte- 
nance, ride f orth with Colonel Macintosh, as our hostages. For I 
nnderstood very well that this was bnt the beginning of the end, 
and that onr yannted rising, which was to have been f oUowed by 
the general voice of the whole nation, had come to a sndden and 
shamefnl end. I conld not but think of all that this brave yonng 
gentleman staked npon the issne of the enterprise : his vast estates, 
Eis rank and dignity — even his lif e : for, thongh the clemency of 
the King be eztended to all eise, can it ever inclnde the Prince's 
consin, Ms playf ellow, and his most intimate friend ? Alas ! I fear 
that noontide snn of splendonr is veiled and eclipsed already I It 
is reported that when Lord Derwentwater entered the Generalis 
tent, he sat down and said, with a sigh, that he wonld rather tmst 
himself to the clemency of King George than retnm to an army 
where there was neither wisdom, agreement, obedience, nor honesty 
(thinking of the mischievons jealonsies between Englishman and 
Scot). For clemency, we know not ; the smaller folk may hope, 
bnt for my lord, I dare prophesy that he will smile no more npon 
this earth. And as for the rest of his days, they will be f ew indeed 
and füll of sorrow. I know not in what refiections my comrades 
passed Snnday night ; but for myself , I meditated continnally on 
the neamess of death, seeing nothing bnt probable destmction 
whichever way was chosen. Why, I asked myself, did I make or 
meddle with the matter ? For, thongh bonnd in duty to f ollow his 
hononr did he order it, I was not bonnd to volunteer my life in the 
cause. Again, I said to myself, thongh I hoped to show gratitude 
by being of Service, I shonld have known that as a common soldier 
I could have no say in the Council — not even private intercourse 
with the General. Perhaps there were others such as myself ; 
thongh most seemed insensible to danger, and lay sleeping like logs 
all the night, and in the morning would have gone forth to fight as 
cheerfully as to play a bout at quarterstaff. Truly I think that 
most of onr vaunted conrage doth proceed from insensibility and 
lack of Imagination, so that the brave soldier who marches straight 
to the cannon*s mouth does so because he cannot think, or picture 
the future, and would draw oack and ilinch if he could foresee the 
agony of his wound and the dreadful pain in which he must die. 
However this may be, when it became known in the morning that, 
after all, we were to surrender, and that after what had seemed to 
US a most glonous and successful action, in which they lost ten 
times as many men as we, and had at last to retire, the rage and 
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diBappoiniment of the men were terrible to witness. They raa 
about the sireets, calling upon each other to sally f orth and foiee a 
way oat. Had they been led in this attempt, I am very certain that 
wo shoüld haT6 got away, thongh with heavy loas, and perhape have 
gotten in the end mnch advantage to the canse. Bnt onr offioera 
were too tender for ns (if not for themselves), therefore we mnst 
needs be hanged^ as will donbtless happen to most, or sent to the 
Plantationa, or die of gaol-f ever — ^thongh with r^ara to his hononr, 
Miss Doroihy, we mn^t hope for better things. The unfortunate 
Mr. Patten, poor wretch, will have but short shrif t, I fear. I love 
not the man^ yet I conf ess that his conrage in Coming ont with ns, 
his bravery m the action, and his present constancy nnder misf or* 
tnne, have cansed me to forgive the past. 

' The soldiers ran, I say, this way and that, distracted, and with- 
oat a leader, for the officers and gentlemen, even those who wore 
loudest to sally forth, kept within, and ventnred not ont to meet 
that roaring, maddened mob. One there was among ns who Ten- 
tured to use the word " surrender.'' Hirn they shot. As for me, 
having designs of my own, I bellowed with the rest, and so kept a 
Urhole ^n. 

. ' Miss Dorothy,' he intermpted himself , crying ont as if yioiently 
moved, * I maintain and dedare that the whole bnsiness was con- 
dncted so f eebly from the very beginning, when they ref nsed to 
eolist the men who volunteered, to the end, when they would not 
even keep the bridge or sally forth and attack the enemy, whom we 
ontnumbered by tlu'ee to one, that his hononr the General was right 
to bring it to a close. Yes, we might have made a sortie ; there 
were still a f ßw ronnds of powder lef t ; we might (some of ns) have 
escaped, and the lives lost would have been counted by hunoreds ; 
and af terwards what would have been our lot, but wandering among 
the mountains and starving on the moors, with death for those takon 
prisoner, and f ew indeed winning their way to the Scottish anny ? 
Whereas, now, the Government may show themselves merciful. 
One knows not, to be sure, the &ite of Lord Mar ; if he be success- 
f ul for a time — for he cannot, I am sure, in the long run — our 
prisoners may meet with leniency ; if Lord Mar be already def eated, 
whieh much I fear, then the f ate of the prisoners may be hard. 
Let ns not folget that their leaders gave themselves up, in the hope 
that the common sort might escape unharmed and free.' 

It was Tom's good heart and compassionate nature made him 
listen to the counsels of Lord Widdnngton. He gave up himself 
and his friends to save the poor f ellows who had lollowed them ; 
there was to be no unnecessary bloodshed. I know now that this 
is not the way in which campaigns should be conducted. Does a 
Marlborongh when he meditates a Blenheim think with pity of the 
soldiers who will die in carrying out his plans ? Tom was not a 
Marlborough, nor ought he to have been a general. Yet as for his 
courage, that was abundantly proved ; as for his honestv, that was 
never doubted ; as for his militarv genius, we must look for it in 
the plans proposed by Golonel Oxbrough, and if we find it not in 
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the hisiory of the campaigii, we mnst remember that disoord pre- 
vailed in ev^ir Council, where evenr man regarded himself as eqnal 
to the General-in- Chief. The leaders, when there was no hope ont 
in a great camage, gave themselves np to save the rest. It was 
nobly done by them. As for King George*s clemency, we mnst 
look to the heads on Temple Bar, the scaffmds on Tower Hill, the 
shootings and hangings at Liverpool, Warrington, and Preston ; 
the deaths in prison, the confiscated estates, and the long lines of 
wretches pnt on board the ships at Liverpool, and sent out to work 
for the rest of their days, tom from their homes, in the Plantations 
of Virginia and Jamaica. 

Mr. Hil3rard went on to finish his narrative. 

*In the midst of the confusion, one Mr. Alexander Mnrrav, 
Lieutenant in Strathmore*s Begiment, beinff a hot-headed youth, 
and füll of Indignation against the surrender, made his way to 
General Forster*s quarters, where his honour sat, in melancnoly 
mood, as may be imafipined, and with him one or two gentlemen, 
and Mr. Patten, his cnaplain. Mr. Murray carried in his band a 
pistol, which no one had noticed until he burst into their midst^ 
and crying ** Traitor !" levelled it at Mr. Forster's head, and would 
most certainly have killed him, but that Mr. Patten Struck up ti^e 
pistol, and the shot went into the ceiling. 

* Quito early in the moming, almost before daylight, the Dragoons 
rode in. A trumpet was blown, and, all being presently drawn up 
in the market-place, the men were told to lay down their arms, 
which they did with very rueful faces, and only because they had 
no more ammunition, and there was no one to lead them. Thus 
ended our great and glorious Bebellion. I have lef t at Preston near 
500 English gentlemen and f oUowers and soldiers (where are all the 
rest — those who promised, but came not ; and those who came, but 
ran away ?), and 1,000 Scots, of whom 150 are noblemen and ffen* 
tlemen (but at least 1,000 must have got awav, or sone away, beü ore 
the fighting began). What they will do with all I know not. My 
greatest hope is that, seeing they have so many in the net. they mav 
pardon all ; but my greatest fear is that, seeing they have Doth small 
and great, they may punish all the great while they suffer the small 
to go free.* 

* Then, how is it,' I asked, ' that you, too, are not a prisoner ?' 
He laughed, and took another draught of the October. 

*When I perceived,' he said, *how thiugs were likely to go, I 
reflected that a free man is certainly more useful than a prisoner ; 
and that, if I could be of any service to his honour. ^as the mouse 
was once of service to the lion^, it could only be if I was free. 
Wheref ore, I cast about in my mind for a way of escape. Happily, 
I remembercd that the man in whose house I was billeted, an 
apothecary by trade, had alread^ prof essed some kind of friendship 
for me oecause of certain recipes, secrets, and ancient miztnres, 
which, out of my reading in Cfelsus, and oÜier leamed authors, I 
had been able to impart to him. Therefore, before the proclama- 
tion for all to repair to the market-plaoe was issued, I had already 
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awakened my friend from sleep, and commmiicated to him my 
plan. It was nothing more than this, that, having first shaved my 
fiead and chin (one oi the marks of onr men being a bristly chin), 
he shoüld give me an old second-hand fnll-bottomed wig, snch as is 
wom by those apothecaries who wish to pass f or leamed physicians, 
and a blne apron, and ehould pnt me behind bis own oonnter. This 
obliging man, f or whom I wiu most certainly transcribe the Roman 
cnre for podagra as soon as (if ever) I reach home — that is, the 
Manor Honse — ^again, most generonsly gave me all 1 wanted. Nota 
bene^ he is a bachelor, which made the thing easier, there being no 
woman in bis honse to pxy and talk, ezcept a deaf old crone. I, 
theref ore, became for the day bis apprentice, assistant, or jonmey- 
man, serving dmgs, mixing medicines, and preparing lotions, emetics, 
plaisters, and other things for the sick men and wonnded. Yon may 
think that all this time I kept my face so screwed np, that no one, 
even of onr own men (but they were nnder ward^ sbonld know me. 
Another Service the apothecary did for me. Lora Widdrington was 
ill with the gont ; my (snpposed) master had to prescribe for him. 
This wonld give him, I thonght, the chance of speaking a word to 
bis hononr. 

' The good man told me that he fonnd bis hononr at the Mitre 
Tavem, where were also all the lords and some other of the gentle- 
men. the whole Company greatly cast down ; that, after giving 
Lord Widdrington bis medicine, he whispered in Mr. Forster's ear 
(bnt there were no sentinels in the room to watch or gnard the 
prisoners) that I was in bis honse, saf ely bestowed and disgnised 
for the present, and designed to escape on the first opportnnity, and 
that I desired to know if I conld be of serrice to him. To this 
Mr. Forster replied that he knew not what oonld be done. '* Bnt'' 
be Said, " bid Mr. Hilyard, as soon as he saf ely may, go to Lady 
Crewe, and inform her exactly of all the circnmstances. And teU 
him to take care of Mistress Dorothy, my sister." ' 

Thns in the honr of bis greatest bnmiliation did my brotber find 
a kind thonght for me. 

* When the night f eQ ' Mr. Hilyard went on, * I made haste to 
depart, all the more qnickly becanse my benefactor, the apothecary. 
began to be nneasy lest any of the townsf olk shoiüd accnse bim oi 
harbonring a rebeL By this time the search in the bonses was 
over, and the streets swept dear of onr nnlncky insnrgents, who 
were all nnder lock and key, ezcept those fortnnate enough to get 
off, like myself . As for the Higblanders and common solaiers, they 
were all clapped into the parish chnrcb. But becanse the Dragoons 
were riding np and down stopping and qnestioning all passengers, 
I filled a biisket with some bottles of physic, and put a litüe biscuit 
into my pocket. Thus prepared, and with my apron still tied round 
me, I sallied f orth. Now all the roads were blocked with patrols, 
but I knew a way, could I reach it, where a lane led to a meadow, 
und beyond the meadow was a ford over the river, and beyond the 
ford open fields. The night was dark, with sleet and ndn, which 
belped me to pass ui^^erceived, though in a great qoaking, for, 
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believe me, I had no great oonfidence in my apron shonld I be 
qnestioned. In a word, I got in saf ety to m;^ lane, ran across the 
meadow, and through the river, up to the middle in the freezing 
water, and to into the open conntry. All that night I walked or 
xan, and towards morning f onnd a bam, where I lay on soft straw, 
and slept Üie day throngh. And so I made my way here, and am 
once more, Miaa Dorothy, if I be not taken prisoner, hopefnl to 
serve yon again/ 

This was the story which Mir. Hilyard bronght to me. When I 
had heard it thronghont I sat awhile as one who is stonned with a 
blow npon the head, saying nothing, while Mr. Hilyard began to 
comf ort me and himself with illnatrations, taken from aacred and 
ancient history, of misfortnnes and reverses to kings and princes, 
instancinff GraBSus, Croeans. Polyenctes, Gato, Bmtns, Casdos, Han- 
nibaL and many other notaole cases, in which f ortnne proved fickle. 
Alas 1 what did the violent death of Gato signify to me, who was 
in terror f or a brother ? Presently he ceased talking, and his eyes 
dosed. He was asleep. This did not show want of f eeliDg, f or I 
remembered tbat the poor man had been Walking for two nights, 
and was tired ont. 

I lef t him sleeping, and went to my own room, where I lay awake 
all night, thinking what shonld be done. To all my thinking there 
came bnt one gleam of hope. There was the King's clemency. 
Had I known or snspected the vengeance that would be wreaked 
npon these onf ortunate prisoners there wonld have been no hope 
l^t at alL 

OHAPTEB XXVn. 

TO LONDON. 

' It is certain,* said Mr. Hilyard, * that the lords and the chiefs will 
be taken to London, there to be tried for high treason. I heard that 
it was already dedded from two King's omcers, who came to the 
Shop for a plaister on Monday af temoon.* 

This maae me think that, if one were to help Tom, it mnst be in 
London, and I presently resolved that somehow I wonld get me 
thither. To be snre, it was a great jonmey for a woman to nnder- 
take, and that in winter. Bnt it mnst be done. Mr. Hilyard was 
going to Stene. I would go with him so far ; af ter that by myself , 
if necessary, or nnder such Charge as Lady Grewe wonld assign to 
me, and to snch a honse as she wonld recommend to me. On this I 
qnickly resolved, and was determined. As for Lord Grewe*s help, 
on that I bnilt little, becanse it needed not a politician to perceive 
that one of his lordship's history and known opinions woiüd have 
small interest in a Whig Gourt. Yet when a man is so hiffhly placed 
he mnst have friends, consins, and old acqnaintances on Doth sides. 
' Add to this,' said Mr. Hilyard, *that to-day my tum; to-morrow 
yonrs I The great Whig Lords are not too certain of their seats.' 

When, however, I told Mr. Hilyard that I was resolved to gp, I 
had the greatest tronble with him. For, JSrst, he nudntained suffly 
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ihat it woüld be impossible to take me with him on acooani of the 
weather, it being already the middle of November, the days growing 
short^ and the roads so heavy that no one could expect the coach or 
any Waggons wonld mn. Moreover, there had akeady fallen so 

Seat a depth of snow as I have never seen since, insomach that 
exham Moor was f our or five f eet deep in it, and in the drif ts 
mach deeper. Ko one, he said, onght to travel in such weather bnt 
those who are yonng, strong, and fear not the cold. I replied that 
I was both strong and younff, and f earless of cold. Next, as to other 
dangers, he was himseft well known in these parts as having been 
in the Service of Mr. Forster, both the eider and the yonnger, f or 
fif teen years ; dnring that time having met vdth many people and 
made many acqnaintances. It also was very well known that he 
went out with his patron. This being so, what if he were arrested 
and imprisoned, and I lef t alone on the road ? I replied that such 
a thing would be most dreadful, and must therefore be guarded 
against by some disguise, the nature of which I would leave to his 
invention. * Why,* he said, smiling, * as to that, I doubt not that I 
could dress up so as to defy them all ; but there is also yourself . 
Will it be wise, think you, men^s minds being in a tumult, to pro- 
claim aloud that Miss Dorothy Forster, sister of General Forster, is 
going to London in order to get ofiE her brother, if she can in any 
way prevail ? There must be disguise f or you, as weU as f or me, if 
you will go.* 

*Indeed I shall go,' I replied; * nothing eise will content me. 
And I trust to you to bring me saf e to town ; disguise me as you 
will. Why, Mr. Hilyard, who is there to work f or Tom but myself ?' 

' There is Lady Grewe,' he said. * And, truly, I know not what 
you could do in London.* 

* Yes, Mr. Hilyard ; by your leave I could be doing something. 
I could see Tom, and do wnat is told me. Sorely he £ks friends in 
London.* 

* Surely he has ; but I fear that they are all on the ^^i^ong aide, 
like Lady Crewe herseif. Have von no cousins among the ü^^iigs ?* 

Cousins I had, plenty as blackberries, but all were honest Tones. 
Stay, there was one ; but I had never seen her. She was Mary 
Clavering, who made a great match, and married Lord Cowper. 

* Lord Cowper ? Lora Cowper?' cried Mr. Hilyard. * Why, he 
is Lord Chancellor. If Lady Cowper is your cousin, the business is 
as ffood as done. But ]^et, I know not. She cannot ask f or many ; 
and there is Mr. Clavering of Callalee a prisoner. Still, there is one 
friend at Court f or us. & he only had the money (but perhaps his 
honour's friends in London will mid that) to grease a f ew palms, I 
shonld not despair. Miss Dorothy, if you are biave, and f eel strong 
enough, come to London with me, in uie name of God.* 

Thenhe began to plan disguises ; and first he thought he would 
beeome a dergvman. and I bis daughter — ^then he walked about, 
pnffing his cheeks and smacking his protruded lips, like one of those 
reveren d ge ntlemen who think too much of the fleshpots and the 
flaak. (Whüe thus aoting, he looked for aU the world as if he wäre 
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a oaSBOck.) Bnt that plan ]^lea8ed him not, on oonsideratiön, be- 
caose he remembered that it la a long way to London, that aocidents 
might happen on the road, and he be called npon to read the Service 
appointea f or the sick, to console and f ortify the dying, even to 
aaminiBter tiie Holy Sacrament, which wonld be a most dreadf nl 
and onpudonable sin ; and yet, if he refnsed, he mnst needs conf ess 
the cheat, and so be haled toprison, or whipped oat of the town as 
a rogne, and very likely I with him. No; that wonld not do. 
Then he thonght that he wonld be a physician, and his face became 
long, and he carried his nose in the air, and one seemed to perceive 
the smell of droffs, as is generally the case with these ffentry. 

' Why,' he said, ' tmly, I am a&eady somewhat skilled in medidne, 
having once. when yonng, read for cnriosity the works of Gelsna, 
Galen, and Avicenna, and conld easily pass for a ph3r8ician nntil I 
f eU in with a broüier of the mystery. when, for lack of the cnrrent 
ooin of Speech and the Jargon of tne trade, every craf t haying its 
own manner of speech, I shonld certainly be disoovered.' 

Then he lan^hed, for a new idea occnrred to him, and he begged 
me to excnse him for a f ew minntes. So he lef t the room. Presently 
a stepontside and a knock at the door. Wonderfnl is the power of 
a mime I It is needless to sav that I knew Mr. Hilyard nnder his 
disguise, bnt I also knew, which is mach more to the point, for 
whom he wished to be taken. There is in the yillage of Bamborongh 
an honest blacksmith named John Pnrdy, of as old a f amily as onr 
own, beeanse if we have been Forsters of Etherston from üme im- 
memorial, the Pmtlys have beenTÜlage blacksmiths for as long (one 
of them joined the insnrgents at Kendal for no other reason than 
beeanse Mr. Tom was the General, and afterwards for his trouble 

Sot sent to Virginia, where he presently was set free, and is now 
oing well). John Purdy was a man of forty, short and sqnare 
bnilt, who went lame by reason of an accident in his *prentice days. 
He wore a handkerchief tied ronnd his head, and over that a great 
flapping hat, and in his hand always a stont ashen staff. Snch as 
he was, so was Mr. Hilyard — ^a simple tradesman, honest to look at, 
and not ashamed of himself , knowing his dnt^ to his betters. Why, 
Mr. Hilyard looked almost too much of a village blacksmith. He 
had no occasion to carry a hammer ; there was across his face a 
ffiimy stain of oil or grease ; his hands were msty with iron stains ; 
bis flapping hat was over the red handkerchief ; his neck was wrapped 
in wool. 

*Wül this do, Miss Dorothy ?' he asked with pride; and as he 
spoke his face became sqnare like the face of John Pnrdy, his month 
set firm, and his nose long and straight. * Will this do ? I am now 
a North-oonntr^ blacksmith ; I am going to Dnrham to seek for 
work with my sister, who is a handy girl. knows her place, and is 
respectfnl to her betters. At Dnrham we snall be |^ng to NewcasÜe, 
at Newcastle to York, and at York to London. It is a ünly admirable 
dimdse. I am saf e, nnless they ask me to make a hors^oe.' 

His spirit, which had been desponding, rallied again at the 
piospect of riding to London and play-acting all the way. 
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I aaked him when the prisonere might be ezpected to arrive in 
London. 

* Justice/ he said, ' is not only blind, bnt hune. That is whv she 
ffoeth so slowly. Bat I see no reason why the prisonerB shonld be 
kept at Preston. They will ride by easy slages, perhaps ten or 
twelve miles a day ; ana it is three hundred miles or so. If I were 
bis hononr or Lord Derwentwater, I wonld try whether a clean pair 
of heels wonld not be more to Üie pnrpose than Conrt infinence. 

* Bnt sappose they are too well guarded.' 
He laughed. 

' Yon cannot,' he said, * gnard a man who resolves to escape, and 
hath the wit. Oh Lord 1 everything is possible to him who hath 
the wit.* 

* Then, Mr. Hilyard, why have not yon become a rieh man ?' 

He might have replied that it was partly ont of bis fidelity to me 
and to mine ; otherwise, had so ingenions a gentleman gone to 
London, he mnst, surely, have acquired great fame and riches. 

We set off on onr jonmey the nezt moming, in a terrible gale of 
wind and snow, through wmch nothing conld have kept me np bnt 
a terror worse than that of a driving wind across a bleak moor. I 
had with me in my pocket all the money that I conld find, amonni- 
ing in all to no more than twenty-f onr gnineas. I also tied np. in 
as small a parcel as I conld make it, some of my fine things whicn I 
might want in London. These Mr. Hilyard made into a pack. He 
was dressed in a long brown coat of frieze, with long sleeves, which 
coverod bis hands as well as gloves might have done, and was, 
besides, mnffled n^ abont the neck and chin, so that certainly no 
one, with bis flapping hat and bis Ump, wonld have recognised nim« 
As I or me, I was dressed like any piain village girl, with a hood and 
thick flannel petticoats. We were to ride the same horse (bnt that 
a ^ood stont nag, easily able to carry both), I on pillion bdiind Mr. 
Hil^HEutl ; bnt the way was so bad, and the snow so deep, that I do 
not think the poor man rode fif ty miles ont of all the way between 
Blanchland and London. Often we both walked, one each side the 
poor Creatore, who picked bis way slowly in the deep snow, and sank 
•ometimes np to the girth. 

*If we may believe in the intenrention of Heaven,' said Mr. 
Hilyard, * we might own that the wrath of the Lord is ponred ont 
npon ns for onr Rebellion against the Protestant Snccession, in 
snow and sleet, storm and rain T 

* And yetj' I replied, * there be manv thonsands in England who 
have not joined in the Bebellion : and for them, too, are the storm 
and snow.' 

' Yes ; and David alone connted the people, yet the people 
periahed.' 

Every day, and all day long. Snndays indnded, we continned onr 
jonmey in such a winter as I nope never to see again. On the road 
we were in little danger : footpads wonld not attack a pair of poor 
conntry people : no one was likely to reoognise either of ns : the 
danger and the inconvenie&ce were in the evening, when we had to 
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find the mdest lodffings, avoiding the iirns, nnless we were oompelled 
to go to them ; ana then Mr. Hilyard woDld be in terror lest some 
one shonld offer a mdeness to me, whereby he wonld have to fiffht 
and create a disturbance, änd be taken before a justice ; and i in 
terror lest he shonld be carried away by his vanity, and begin to 
sing and to show his ffifts and parts. But neither of these thinfls 
happened. For mys^, as soon as I had a bed, or a part of a bcd, 
given to me (which was always amonff the maids and servantSi as 
Buited my pretended oondition), I wonla go there and sit down, and 
to bed early, while the rest, men and women together, sat round the 
fire, my blacksmiih being Üiought a snrly f ellow, who spoke little, 
though he was willing to drink with any who offered. 

Once the night feil before we f ound a resting-honse, and we lost 
our way. Then, indeed, my brave companion and trusty friend, 
who had kept me in heart by his own courage, seemed to lose his 
oourage snddenly. 

* Aks I' he Said, when I reproved him gently, ' I know of dangers 
whereof you know nothing. We are now warm and not yet hungry. 
but we shall presently be(X)me chilled with the terrible wind, ana 
we shall grow hungry, and we shall vawn and f eel a desire to fall 
asieep. But, mark you, if we fall asleep we shall die. Wheref ore, 
if you see me growing sleepy or heavy, prick me sharply with a 
pin : and if you so much as yawn^ think it not stränge if I shake 
you DY the Shoulders. It is related in Olaus Magnus how a Company 
of sauors, goins a-fishing about the North Cape (where live the 
little Lapps, and there are terrible sorcerers and magicians), were 
overtaken by a storm of wind and snow, and so lost Üieir way, and 
presently feil a-yawning and so all to sleep save one, who kept him- 
seif awake wiÜi deep stabs and cuts of a knif e, causing sore pains ; 
so that if his eyelids feil, for mere smart he was sure to open them 
again — and so was at last picked up and recovered. But his com- 
panions sleep stUl, where they lie covered with snow and ice, and 
so will lie tili the Day of Judgment. Miss Dorothy, *tis an awful 
tale I Priok me sharply, I pray you, if I so much as offer to yawn.* 

The wind blew too cold in our faces for me, at least, to feel 
sleepy, or to think of yawning. But it was late, and the road grew 
worse, and I knew not whither we might be going. 

The poor tired nag was stumbling now^nd l)oth of us at his 
head. There seemed no vestige of a road. The landscape on either 
band, for it was a champaign country, lay stretohed out white, 
oovered with snow. The douds had cleared away, and the moon 
was out ; but not a bam, or a f armhouse, or a cot^ge in which we 
could seek for so much as a shelter in the straw. We plodded on, 
the horse lif tmg bis f eet with difficulty, and Mr. Hilyard, now in a 
kind of despair, beffging me from time to time not to yawn, and to 
have a long pin readv. 

Suddenlywe saw oef ore ns a light, or lights. 

^Is it a WiU-o'-Üie-wisp ?' I said. * Or it may be a fairy light. 
Sure nothing human oould be out on such a night, ezcept our* 
selves.' 
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* I know not what it is,* he said ; ' but I haye two loaded pistols 
in the holstera, and, by yoor leave. I will have them in rewuness : 
and there is also my cudgel, bat 1 hope I shall not have to nfie«it. 
Miss Dorothy, f omye me for letting yon oome with me on tmB 
wild-goose chue. I have lost my patron, who will most snrely be 
hangä, and drawn, and qnartered ; and now I have lost my mis^rett 
too. Bobbed and mordered shall we snrely be ; bnt not yon, beliebe 
me — ^not before they have first killed me.' 

He was cold and faint for want of food, whicb made him afnid'; 
bnt yet he was resolved to seil onr lives dear. We cantionsly ad- 
vanoed in the direction of the lights. whioh were not ffickering, 
like gobiin fires, bnt steady. I walked beside him, leading the horee. 
When, presently, we came to the spot, we discovered that the ligfats 
came from three or f onr great coyered oarts, snch as gipsies nse. 
Mr. Hilyard shonted alond for joy. 

' We are safe now,* he said ; * these people are tme Bomany.' 

It is tmly wonderfnl to relate that uiese ontoasts, whom the 
World regards with so mnch scorn, who haye no knowledge at all of 
religion, dnty, or morals, who liye by pilf ering and plnndeiing, 
who, when canght loitering in a town, are whipp^ and dapped in 
the Stocks, receiyed ns with the greatest kindness ae soon as they 
discoyered that Mr. Hilyard oonld talk to them in their own lan- 
gnage. 

The women took off my oold and wet stockings and shoes, bathed 
my f eet in bot water, bronght me a pannikin of bot broth made 
with I know not what meats, bnt oomforting ; and theo, becanse I 
was no longer aUe to hold np my head, they made me a bed of 
blankets on the floor of a cart, and so I slept tül moming. Mr. 
Hilyard, I leamed afterwards, was not so weary bnt he oonld dt np 
and f east and drink whisky with them, and talk to them in their 
own tongne, so that they took him for one of themselyes, ozüy ditf- 
gnised for sinfnl pnrposes of bis own. 

We parted from these hnmble friends with gratitnde. I haye 
neyer seen them since, bnt for their sake I regard tbis vnhappy 
race of Wanderers with compassion, and neyer see a oarayan or a 
eamp withont giying somewing to the women, and a word of 
connsel, which I donbt is thrown away, nnto the men. 

^ I haye heard news,* said Mr. Hiljrard. * These peojde were, it 
seems, following the army when, like a mad dog which hath no 
pnrpose, we marohed np and down the Border. They picked np all 
the things which we threw away or left behind, and now haye 
stored np, against the time when they can find a market, a great 
qnantity of gnns and pikes gathered on the gronnd after eadi day'i 
camp. Some of them came into Preston with ns, bat soonred, 
like me, after the snrrender ; some stayed with the enemy. One of 
them was sent by Lord Derwentwater to Dilston. The Gonntess 
instantly pnt together all the papers she conld find, and gaye them 
in charffe to one of the oottagers whom ehe can trost« ^en, witb 
her children, she started for London«* 

Alas I those tender children I 
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' Lady Nithsdale,' he went on, * is also npon the road. Heavens ! 
it makea one's heart to bleed only to think of the aiudoaa ladies 
who are toiling along this dreadfal road amid these pitileas snows ; 
and of the iimocent children who will be robbed oi their inherit- 
ance — and for what — for what ? Will there ever come a time when 
mankind will cease to bring min, death, and misery npon their 
heads for the sake of princes — ^yea, and of princes who deserve 
nothing at their hands but contempt and deposition ?' 

He Üien began to harangne npon the wickedness, the tyranny, 
and the cmelty of kings from Nero to Louis le Grand ; 1 think 
that his disconrse lasted the whole day, and that he omitted no par- 
ticnlars of royal crimes. As to his chaiges against kings and sovereign 
princes I have nothing to say, exeept tiiat we mnst täce into acconnt 
the f act that they are bnt men, and ezposed to great temptations. 
Perhaps some day the world may happen npon a race of virtnons 
princes, in answer to the prayers which loyal people so continnally 
send np to the Throne. Bnt to rail at kings as if we conld do 
without them is to rail at a Divinelv-appointed institntion. and, there- 
f ore, hath in it something of blaspnemy, for which I rebnked this too 
daring Speaker. Bnt he langhed, asKing what I knew of Divine 
Right. Now, when yon ask a woman conoeming the f onndationa 
of her f aith, yon pnt a qnestion which she cannot answer, becanse 
she mnst neeas believe what she has been tanght. Bat if there 
were to be no kings, what wonld become of the virtne of loyalty, 
and for what pnrpose was it iinplanted in the heart of man ? Strange 
that so good a Tory as Mr. Hilyard had always been in Northnm- 
berland, shonld become every oay, the nearer we got to London, 
more of a Whig ! 

I think, however, that Mr. Hil3irard'B peeyishness abont kings 
sprang from the bitter weather, which made his nose so blne and 
his hands so cold that he mnst needs find vent in ill-temper against 
something. Snrely there never was so cold a winter or snch £read- 
ful weather for those poor ladies who, like myself , were travelling 
np to London on behalf of the prisoners. When we reached York, 
af ter six days of the greatest hardships that I ever endured, I was 
fain get to bed, and stayed there from Satnrday aftemoon tili 
Mon&y moming. Here Mr. Hilyard resolved to pnt aside the 
I^Drthnmbrian way of speech, and became a Yorkshireman. No 
one, however, snspected ns or asked any qnestions ; nor was any 
insnlt offered to me, as Mr. Hilyard f eared might happen. I think, 
for my own part, that the common sort of English, eyer3rwhere, as 
well as in Northnmberland, thongh mde and rough, do not insnlt 
women. This savage vice is reserved for gentlemen ; not the 
meaner sort of men, bnt those who sconr the streets at night, and 
intercept solitarypassengers in unfreqnented parts. 

At York Mr. Hilyard cast about for a waggon which might be 
going to London, bnt there was none ; the weather being so bad 
that no cart or waggon conld take the road. While we were there 
Mr. Hilyard leamed that the nnfortunate Conntess of Nithsdale, 

going up to London oo tbe same oiraad w onnelyes, wonld noi 
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Htay f or the weather to break, and a coach to etart, but was riding 
on with all speed. 

* She is a great lady/ said Mr. Hilyard, * danghter of Lord Powis, 
whom King James at St. 6ennain*s made a duke ; one of her sistera 
is the wif e of Lord Montague ; she hath consins on both sides, yet 
I doubt if they will avail her anght.' 

* If she have so many consins,' I said, * and yet cannot wait f or 
the weather to break, how much more should I pnsh on, who have 
so few to help 1' 

He made no objection to this, and we left York the next mom- 
ing, thongh the snow was still so deep that not only the stage, bnt 
even the post was stopped. Bnt there was one happiness, t^t the 
road grows easier and smoother with every mile that one gets 
nearer London, and there are many more inns of all kinds, especully 
of those freqnented b^ cattle-droTers, waggoners, Carters, carriers^ 
and handicraf tsmen going from town to town upon the wair ; there- 
f ore suitable f or a blacksmith goins to London looking lor work, 
with bis sister looking f or respectable service. These places were 
rongh, and the food was ooarse, like the talk ; yet they were saf e 
f or ns. Now I remarked, not once or twice, bnt everywhere along 
the road, that the common people, who talked abont nothing bnt 
the Bebellion, were one and all bot f or the Protestant Snccession. 
I heard it everywhere declared that the intention of the Prince was 
to introdnce the Pope and the Boman religion, with the Inqnisitionj 
the rack, stake, thnmbscrew, and all the tortnres of which they haa 
heard. As soon as he was f[rmly on the throne all sood Protestants 
wonld be sent to the flames, after having their limbs cmelly racked 
and twisted. I know not what may have been the opinions of the 
conntry gentief olk, bat as regards the common connti^ people there 
conld De no donbt whatever on this point. Nothing conld be held 
in greater abhorrence by them than a Popish sovereign. I shnddered, 
too, at their bloodtfairstiness. The gallows was too good f or such 
traitors and villains as Lord Derwentwater and General Forster ; 
the most exquisite tortnres shonld be prepared for them, every 
man loudly expressing bis willingness to administer them, so that it 
was shocking to hear them talk. And then most pions ejacnlationa 
for the safety of Mother Ghnrch interlarded with the most des- 
perately profane oaths 1 Mr. Hilyard seemed to take a pleasnre in 
enconraging this cmel and sangninary talk ; and, when I reproached 
him with it, excnsed himself partly on the ground that he dared 
not even be snspected of Jacobito principles, lest all should be dis- 
covered, and therefore he feil in with their mood ; and next, that 
many of those who were londest in their talk were, he thought, 
secretly on the Prince*s side, bnt afndd of betraying themselves, 
«nd that it amused him to wateh their anxiety to seem on the saf e 
aide. ^ But,' he said, * doth not this show the madness of onr lato 
attompt ? What is it Uke — and on which side — the voioe of the 
connt^ of which we have heard so much ? Where are those hearta 
which were said to be beating for the Prince ?' 

He conld not oontain bis Indignation and wiath at the folly which 
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had plnnged ns all in such misery, but inTeighed withont ceasing at 
the cruelty and recklessness of those in London who caused the 
whole bnsiness. But when he perceived that bis words sank so 
deep in my beart, that I was falling into a kind of melancholy er 
despair, he changed the talk, and would speak no more in tbis 
gloomy way of the rising or its conseqnences. On the contrary, he 
assumed the bearing and manner of one who is on a pleasant jonmey. 
Thongh each step was in three f eet of snow, and we made no more, 
bat sometimes much less, than two miles in an hour, he langhed 
and sang as he went, insomnch that I shonld have thonght bim 
wanting in sensibility had I not perceived that he was playing a 
part in order to divert my thonghts. And always — can I ever be 
sufficiently gratefnl to bim, or pray eamestly enough for bis spiri- 
tnal and temporal good ?— carefnl for such comf ort and alleviation 
as he could procure for me, bargaining when we stopped for a good 
bed for me, and if possible a bed in a room by myself with no other 
women, because these were sometimes rough and rüde ; and at 
York be bought a great soft rüg, which he tied upon the saddle in 
such a way that he could f old it over and wrap my f eet, which 
before had been almost frozen. He carried with him always a 
bottle of cordial, or strong waters, with which to refresh me (and 
himself also) when I was f aint. As for the f atigue of the joumey, 
that had to be bome with patience, but the sufTering — nay, the 
torture — ^be endured for himself without repining, though he re- 
lieved it for me I Truth to say, it was a f earf ul journey ; for the 
sun never once showed bis face, nor did the snow cease falling, or 
the frost cease to continue, or the cold wind of the north to change. 
All the towns were alike, and every village a copy of the village we 
passed two hours before — covered up with deep drif ts of snow ; so 
that not only did it seem to me as if I must spend the rest of my 
lif e in plodding through the snow, but as if I had never done any- 
thins eise, the former part of it having been a dream. Further, I 
could not but f eel, which Mr. Hilyard had put into my mind, as if 
Heaven itself was showing its displeasure at our enterprise. Could 
the Lord, af ter all^ be on the side of a Usnrper ? If so, where 
was the Bight Divine of which we had been told so much ? 

' It is by travelling,* said Mr. Hilyard cheerfully, diverting my 
thonghts, and pretending to enjoy the joumey, * that we learn the 
World and watch the manners of men. I have always envied the 
great travellers of whom we read : Herodotus, Ulysses, Marcus 
Polos Venetus, Christopher Columbus, Sir Francis Drake, and 
others, though none of them, I think, had worse weather and worse 
roads than we. Therefore it is the greater merit to bear up cheer- 
fully and keep a brave heart as you do, Miss Dorothy ' — ^here I 
lif ted my head and pushed back my hood a little. Alas ! the same 
falling of the snow, the same drifts against the ti-unks, the boughs 
droopmg with the weight — when would this joumey end ? * Like 
them,' Mr. Hilyard continued, * I would take ship and sail for dis- 
tant islands, and resolve the many doubts which beset those who 
would constinct the map£a mundi, Perhaps upon the way I shonld 
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enconnter EÜas Artif ex, the Wandering Jew, who mnst be by this 
time an accomplished geographer. Then I wonld leam whether 
tbere be a bigb rock of loadstone, or whetber it be the pole star 
which canseth the compass to point one way ; where is the king- 
dom of Prester John ; whether the story of the great bird Backe 
in MadagajBcar is trae, and if he can of a yerity carry an elephant ; 
what is the canse of the Nile's annual rising, what of the cnrrents 
in the AUantic ; what is the onÜet of Üie Gaspian Sea ; whether 
Monnt Gancasns be higher than the Pico of Teneriffe ; whither go 
the birds in winter, and if it be tme that in Mnsoovy is a race of 
men who sleep all the winter like dormice ; where was the site of 
the earthly Paradise — ^with many other great and important qnes- 
tions not to be solved except by traveUing to those plax^es.' 

And so on, talking continnady, and f ordng me to listen, lest per- 
chance I might fall into that kind of Stupor of which dnnng those 
da3r8 he was very mnch afraid. 

In a Word, it was the most frightfnl jonmey ever woman nnder- 
took. Eyen now, I dream of it sometimes — and in my waking 
moments it seems to have been a dream — and always along that 
white, silent and terrible road, there was present bef ore my eyes 
the Vision of a scaffold and a block, with the glittering steel of the 
axe, and in my mind the story of that Israelitish woman who spread 
sackcloth upon the rock, ana watched there day and night, so that 
neither the oeasts of the field nor the f owls of the air shonld touch 
the hanging corpses of her sons. 

CHAPTER XXVin. 

LORD CREWE. 

So, at last, we came to Stene, Lord Grewe*s place in Northampton- 
shire. 

Now, while we drew near to the park-gates, and were thinking 
how best to convey a message to her ladyship, there passed ont a 
gentleman of grave and reverend appearance, in cassock and füll 
wig, whom I judged might be in the Bishop*s service. So I stopped 
him, and asked him dvilly if he was perchance bis lorddiip's cmap- 
lain. 

^ I un,' he replied, in some sorprise at the qnestion. * Why, my 
good girl ?' 

* Teil him, Mr. Hilyard,* I said. ' Teil him all.' 

* Sir,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' this yonng lady is not what she seems. 
She is Miss Dorothy Forster, sister of Mr. Thomas Forster the 
yonnger, who lately commanded the rebel army, and niece of Lady 
Crewe. We are on onr way to London ; but first she woold have 
speech, if it may be, with her ladyship.' 

*Whatr cried the clergyman. *Have yon not heard? Good 
Heaven ! Her ladyship hath been dead these six weeks and more 1' 
Dead ! Ladv Crewe was dead I Then was I friendless indeed. 

* She died,' ne went on, ^ of a fit or convnlsion, cansed, we are 

i^ured, bjT hör ftwetjr oa l««g*Qing tbat » wwT»Qt was out for tho 
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apprehension of her nephew. She never leamed the news of his 
nsing, which was kept from her by order of my lord, f or fear of 
greater anziet^. She died on the 16th day of October.' 

' The Stars in their coorses fight against ns,' said Mr. Hilyard, in 
constemation. ' Terror nbique tremor, timor ondiqne et ondique 
terror.* 

* Who are yoo, sir, pray ?' asked the chaplain, astonished to hear 
Latin from the mouth of a blacksmith. 

^I was formerly Mr. Forster's tator, and have since been his 
Steward. I am in disgoise, partly becanse I also was with the in- 
snrgents, and am not deairons of being taken. But, sir, conld we 
speak with his lordship ?' 

' My lord is mnch broken by the death of her ladyship. Tet, I 
donbt not that he will receive her niece.' 

He took ns into the park, and so into the hall of the honse fa 
great and stately honse it was, thongh not so fine as that of Bishojy s 
Anckland or the Castle of Dnrham), and begged me to wait a f ew 
moments while he sought his lordship. 

Lord Crewe was sitting in his library in a high-backed armchair, 
a book on the table beside him, and a great coal-fire bnming. 

* Come, child !* he said, holding out both hands ; ' come, kiss 
me f or thy dear aonfs sake I Thon hast heard my irreparable 
loss.' 

* I have just learned it, my lord, to my infinite sorrow. For, oh I 
I have lost her to whom I looked for help at this moment, and she 
is gone ; and I may now lose my brother, who is a piisoner, and on 
his wav to London to be thed.' And so, weeping and aobbing, I 
feil at his lordship's knees. 

*Ay,* he said, laying his hand upon my head, *weep and cry, 
child I Youth hath tears ; age hath none. Life hath nothing leit 
for me : I have lost all, my dear. Thon art strangely like her when 
she was young. Stay with me awhile, and let me comf ort myself 
by merely looking upon thy face. Nay, I have heard of thy mis- 
f ortunes. Tom is a prisoner. Fools all I f oold all I Yet I wamed 
him ; I admonished him. This it is not to listen to the counsel of 
an old man. What would you do for him ?' 

* With permission, my lord, we would go to London and try to 
save him,* Mr. ELilyard replied. 

^ Who are you, sir ?' he asked. * Oh, I remember now. It is the 
Terrsß Filius. And how, sir, doth so great and powerf ul a man as 
you propose to tear these rebels from ti[ie gi'asp of Justice ?' 

* As yet, my lord, we know not ; but we hope that a way will be 
opened. There are, first, the chances in our favour. The Court 
may take a lenient view, seeing that so many are involved ; or there 
is the clemency of the King.' 

^ Pass on to the next chance,' said the Bishop. * Build not on the 
clemency of Eängs.' 

* Why, my lord, if he is to be tried, there is not mnch more to be 
said. But perhaps he may not be tried at alL A pardon might bo 

pioeur^d by frieuds ia high place«' 
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* In this matter, sir, look not to me f or help. I am now old. All 
my friends, if I haye any lef t, are on the other aide.' 

' Then, my lord, aaying yonr presence, there are juries to be in- 
fluenced ' 

* They will not be so f oolish as to try them by a jnry.' 

' Next, there are, my lord, asking yonr pardon, guards to be oor- 
mpted, as has been done in many famons examples.' 

' Tnah — ^tnali 1 teil me not of these secrets. 1 on will want money, 
sir, and mnch money. Man, let me look at yon füll in the Jhce. 
Tour eyes seem honest. In these times, and in such a Service, the 
scarcity of honest men is lamentably feit. Yet yon seem honest, 
and yon haye prored faithfnl. Snppose, Dorothy, child, I were to 
find von Üie money— doth Tom trnst this man ? To be sxure, he 
wonla trnst any man who offered. It is their easy temper, not their 
iU-f ate, which hath mined the Forsters.' 

* We have trusted him, my lord, f or fifteen years.' 

' Look ye, sirrah 1* his lordship shoQk his long and lean f orefinger 
in the face of Mr. Hilyard. ' Look ye, if yon now betray the tms^ 
the malediction of the Chnrch itself shall loUow yon to yonr death 
— and after,' he added solemnly. Then he pansed. ' To do these 
things,' he presenÜy went on, * may reqnire mnch money. He mnst 

be def endea if he l>e bronght to tnal : if he never oome to trial 

How mnch money have yon T 

'We had twenty-fonr gnineas when we left Blanchland. We 
haye spent siz on the road. There are eighteen gnineas left It is 
all our stock.' 

* Eighteen ffnineasi' my lord langhed. *It is a goodly stock. 
Now, sir, I wul give yon a letter to my agent and factor in London. 
He will provide yon with all yon want—nnderstand, aül Do not 
be afraid to ask. My wif e, the most beantif nl and the most faithfnl 
woman in the world, is d^ : alas I I, too, shall f oüow soon ; my 
days will be f ew, and fnll of sorrow. I am old — ^I am eighty-two 
years of age — ^my work is done — ^I have now nothing left bnt medi- 
tation and prayer.' He went on in this way so that I thought his 
mind was wandering with age and tronble ; bnt he did not f orget 
what he designed to say. 'Therefore, becanse she wonld have 
wished it. her nephew, who hath proved a f ool and a companion of 
fools, shall not snjffer, if I can help it, the jnst consequence of his 
f oUy. Go, then, to this man of bnsiness, and let him know who thou 
art ; give him my letter, and, when the time oomes, ask boldly for 
as mnch as will l>e wanted — ^nay, if it cost ten or twenty thonsand 
ponnds he will give it thee.' 

' Oh, my lord I' Mr. Hilyard f airly bnrst into tears. * This is 
princely generosity. I hoped for notmng more than a help to nudn- 
tain my mistress in London. Why, with snch help as this, his 
hononr is as good as free already.' He knelt and kissed his lord- 
ship^s band. 

' Go, f ellow,' Said the Bishop, not nnmoved. ' Bnt remember lest 
they say, as was said to Feter, " Thon also art one of them." Keep 
thiae own nedk oat of the balter, if thou wouldst saye Tom For- 
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Bieres. And, as regards the mon^, waste not : yet spare not. 
Enongh said. And now, Dorothy, if thou wilt stay awhile in my 
poor honse, let me have theo clad in habits more snitable than 
these * 

*I thank yon, my lord, for all yonr kindness ; bnt I cannot rest 
day or night ontil I am in London/ 

So we took OUT letter, with a füll pnrse of money besides, and 
receiving tbe Bishop 's blessing, went on our way. My aunt was 
dead ; but her affection for her own f amily survived in the remem- 
brance of her hnsband. 

I never saw so great a change in any man as was wronght in Mr. 
Hilyard by the prospect of this money. He capered and leaped, he 
danced and sang npon the heavy road. 

' Why,' he said, * we are made men now t Let ns rejoice. Let us 
concert our plans.* 

He devised a thonsand plans, bnt none of them snited, and he 
began again every honr with a new one. Most, indeed, seemed to 
me as anreal and improbable as the intrigne of a comedy or the 
plot of a tragedy. He seemed to mnltiply difficnlties in order to 
get rid of them by sndden surprises. Nevertheless it pleased him, 
and it begniled the joumey, wMch continued as cold as before, bat 
was not so miserable, because we now had money and conld dwell 
apon the f ntare with a little hope. Indeed, it passed all ander- 
Btanding to think that I started on this long andcostly joamey with 
Bach an end in view, and no more in money than twenty-fonr 
gaineas! Bat then I only knew, conceming money, that, in 
Northamberland, with a gainea one can keep a honsehold for nigh 
npon a month. As for money of my own, I never had any. 

*With money,' went on Mr. Hüyard, ^dongeons are opened, 
prison-bars removed, and captives set free. With money, justice 
may be boaght, as well as injnstice. With money, good may be 
accomplished as weU as evil. Why, the history of the world is the 
history of bribing. I could narrate endless examples * 

He did ; and daring several days he instracted me in the part 
which bribes had played in the progress of the world. So that in 
the end it seemed to me as if nothing, good or bad, had ever been 
accomplished withoat a bribe and a pretence. Bat sach knowledge 
doth not tend to edification. 

It was on the 9th day of December that we drew near to London. 
Kow. as we walked along the road we became aware of a great stir 
and oastle, many men and women hastening soathward, the same 
way as we were going, as if impelled by desire to see some wonderfnl 
show. The road was also covered with Waggons, carts, and horsemen. 

* This,' said Mr. Hilvard, with pride, ^is what happeneth daily in 
the great roads which lead to London.' 

* Tes,' I said. ' Bat why do all the people wear f avoars ?* 

This he did not know ; bat he asked one, and presently came back 
to me with pertuibed countenance. ^Miss Dorothv ' he whispered, 
' we are none too soon. This day the prisoners will oe marched into 
London.' 
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It was the yery day when the procession of prisoners amyed. 
We were to see them pass, wiUy-nilly ; f or there was no tuming 
back without exciting distrast, and the people were very fierce and 
angry. Mr. Hilyard eyen bonght a fayonr f or himself and another 
f or me, to ayert suspicion. Thus decorated, we f oUowed with the 
stream of conntry people who flocked along the road. They were 
all going, we leamed, to a place called Highgate, where there is a 
lof ty hill from which London may be yiewed Ttbey say Whittington, 
while sitting here npon the grass, heard the bculs of Bow calling him 
back) ; and they were flocking to see the most wonderfnl show f or 
many a long year, namely, thI^ee hnndred English ^entlemen led in 
trimnph along the way for the mob to jeer at and insnlt. Truly a 
znagnanimons thing for a yictor and a Christian King to command ! 

a the conntry people came to Highgate in their smocks, the town 
people came ont in their greasy coats ; there were thonsands on the 
hill and on the slopes ; where the road sloped downward throngh 
hedges and trees, now white and heayy with snow, we saw the 
mignty mnltitnde rolling to and fro like wayes near tiie shore, and 
heard them roaring like the wayes that beat upon the rocks. Some 
Standing near ns said aloud that the prisoners wonld neyer reach 
the town, bat be tom to pieces npon the road. 

* Take conrage/ said 3u*. Hilyard. * Look 1 there is a detachment 
of Gnards to conyoy them saf e, let the mob roar as lond as they 
please.* 

PresenÜy I perceiyed the melancholy procession slowly coming 
towards ns. Alas ! alas ! Was this the end ? Was it for this that 
my lady flnng down her fam and I with joyfnl heart applanded and 
approyed the deed ? They aefiled slowly past ns, riding two abreast, 
and diyided into f our detachments or companies. The arms of eyery 
man were pinioned behind him ; his horse was led by a f oot soldier 
carrying a mnsket with fized bayonet ; each diyision was preceded 
by a troop of horse with drawn swords, their dmms insnlting the 
unhappy prisoners by beating a trinmphal march in derision. 

As this miserable procession marched past the people crowded in 
on eyery side, crying ont the most frightfnl imprecaöons, of which 
' Papists I Bloody Catholics and mnrderers !' were the least injniions. 
Most of the gentlemen thns insnlted rode by prondly with head 
erect, as if Üiey were in a triumphal procession. Was it possible, I 
asked myself, that Englishmen conla thns come out to insnlt the 
fallen ? 

In the last diyision rode the English noblemen, and with them 
my nnhappy brother. He sat with hangii^ head, his hands tied 
behind bim, his cheek pale. Alas! poor Tom! What were hia 
thonghts ? ' He knows not,' whispered Mr. Hilyard, ^ of the letter 
in my pocket.' Beside him rode Mr. Patten, his chaplain. He, for 
his paii, seemed prond of his position ; he looked abont him cheer- 
fnlly, and nodded his head to the crowd, which assailed him with 
ihe Cilest language. ' He is a braye man,' said Mr. Hiljrard. ' It 
repents me wat I called him Creeping Bob. I haye f orgiyen him 
his Oxford biuiness.' As for Lord Derwentwater, he sat npright^ 
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his ejes bright, bis cbeek floshed, lookiug ndther to ihe right nor 
to the lef t. 

* Draw your hood closer,' Mr. Hilyard whispered ; * this rabblo 
must not see yonr tears/ 

When the last of the Dragoons wbo brought np the rear had 
gone, the mob crowded in and ran along the road behind. Thcre 
were lef t only the decent sort. One of those, dressed soberly in a 
brown coat, said to me, gravely : 

* Yonng woman, this is a ßorry sight, bnt yet a joyf ul for honest 
folk. Remember that these men are the enemies of freedom. I 
desire not the blood of any man ; bat I pray above all things for 
continnance of liberty, especially of conscience and opinion. Keep 
thy tears, then, for a better cause.' 

' Alas, Sir !' I conld not refrain from saying, ' what if a woman 
have friends — a brother, even — among them ?' 

* Madam ' — ^he took off his hat — * I ask yonr pardon, and I pray 
for a happy deliverance for your friend^-or brother.' 

He went away, but this imprudence frightened Mr. Hilyard 
mightily, and he hastened to push on down the hill. 

CHAPTEB y^TT, 

IN LONDON. 

In this way we came to town, where ray first night was füll of 
dreadf ul dreams, and my sleep troubled with the sight of the poor 
prisoners marching along the road amid the derision and the hoot- 
ings of the mob. But at the end of the road there was a black 
scaffold and a gibbet beaide it, with hansing ropes ; a block, and a 
man with an aze : and beside me stood no oÜier than my maid, 
Jenny Lee, saying, as she pointed to Tom, ^ Great name ; great 
blame,' as she had said on the Eye of St. John. 

The place where I was lodged was in a street near Dmry Lane, 
called Great Wyld Street, at the house of one John Purdy, a cousin 
of John Purdy, the Bamborou^h blacksmith, himself bom at Lucker, 
but come to London to seek bis f ortune in that trade, and knowing 
me yery well when I was little. He was married to a buzom young 
London woman, and had a f amily of f our or flve children, being a 
thrivins tradesman. His wif e, a decent, kind-hearted body, though 
a stickler for the Protestant Succession, and of the Independent 
sect, was curious at first to look upon the sister of the General 
Forster of whose doings evervone had lately heard so much (the 
people, I know not why, callea him the ^ Man under the Böse,' and 
he was popnlarly supposed to be the chief mover and agent in the 
whole affair). 

'Sometimes,' said Mr. Hilyard, * populär belief s make history. 
Can it be that CatiUne was only an instrument, and Spartacus a 
tool ? Will his honour, the dupe of craf ty and designinff men, go 
down to posterity as the fabricator of the whole business r 

In the moming the good woman made a hundred excuses to come 
into my room : äe had a log of ship-timber fresh come up from 
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Deptf ord ; ehe would ask my pleasnre conceming dinner and snppcr ; 
ehe conld get me some fine fresh fish — and always with sometning 
abont the prisoners. 'They were foUowed with shonting and 
cnrses/ she said, in her desire to comf ort me, * all throngh the town 
and as f ar as the Tower, where they have placed the lords ; they 
aang songs mnning along beside them, and dangled warming-pans 
ont of the Windows. As f or Lord Derwentwater, they say he is as 
handsome as the day, and never lowered his head or made the least 
sign that he heard a word ; he might have been going to his wedding 
instead of his death, the poor yonng gentleman I As f or the gen- 
Üemen, some of them are in Newgate. 'Tis a pity ! Mercy, they 
aay, will be shown to none, bnt all will be hanged. Oh dear f Tes, 
hanged, drawn, and qnartered, and their lega and heads set np on 
Temple Bar. A thousand pities, to be snre !' 

It was cold comf ort, indeed, that this good woman gave me. Her 
hnsband, however, was better. He came to offer me his best Services, 
and if there was anything he conld do f or his hononr or f or me,' to 
let him know ; he said that, of conrse, he recognised Mr. Hilyard in 
his disgnise as a conntryman, f or which he snpposed there was good 
reason ; bnt he was a North-coontr^an, and knew the respect dne 
to the Forsters, and how to keep a qniet tongue in his head, especially 
where his wif e was concemed. 

Early next moming Mr. Hilyard himself came to see me. He 
was now transf ormed again, f eeling as much pleasnre in this, his 
second disfirnise, as a child feels in a new toy. He was, if yon 
please, a physician, with an immense great wig, a black coat, and 
sword — very grave, but with nose in the air ; he rode in a hackney- 
coach, because, he said, no one regardeth a physician who walks ; 
besides, it was sizteen years and more since he had sat in a gla»- 
ooach. I do not know that there was any necessity f or this caref nl 
disgnise, seeing that no one in London knew him, and that all who 
were with him in the rebel army were dispersed or prisoners. Bat 
he thonght so, and it gave him confidence. Besides, he feit himself 
a Beeret agent or officer of Lord Crewe, and therefore bonnd, I 
snppose, to spend his monoy. 

* My Lord Bishop,' he said, * will approve of this disgnise when 
he hears of it. Money cannot be better laid out than in aiüfices 
which prevent snspicion. Until onr plan is completed and we are 
ready for action, we mnst lie qniet and snng, and take care to give 
no occasion for talk.' 

He then sat down and proceeded with his news. Bnt first I 
remarked in him a great viyacity and air of enjoyment. He said 
that it was the noise of the London streets and the smeU of ihe 
London air which raised and exhilarated his spirits, so Üiat he feit 
an nncommon li^htness of heart, althongh the circomstances of this 
retom to his native air were so nnhappy. 

' And now,' he said, * I mnst teil yon that his hononr is lodged in 
Newgate, with seventy or eighty of the gentlemen, and the r^ are 
in the Fleet and Miurshalsea^ except the lords, who are all in the 
Tower. So mnch I leamed in the coffee-honse on Lndgate Hill, 
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whither I repaired after buying these clothes at second-hand in the 
HfinoiieB. The talk is of nothing bnt the rebels and the prisoners. 
It is sizteen years and more since last I smelt the tobaoco and the 
coffee. I hope yon like this wig ; it cost me three guineas, and was 
the property of a great physician now deceased. AU the talk, I say, 
is of the prisoners. They say the insnlts of the mob were incredible. 
The mob is now fired with a noble zeal f or the Protestant Sacces- 
sion, and hath grown mighty pious. It is-a religions fervour which 
is too hot to £ist^ but may yet prove disastrous to onr friends. I 
have fonnd a lodging in Great Qneen Street, not far from here and 
oonvenient f or Jiraij Lane Theatre, where I can lie snug. I have 
told the landlady, who is a respectable widow woman, that I am a 
physician from the country, come to town on bnainess. I have paid 
ner a f ortnight in advance to prevent questions being asked. And 
now comes another piece of news which wiU indeed astonish yon. 
Last üight I went to the theatre to divert myself / 

* To divert yonrself I Oh, Mr. Hilyard I did yon come to London 
to divert yonrself ?' 

*Nay — nay — ^but, beüeve me, when nothing can be done, it is 
good to relieve the mind. We must not think of one thinff only, 
or we might presently fall into a melancholy, a lethargy, and so be 
able to eSect nothing. Consider, pray, how long and painfnl hath 
been the jonmey to London, and with what sad thonghts and 

floomy forebodings we lengthened the miles. Believe me, Miss 
>orothy, not f or Üie pleasure of the acting did I go, but as medidne 
or physic to the sonl.' 

He spoke so eamestly that one conld not bnt f orgive him. Besides, 
it was sixteen years since the poor man had seen the theatre. 

' The piece was the " Cobbler of Preston.*' But never mind the 
piece, altiiough it was, f or that matter, admirably played. Yet more 
nre might have been expressed bv him who playeid — but, I f orget ; 
my news has nothing to do with the play. I wonld you had been 
in the house to see the brave show, the beanx and the modish ladies. 
I oonld have wept to think of the old times when I used to go there 
whenever I comd find a sixpence f or the gallery, or a shifiing f or 
the pit. The house quite füll, and the talk about nothing but the 
brave bearing of the prisoners. Mostly my Lord Derwentwater was 
commended, oecause of all he seems to have the poorest chance of 
escape. They have already begun to hang them in Liverpool, it is 
said.* 

* But your news — ^jrour news, Mr. Hilyard I' 

' It is that the pnncipal f emale character was played — ^you will 
never guess I It was pkved — you were never so surprised in all 
your lif e — and played with so great a fire, such justness of gesture 
and looks, such perf eot command of the part ana knowledge of the 
lines as astonished me— by none other, if you please, than your own 
maid — Jenny Lee I' 

* Why,' I Said, * I heai*d that she had joined the players. There is 
no reason, ^at I seeu for surprise. She was a clever girl, and I 
hope she has remained good.' 
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' Oh r he Said. ' Are von not snrprised ? Shonld von wonder if 
I, beginninff as a humble cnrate, were to become Archbishop of 
Canterbary ? Or if a lad who sweeps out the chunbers of a bamster 
were to become Lord Chancellor? Or if a dmmmer-boy shoold 
grow to command the amiy ? Tet, believe me, this is what Jenny 
Lee has done. Among actresses she is a Bishop, a General, a Lord 
Chancellor. Indeed she deserves her ffood f ortone, if erer woman 
did.' * 

*By reason of her good conduct.' 

' Nay ; what matter her conduct, good or bad ? On the stage she 
is Calista, Almeria, Gelinda, what you will ; off the stage we have 
nothing to say or think of her, any more than of any ouer woman. 
I mean that she hath become a most accomplished and wonderfnl 
actress. Bat this is not all. After the plav was orer I went to the 
stage-door, and begged that a letter might be taken to Mistress Lee 
from an old friend. It was bnt a line that I wrote, asking that an 
old friend from Northmnberland might see her. Now be prepared 
f or a new snrprise. She came down in a f ew minntes, bnt knew me 
not, so that I had to whisper my name ; and then, withont saying a 
Word, she took my band and led me to her own coach. " Gome," äe 
Said, " and hare snpper with me, and teil me alL" ' 

* Her own coach ? Jenny Lee*s coach V 

' Why, I Said, did I not, that she is a qneen among actresses? Of 
conrse she has her coach, and coachman too. She lives in Red Lion 
Square, a very convenient and f ashionable part of town, though 
Bomewhat f ar from the theatre. I f ound in her lodgings no other 
person than Mr. Frank Badcliffe.' 

*I think,* I Said, *that a sentleman of bis birth might be more 
choice in his Company. Did ne, too, go to the theatre, or to sup with 
a play-actress, to divert his mind T 

' But,' he repeated, * she is a veiT great actress indeed. However, 
there is not much diversion f or mx, Frank. To begin with^ I saw 
clearly that the poor young gentleman is melancholy mad m love 
with Jenny. She can ao with him what she pleases. You remember 
the stränge thing you saw at Dilston. She Orders and he obeys. 
Tet he looks little like a lover, and is so wom and thin that you 
would not know him. He says that had he known of the risinff he 
would have hnrried to the north to join bis brother, but he had no 
hint or suspicion of it. The poor young gentleman, with his hacking 
cough, would have been killed in a week. I told him^ that, so far 
as I Gould leam, the Earl had no hint or suspicion of it either, and 
that, f or his own sake, his friends were well pleased that he had not 
joined that unfortunate enterprise. I then ezplained the cause of 
my Coming to London, and the manner. which greaÜy affected Jenny 
(whose heart, I am sure is good, though she be an actress). She shed 
tears, and inquired if in any way she might help us in our business.' 

' Why,* I Said, ^ the Försters must be sunk low indeed, if they 
must stoop to seek the aid of an actress who was once a servant- 
maid.* 

Mr. Hilyard replied nothing. 
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* To be Bnre,* I went oil * you yonrself seem inf atnaled with the 
girl. Is it not intolerable that she shonld steal away the senses 
of a yoTmg gentleman with her sorceries ? And yon woold have me, 
her ronner mistress, go to her f or connsel and aid ?' 

* FoTgiye me/ he replied hombly. ' As f or her sorceries, I donbt 
if they are now, whatever they were once, other than any woman 
can ezercise with black eyes and prettv face, and snch a wit as Jenny 
hath. 'Tis tme she was yonr maid ; bnt she is so no longer. AU 
things mnst have a beginning. Why, I was myself bnt the son of a 
vintner, and have, if Üie tmth be told, sat at the spigot when a boy 
and filled the measnres. Yet was I thonght worthy to be enrolled 
among the gentlemen volnnteers, and to nght beside Lord Derwent- 
water himself at Preston. Jenny was once yonr maid ; bnt she is 
now a great and wonderfnl actress/ 

* Say no more of her, Mr. Hilyard,' I replied. 

' Alas I^ he said, * will the day ever come when ladies will look 
npon actors as they have long since looked npon painters and poets, 
and hold them in eqnal hononr ? Bnt fear not, Miss Dorothy ; 
Jenny, poor girl, shaU not, as she desires, pay her respects to yon. 
Yet she wept, thinking of yonr kindness towuds her.* 

He f orbore at the time to teil me more, bnt afterwards I leamed 
what passed. It seems that, like Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Oldfield, 
and other great actresses, Jenny was continnally besi^ed by troops 
of lovers and gallants, who swarmed af ter her like flies in Angnst. 
I do not know what magic charm there is in her prof ession and 
calling which canseth men to mn af ter an actress ; bnt this I am 
assnred is the case with all of them who are yonng and pretty. 
Among Jenny's comüers were some of rank and high in office, 
whose names (thongh I leamed them) mnst not be mentioned here. 
But she wonld have nothing to say to any of them, being resolved 
npon nothing less than marrying Frank Uadcliffe, who loved her 
with a kind of madness, and on keeping her repntation nnspotted 
f or his sake. Becanse she was an actress, there were stories told 
aboat her, and if these were tme (bnt they were not) she must 
have been the worst of women. She promised Mr. Hiljwl ät that 
snpper that she wonld consider, from her knowledge of the town, 
what was best to be done, and how she shonld work among those 
great gentlemen who dangled af ter her, f or Mr. Forster. As f or 
the Earl, he, she said, was altogether game too high for her : he 
wonld command a host of friends, and it depended on nothing bnt 
the King's clemency or his revenge. But, as for a piain conntry 
gentleman, why, perhap»— she could not say — ana he was the 
General, which made it difßcnlt — but she wonld consnlt with a 
certain great man abont the Oonrt. All this from an actress and a 
gips^r girl, who had been my maid I Bnt stränge things happen 
still in London 1 All this she wonld do, and more if she conld, for 
Miss Dorothy's sake, and for no other's ; unless it might be for Mr. 
Hilyard himself, who first tanght her to act. 

*Her snpper was noble,* Mr. Hilyard continned. * After the 
meals we have taken on the road, it was a f east of Belshazzar. Bat 
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Mr. Frank tonched nothing, conghing grieyously. After supper^M 
had whisky pnnch, the first I have tasted since we lef t the norÜi. 
Alas ! shall I ever drink it again with bis hononr in the Manor 
Honse T Here his eyes oveiSowed. * It cannot be bat we will 
Bomebow get bim off^itber by interest or eise by tbe golden key.* 

I conf ess tbat I was at first bumiliated and sbamed at tbe tbongbt 
of owing anytbing to tbe backstairs influence of Jenny Lee, and I 
rejoice still to tbink tbat in tbe end it was not needed. I do not 
sbare Mr. Hilyard*s admiration of tbe actor's art, nor do I find 
anytbing admirable, unless sbamelessness be admirable, in standing 
np bef ore a tbousand people to recite verses, dressed up in a gilt . 
crown and a silk gown. Bat I was sorry to bear tbe bad news con- 
ceming Frank Radcliffe, whom I resolved npon seeing as soon as 
possible. Meantime, for a few days, notbing could be done, Mr. 
Hilyard said, except to seek oat sacb friends as ndgbt belp ns. 
Now, so nnbappy were we, tbat of all oor friends and coosins — 
wbo are legion— tbere was not one wbo was on tbe otber aide, ex- 
üepting only Lady Cowper. 

In tbe af temoon of tbat day, Mr. Hilyard took me abroad, to see 
Bome of tbe sigbts of London. First, be led me to Drory Lane. 
wbere be pointed out tbe great tbeatre, tbe boose wbere Neil 
Gwynne lived, tbe place wbere Lord Graven, wbo manied Princess 
Elizabetb, bad his palace, and many otber curioas places. Throngb 
by-lanes and narrow passages filled with shops and people be nezt 
led me into the Strand, which is trnly a wonderfol thoroagbfare, 
with, on tbe sontb side, Somerset Honse and the site of tbe old 
SaToy (now in roins), Bnckingbam Hoose, Nortbomberland House, 
and many otbers. Tbe day was very cold, bat tbe ladie-s were 
abroad, some in coacbes and some Walking, the latter mostly 
attended by gentlemen. «Tben Mr. Hilyard showed me tbe Park 
and Spring Gardens, bat I cannot anderstand bow any can call 
them beaatifnl. Perbaps, wben the leaves are on ibe trees, tbe 
long straigbt alleys may look well. 

' Yoa sbonld see tbem,' said my goide, ' in Jane, wben the trees 
are green, and beneatb tbe trees tbe fine ladies and tbe beaax. 
Tbat is, indeed, a sigbt to make one dream of beaven.* 

From tbe Park be led me to Westminster Abbey. Here, as the 
day was growing dark, we wandered in the dim and awfal twiligbt 
among tbe monnments, wbile oar footsteps echoed in the lofty 
roof , and oar voices resounded overbead in gentle thunder. 

* It is a place for praver and meditation,' I said. * Sorely in so 
great a city tbere mast oe many nnbappy/ 

' I donbt it not,' replied Mr. Hilyard. ' The city hath thoosands 
of poor wretches.' 

* Do they come here,' I asked, * to pray and repent T 
He shook bis head. 

*Tbe Chorch of England,' be replied, 'keeps these great cathe- 
drals for tbe spiritoal benefit of the better sort. For tbe baser 
kind, and to forther and encoarage their prayers and repentance, 
there are merdfaUy proyided tbe whipping-post, the pillory, Bride- 
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well, where the lash is not spared, and Newgate, with its gaol -fever, 
its chainfl, its greedy wardei*s, and the Beverend Ordinary, who also 
goeth in the cart to Tyburn with those who are to be hainged/ 

Let me here set down a stränge thing, which I thonght a freak 
of Mr. Hilyard's ; yet to which I consented, becaose one wonld not 
throw away a chance : and in the long-mn, it helped me mucb, and 
perhaps assured me safety, as yon will hear. 

He was always füll of mystery about his plana, sometimes 
throwing ont hints of an armed rescne by means of a Jacobite 
mob ; and at other times dweUing on the necessity of caation, and 
secret cormption of persona in trast. Once, I remember, he pro- 
posed serionsly a f orged pardon and order from the King to let Mr. 
Forster go free. 

' If / he Said, * it was a tragedy we were writing, I shonld say 
that no better plot conld be devised than the escape of the prisoner, 
on the morning of his execution, by means of a forged pardon. 
Bat I doabt whether the difficnlty of deceiving the Govemor, and 
the uncertainty as to the proper form of signatnre— whether paper 
or parchment, how to be worded, how sent to the prison — ^wonld not 
prove fatal to the design.' 

And so with many other notable deaigns. 

One day, however, he inf ormed me that he had considered the 
snbject caj*ef nlly, and was of opinion that steps shonld be taken to 
throw snspicion, af ter the escape, in a false direction ; that he had 
alrcNEuiy leamed, from a certain source, of a sea captain of Wapping 
reported to be an extraordinary villain and most treacherons dog, 
making it his practice to bargain with gentlemen, highwa^en, cut- 
throats, and others, who might desire io change their native air f or 
that of France, f or their conveyance across the water ; and, having 
gotten their money, to betray them f or more pay — ^if he conld get 
i1r-to the messengers and officers. 

* What,' I asked, *• have we to do with snch a desperate villain as 
this ?' 

* Why,' Said Mr. Hilyard, 'remem'ber that we know not when we 
may make onr attempt. We will go to him, the first thing ; we 
will open the bnsiness, naming no namcs ; we will prepare him, 
beforehand, to expect a great personage.* 

I could not nnderstand why. If the man was a villain, why not 
go to an honest man, who wonld truly serve ns ? 

* As f or my plans,' he went on, ^ they are not perfected ; nor can 
they be nntii I have seen his hononr and inspected the groond. 
Bat we cannot b^n too soon, nor can we neglect the least precaation.' 

I knew nothing, as yet, of his plans ; becanse, as I have already 
Said, what he had opencKl to me seemed like the foolish story of a 
play. However, I listened to him in the matter of this Wapping 
]onmey (which, although snch as wonld only be thought of by one 
who had read many plays, tnrned ont, in the long-nm, aseful), and 
we rode thither in a glass-coach. I dressed in my best, concerninff 
which Mr. Hilyard was very particnlar, wishing the f ellow we had 
to do with to take me for a lady of the highest qnality. 
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We came, afier a long driye throngh streets more crowded and 
noisy, and with more tnmnlt, fighting, and blasphemy, than I conld 
have believed possible, to the river-bank, to a place csilled Wapping 
Old Staira, where we lef t the ooach and took boat (if the people in 
the streets swore honibly, those on the river swore mucn worse), 
and were rowed to a small vessel moored in the middle of the 
Btream. The captain, who was on deck, had a chair rigged to a 
vard and lowered f or me, while Mr. Hilyard olamberä np the 
ladder. A most sinister and evil-looking villain he was, with a 
ffreat scar across bis face ; bat he bowed, and tried to smile and to 
look loyal and faithfnl. Judas himself , or Mr. Patten, had not a 
more sinister conntenance. 

^ Here is the lady, captain,' said Mr. Hilyard ; * and not to beat 
abont Üie bosh, seeing that we are all honest people here, and of 
the right sort ' 

' Tndy,' said the captain, with a most forbidding grin, * of the 
right sort/ 

' Let ns come to the point. We will say that her ladyship hath 
a hnsband, brother, father, or lover, anxions, f or reasons of bis own^ 
to change the air. As f or bis lordship's — I mean bis hononr's — 
name, it matters not. The qnestion is, first, f or how mnch yon Avill 
taüse this gentleman abroad and land him on the coast of France.* 

* I will lake him, becanse of bis opinions,' said the honourable 
oaptain, ' f or a bundred and fifty gnineas.* 

Heavens I what a price f or taking a gentleman across the 
Channel I 

' Captain,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' yonr band npon it. It is a chcap 
bargain. This, yonr ladyship,' tnming to me, * is a man of hononr. 
Of that I am inf ormed by friends in whom I can tmst. We may 
rely npon him. He is a man of honour. It may be a month, or 
even more, bef ore we are ready. Bnt here is our man. Lncky we 
are to find a man of hononr ready to onr band.' 

The captain protested that all the world knew him f or a man of 
hononr ; bnt that, as f or waiting, he shonld require ten gnineas a 
week f or keeping the hoy in readiness. 

*Yon shall have it, captain,' said Mr. Hilyard readily. ^Yon 
shall have it. A moderate sum, indeed, f or such a man as yourself . 
But you must be always aboard, f or we may drop down at any hour 
of the day or night.' 

' He is Judas Iscariot the Second, or perhaps bis great-grandson,' 
said Mr. Hilyard, when we were ashore. * We can go home again, 
remembering that this villain will presently make another bargain 
f or bis own advantage, by which he hopes, when he has secnred bis 
money from tiie escaping prisoner, to get a second and perhaps a 
higher price.* 

* How will it serve ns V 

' In this way, that they will first look f or bis hononr, when we 
bave p;ot him out, at Wapping, which will give ns üme.' 

Thu 8«Qiaed very ingeoions * bat meanwhile, how was he to bo 
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got ont ? And here Mr. Hilyard conld only talk abont his plana, 
which were as yet, he said, only half-hatched ; bat he thonght of 
nothing eise day er night, and went each evening, in order to seek 
Inspiration, to the theatre. I blamed him not. It was my brother, 
not he, who was in Newgate ; and snrely no one conld have been 
more generons and faithfol than he doring all that long and terrible 
ride to London. 

CHAPTEB XXX. 

LADY COWPEB. 

Lord Gowpeb's great town-honse was in Linooln's Inn Fields, at 
the north- west oomer. I went in the moming, hoping to find there 
my consin (who was now a Ladv of the Chamber to the Princess 
of Wales) &ee from visitors, and more open to hear my case ; and 
bv the advice of Mr. Hilyard, who accompanied me, we hired a 
glass-coach f or the visit, so that the impudent lacqneys and f ootmen 
shonld not f ail to pay ns the respect which they withhold whenever 
the ontward appearance of a visitor doth not prociaim his qnality 
and rank. Certainly, I think these London yarlets are a disgrace 
to the manners of the City. It matters little what snch gentry 
think of one ; bnt it was of sreat importance not to be thmst aside 
and kept waiting in the hau among the jeers and ribaldry of tiiis 
people, who are thns badlv behayed becanse their masters do not 
correct them as they shomd. Kever were any stable-bpys, f or in- 
stance, better mannered than Tom*s, becanse he always went among 
them, as he went among his does, whip in band. 

There was a little crowd abont the door, consisting partly of 
tradesmen waiting to see the honsekeeper or her ladyuiip, partly 
of footmen in liyery, and partly of persons, perhaps gentlemen, 
looking f or the most part anxions and decayed, waiting to present 

{»etitions, or to have andience of the Lord Chancellor. Mr. Hilyard 
^ me in the coach, and conversed f or a f ew minntes with a great, 
insolent-looking f ellow in my lord's livery. I saw him put money 
(it was a whole gninea) into the man's band. 

^ Teil my lady,' he said, ' her consin desires to have Speech with 
her.' 

Upon this the man went away, bnt presenüy retnmed, and Mr. 
Hüj^uhI inf ormed me that her ladyship wonld see her consin. 

It was stUl so early that Lady Gowper was sitting in her break- 
f ast-room, three ohildren pla3ring ronnd her on the floor. I desire 
before everything eise to testify that, thongh my consin, Lady 
Gowper, was the wif e of a ^^reat Whig Lord and Minister of State, 
nothing conld have been kinder than her reception of me, whose 
brother she conld not bnt regard as a principal cause of all t)ie 
tronble, and nothing more friendlv than her continned interest in 
my case, and thonghtfnl advice. At this time she was abont thirty 
years of age, having been bom at Ghipwell, in Dnrham, in the year 
1685, and was married in 1706 to Loid Gowper, then Keeper of the 

Oroftt 3^ (Bb9 cU^ 9«Ten yowis latv q| ^^ brokeu bwl^ three 
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months after her bnsband, and is now, I cannot donbt, having been 
so good a woman, far happier tban she ever hoped to be). This 
virtuous and amiable woman showed in her lovely face the Tirtnes 
and graces with which she was so bountifully endowed. Her 
f eatnres were straight and regulär ; her eyes füll and soft — ^my own 
still shed tears, even to think of her. When I entered the room she 
rose and came to meet me. 

* Cousin !' she said, giving me both her hands, *I have not leamed 
your name, but I give you welcome. Sit down and teil me what is 
yonr trouble — you have great trouble written on your face, my 
dear — and how I can best nelp you.* 

But at these kind words — almost the first I had heard since the 
trouble began — ^my courage gave way, and I feil into a passion of 
crying and sobbing. Yet I had not cried once, except with my 
Lord Grewe, since Mr. Hilyard brought me the dreadf ul news. She 
took my hands in hers and kissed me, crying with me, I think. 

*■ Teil me, my dear,' she said presenüy, * teil me, if you can, who 
you are.* 

' Alas I' I repHed, * I am Dorothy Forster.' 

*What?' she said, her eyes füll of compassion. 'You are my 
beautif ul cousin Dorothy ? My dear, I have heard of you : like 
poor Lady Grewe, whom this trouble has killed, you could find no 
one good enough f or you in the north, and must needs wait f or a 
Prince. My poor child I I cannot say that I am glad to see you, 
for, indeed, this is a most grievous and terrible business. Yet, try 
to keep up your heart while we consider what may be done. In the 
first place, there is no hurry, we have time bef ore us : my lord says 
that the trials of the Peers are certain to come first, but we cannot 
teil when they will come on. As for your brother Tom— I have 
Seen him, and I wished him to come here of ten, but he wonld never 
pay his court to ladies, and preferred his Jacobite coffee-house— if 
he were tried to-day or to>morrow, in the present temper of the 
Court and the town, there can be no doubt of the sentence. You 
will gain by waiting. But, oh I my dear, consider his offence. He 
was the General of the Eufflish f orces. He is not an ordinary rebel. 
He is as bad as the Earl oi Mar or Lord Kenmure. Do not suffer 
him to be hopeful, but rather let him prepare for the worst. And 
do you, Dorothy, work your best for him meanwhile.' 

Then she asked me where I was lodging, and promised to procure 
for me, if she could, an order to see Tom in Newgate. All visitors, 
except such as had permission, were as yet ref used admission ; but 
this restriction was speedily broken through in favour of those who 
had money wherewith to bribe the officers of the prison. 

*■ I know not,' she went on, •* what may be the mind of the King, 
but I am very sure that the Ministers will desire that the examples 
shaU be as f ew as possible. Why, why did not Tom Forster f ollow 
the example of so many others, and escape by the way ?' 

I knew not that any escaped on the way. 

' I suppose,' I replied, * that his honour was concemed« Othen 
might run away, but not the General who surrendered.' 
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'Kay, bnt the King's honottr is not concemed in granting a 
pardon to the leaders. Yet it is early to talk of these things. 
Now, child, come to aee me of ten : this week I am in waiting : I 
have told the Princess already that poor Tom is my cousin : bat of 
com^e she can do nothing — yet. My dear, he should have escaped. 
0hl they shonld all have escaped! I have no patience with the 
punctilio of men who led so crazy an enterpnse. Why, if the 
threatened end were not so terrible, they wonld all be the langhing- 
stock of the country. Dorothy, my dear Dorothy, why did yon let 
them do it ?' 

* Indeed,' I said, ' we believed what we were told : and, alas 1 the 
women were worse than the men. We were told— Colonel Ozbrongh 
and Gaptain Gascoigne said so — that the whole country was with 
ns : the army wonld mutiny : the people wonld rally round ns — 
what did they not say ?* 

* As f or these agitators, at least,' said Lady Cowper gravely, * I 
tmst that füll justice will be doue.' 

* Yet all the way to London,' I told her, * we heard nothing but 
curses on the Prince and all his party, and the Pope. Not once in 
all that long ride did we find a man who prayed f or his retum.* 

Then she asked me how I came to London, and when she heard 
that it was on horseback, through all the di'eadf ul weather, she 
threw up her hands in wonder. 

* Is there any,' she cried, ^ bnt a brave Northnmberland girl who 
wonld take such a ride ? But who came with yon, Dorothy ?' 

Should I teil ? Yet I knew she would not betray me. 

* My brother's steward ; f ormerly his tutor — Mr. Hilyard. Oh ! 
Lady Cowper, hush ! let me whisper. He, too, was with them, but 
he escapea. To bring me to London he dressed himself like a 
blacksmith, and me like a country- wench. Now he waits f or me at 
your door, disguised as a grave pnysician. I have placed his lif e in 
your hands ! But, without him. I am helpless indeed.' 

' His lif e is saf e with me, my cnild ; but I would willingly converse 
with a rebel who thus pnts his head in the lion*s mouth.' 

She rang a hand-bell, and ordered a f ootman to bring to her the 
genÜeman who was waiting f or me. 

Mr. Hilyard came, wearing a face of the greatest importance and 
leaming. 

* Pray, sir,* said Lady Cowper, ' pardon me. I am anzious oon- 
ceming my consin*s hctfdth. She hath snffered ffreat weariness of 
body and trouble of mind of late. Your leamed counsel, I tmst, 
will not be wantin^ in the case. You are doubtless a member of 
the College of Physicians.' 

* I had the honour of stndying medicine, my lady, at the renowned 
üniversity of Leyden,' he replied, without a blush, though the 
f alsehood was so great. 

* Would you be willing to take connsel.with my own physician ? 
I find my consin's cheek pale, and her colour comes and goes. 
These are signs which should not be neglect^d.' 

•MoH willingly, madam, wDl I cousult with your ph^siciaa. 
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Bnt yottr ladyahip need be nnder no pain in Miss Dorothy*s case. 
She snffers from that complaint f or wnich the ancients did worship 
Angerona Dea, videlicet, Fear : bnt in her case it is fear on acoonnt 
of others. It is a disorder which affects the brains only of the 
more noble (the Muses, for example, are said to be melancholy 
becaose their followers are poor). For the remedy of this disorder 
there is, first, the removal of the cause, so that the liberation of bis 
honour, Mr. Thomas Forster the younger, and that of the Earl of 
Derwentwater, will, I pledge my professional skill, leave this lady 
as comely of face and as cheerfnl of aspect as before. Bnt if Üiat 
may not yet be done, I woold prescribe hope, the promise of her 
friends to help, daily prayer, and certain precepts of philosophy, 
with the ose of herbs, such as betony, a spiig of maiigola always m 
her broth, and the fiowei*s of Carduus henedictus, Other simples 
there are, with which I will not weary yonr ladyship/ 

'Indeed, sir, my consin is fortanate in having so leamed a 
physician.* 

She smiled as she said this, bnt Mr. Hilyard bowed low, pnfiBng 
out bis cheeks, and looking so learned and skilf ul a physician that 
eyen I was almost deceived. 

Then she dismissed me, promising faithfnlly to keep my case in 
mind, and to say what she could to help. 

' Do not f orget, howeverj' she addeo, ' that I have the chief of 
mv own family, Mr. Clavenng of Callalee, in Newgate, with many 
other friends and cousins. To think that the poor old gentleman, 
now over seyenty, should have thought to take up arms I Tet, like 
Tom Forster and all the rest, bis esüites are almost mined by free 
hospitality and feasting. Yes, I know, Lady Grewe would have 
given all back to Tom, and so the Forsters of Bamborongh might 
have begun again in greater wealth and state than before. It was 
her dream, poor lady ; and foolish Tom mnst needs break it to 

Eieces and kill the dreamer. Why, I know not, ezcept that he 
oped to repair bis fortnnes by another and quicker way, yet fall 
of danger. Well ; drink, feasting, horse-racing and sport, have 
mined more Northumberland gentlemen of late than all the Scots 
across the Border in the go^ old days. Farewell, brave child ! 
We mnst do our best to remove the cause, most leamed sir, of my 
cousin's sick looks, and then we shall want neither betony, nor 
mariffold, nor — nor the other remedy — what was it V 

' That most noble and sovereign herb, my lady, called Carduu% 
benedictu$,* 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE UNF0BTX7NATE MR. PAUL. 

In three or four days Lady Cowper sent for me again to visit her 
in the moming. She had to teil me that I might now visit my 
brother in Newgate, for they snffered as many as pleased to visit 
the prisoners. fiut that as for the physician, my ^end — ' Child/ 
ehe said, smüiug, * you ought not to have told o&e. Pray folget 
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that I have the man*B secret. Yet was I glad to have seen and 
oonversed with a creatnre so honest and so f aithfnl. Doth he ask 
no rewjupd f or his Services ?' 

How cotdd he, seeing I had nothing in the world to give him, 
Hör had Tom neither ? And the npshot of the whole bosiness to 
him wonld be little short of min, seeing that his occupation was 
gone. Lady Crewe dead ; Tom, if pardoned or reprieved, probably 
withont any means ; I powerless to help ; his own yonth gone (he 
was now at least thirty-seven) — what would the poor man do in 
tfais haord world to get mm a living ? 

'Nay,* Said Ladv Cowper ; 'a gentleman of his gifts can never 
starve, thongh it be long before he finds another patron like Tom, 
and another place to snit his genins so well as the one now in 
jeopardy. But, mjr dear, cantion him carefnlly that he go not near 
Newgate yet, permission or not. Listen : it is whispered that the 
evidence against the prisoners will be f ound in the prison itself — I 
mean, coosin, that wherever there are conspirators there are traitors ; 
and when it comes to danger f or the neck, hononr and f aith have 
bat a poor chance. Ask me no questions, my dear. None of the 

genÜemen, onr consins, we may be sore, wonld consent to save their 
ves by such villainv. I only warn thee. There may be informers 
to tnm King's evidence. This physician — whoever he may be — 
lord I I have no memory — if yon even told me, I have clean and 
^together forgotten where he comes from — ^Leyden was it, or 
Mnscov^? — ^let him not venture within those walls; and, if he 
valne his learned neck, bid him go no more abroad in the streets 
ihan is necessary, and if he can dis^nise his face, let him do so. 
Informers have one f anlt : they will still be showing zeal ; and, 
perhaps, to secure a rebel at lai^e might be thonght by them more 
praiseworth^ than to convict a rebel in prison. As for Tom,' she 
went on, * if he is tried, make him plead {^^ty. It is his onlv 
Chance — since he missed the chance of mnnin^ away on the road. 
M^ dear, if Lady Grewe were living, he certamly wonld never be 
tned at all.' 

She Said this with so much meaning, that one conld not but 
understand her. 

* Perhaps,' I said, *Lord Grewe might be willing to do for 
his wife's nephew what his wife would have done, had she 
lived.' 

She smiled, and looked as if she wonld like to know more. Then 
she said : 

* If that is 00, consin, keep thy Beeret carefullv. Teil me no more ; 
or if yon do teil me, f orget that you have tola me. But best not. 
Has anything ^ret been done? But do not teil me. A woman 
whose husband is the Lord Chancellor must not Imow these things. 
Yet my memory is very short. Oh I cousin, teil me or not, as seems 
jTou best ; but, my dear, be pmdent. Do not hurry, yet waste no 
time.' 

I told her then, aftcr reminding her that my brother's life 
depended on her secrecy, that notlung was yet done, but that we 

16—2 
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had command of a rast great snm of money, and Mr. Hilyard was 
engaged in devising a plan which should be saf e and expeditions. 

^ Mr. Hily^ajd/ she said, * may be an ingenious man ; bat in such 
a case as this an onnce of woman's wit, I take it, is worth a ponnd 
of man's. No donbt he oonld teil ns how men have broken prison 
cdnce the first prison-honse was erected by some Greek king ; that 
is the way men cheat as, and becanse they know history, they think 
they can do everything ; here, howeyer, is no case f or the boring of 
holes throngh the wall. Bemember, my dear, the old stonr of 
Jupiter when he was in loye, and how he got into the tower of the 
nymph. You know the pretty, naughty fable ? By a shower of 
gold, my dear. Take your shower of gold in your own band and 
try. Alas ! how one's tongue carries one away I What has the wif e 
of the Lord Ghancellor to do with showers of gold and Greek 
damsels ? Yet, my cousin, I would to heayen that Tom was gotten 
clean away I I told the Princess of your long march to London 
throngh the snow and frost, and she wept. Do you think your 
Prince would haye wept T 

Now this talk set me a-thinking. For Mr. Hilyard was all in the 
clouds with bis great plans, and talked sometimes as if he was about 
to raise an army, or to besiege Newgate ; and at other times as if 
he was inyenting the plot of some mightjr drama, in which the right 
people always came on the stage at the right time. Yet these yast 
projects were» I suppose, but the preliminaries to some more prac- 
tical scheme. As for what I thought and what I attempted, you 
shall hear presently. 

When I repeatea to Mr. Hilyard some of this conyersation, and 
especially that part of it which related to Eling's eyidence, he feil 
into 80 yiolent a wrath that I thought he would haye had some sort 
of fit. For, surely, he declared, there can be no more dreadful 
wickedness than thus to betray the men with whom you haye swom 
fidelity. We wrote out lists, so f ar as we knew them, of aU the 
prisoners brought to London, and we could think of none capable 
of playing so mean, so treacherous, so contemptible a part. Yet we 
could not choose but take Lady Gowper's waming seriously, and 
Mr. Hilyard, with graye face, promised to mn no risks that he 
could ayoid. 

In spite of bis promise he presently feil into so great a danger 
that he got a temble fright, and for some time lost confidence in 
his disguise, and would not yenture abroad until nightfaU. The 
way of it was this. Some prisoners bein^ brought to London from 
Scotland, he must needs, being assured, m his own conceit, against 
recognition, go stand with the crowd ontside the gates of Neweate 
to see them enter. It was mostl}' a Jacobite crowd, coUected to 
cheer the unhappy men, but there were Whigs among them. Now, 
as Mr. Hilyard, m his sober physician's dress, stood amone tbe rest, 
some one tapped him on the Shoulder, and he tumed and saw that 
it was no other than the Reyerend Mr. William Paul, the clergyman 
who joined the rebels in Lancashire, and escaped throngh haying 
beeoi sent away with letters. He had put off bis cassock, and now, 
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dressed like a piain dtizen of London, was come to see the dismal 
Bhow. 

* Ho I brother/ he whispered. * Do you not know me ? Let na 
go drink a glaas together.' 

* What r said Mr. Hilyard. * It ia Mr. Panl I Did yon recognise 
me in thia disguiae ?' 

* Becogniae yon ? Of conrse I did, for all yonr great wig and 
yoor flober looka.' 

While they were thus conyersing there stepped from the doora of 
the priaon an officer armed with a tmncheon, who laid hia hand 
upon the unfortunate Mr. PauFs Shoulder. 

* In the King's name !' he said, ^ I have a Warrant to arrest the 
body of the Beverend William Panl.' 

So saying, though the crowd pnshed to and fro, and groaned, 
none dared attempt a roscne, and in a moraent the poor man was 
haled within the prison-doors. (He was one of those afterwarda 
ezecnted.) Yon may be snre that Mr. Hilyard was not long in re- 
treatingy and for a f ew daya he did not dare so mnch as to come to 
my lodg^nga 

I thonght continnally of Lady Gowper's words conceming 
woman's wit, bnt came not for a long while into any reasonable 
way of foUowinff her advice, for no other cause, I yerily belieye, 
than that I could not at all nnderstand how to spend the twenty 
thonsand ponnds which Lord Crewe was ready to give ns. When, 
however, I began to go to Newgate (of which I will teil immedi- 
ately), I distinguished a tnmkey or omcer who belonged especially 
to the Goyemor 8 honse ; and, partly at first in the hope that to 
conciliate this f eUow might soften Tom*s lot in prison, I began to 
giye him money. 

He was a cnnning-lookiug rascal, about fifty-fiye years of age, 
with a f ozy face and red twinkling eyes, which from the first f ol- 
lowed me about as if I seemed likely to offer bribes. His fingera 
were cnrly from the taking of f ees, while as for pity towards the 
poor nnf ortunate people in ward, bis heart, I am sure, was nothing 
in the World but a lump of stone ; he looked on eyery prisoner as 
worth so many guineas, and lamented the ezecution of a profitable 
criminal mnch aa a physician laments the death of a profitable 
patient. Finding how greedy he was, and keen aftor money. I 
began to consider if I coidd oot nse him for some more consideraole 
purpose than a careful attention to Tom, for whom, aa he had hia 
own man with him, he could do but little, eyen if he desired. 
Therefore I increased my gifts, dropping each day something hand- 
some into his palm, and pretonding to be grateful for his (supposed) 
kindness to my broÜier. 

* Such goodness,' I said to him, * deseryes a better reward, which 
it shall certainly obtain if the General stops out of prison. To-be 
eure, if one were to find a willing and a friendly heart, that were 
eas^. Ah I how gladly would one reward such a person ! Think 
of it, Mr. Jonas 1' That was bis name. 

Be grinned and oodded, and said he shonld not forget wbat I 
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had Said. Then every day that he aaw me he vonld look at me in« 
quiringly, as if to wonder why I did not nse his Services ; and if he 
got a Chance of speaking to me nnheard, he would whisper : 

* A friendly and a wiUing heart, your ladyship.' 

This was all my secret. While Mr. Hilyard was conoocting great 
schemes and plots, I was simply tiying whether a common servant 
of the gaol would not do the bnsiness f or ns jnst as well as if we 
were to set agoing the whole machinery of a five-act comedy with 
Spanish intr^es and French gorprises. 

And as f or this f eUow, it was perfectly piain to me that, thongh 
perhaps he might play me f alse m the end, he was willing to open 
his ears wide at the mere mention of the words * reward' or ^brioe.* 
Theref ore I kept him on and ofiE, saying nothing more at the time, 
but waiting f or a f avourable opportnni^. 

The time was not yet lipe, f or ontside, not only in London, bat 
oyer the whole connäy, there was snch an nproar that one would 
have thonght it was nothing less than the def eat of the Spanish 
Armada, instead of a handf ol of their own misgnided conntrymen 
rising inopportunely in a righteons canse. The bells of the City 
churches were kept a-danging * bands of men paraded the streets 
with favonrs, shonting and chalien|^iiig the Jacks to come f orth and 
show themseives ; there was fighting, drinking, profane 'swearing, 
lighting of bonfires, and brandishing of warming-pans all day long, 
and, I dare say, all night as well. As f or me, I saw little of it ; 
bat once, going to the prison in a coach, we were stopped b^ a 
dozen half-dranken men, who pressed roand the doors, sweanng 
tiiat I mast drink King George's health, or kiss them all. So I 
drank to the Kinff, wishing in secret that it might choke his 
Majesty, and they laoghed and bade the coachman dnve on. Why, 
what a poor caase that mast be which wants such swaggerers and 
drunken reprobates to def end it I The hatred of the people against 
OS was kept ap, and aggravated as well, by the sermons of the 
London dergymen, especially in Nonconf ormist chapels ; and, 
above aU, by the Whig papers, which continnallv harled dirt at the 
anfortnnate prisoners and the cause f or which they suffered. Lady 
Oowper bade me pay no heed to these things, l)ecanse, she saia, 
nobody regards what the Journals say. Yet it was dreadful to read 
the things that were written about the wives and friends of the 
prisoners. We were assailed as tigresses—but, indeed, I cannot 
repeat what they said ; they also pleased themseives by enumerating 
the possessions and country seats of the rebels, which they confis- 
catea, sold, and distributed long before the prisoners were tried at 
all. And they woold not so much a3 listen to a woid of mercy. 

The first time I went to Newgate, it was ezpecting nothing short 
of andei^gronnd dungeons, chains, gloom, and misery. Yet when I 
was admitted, the wurden (no other than this same Jonas), after 
taktng mv name, and telling me that the General was lying in the 
Govemors house with a few other gentlemen, led the way to a 
targe and comf ortable room on the first floor, which was his 
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Chamber. The ozdy inconyemence about the room was that it 
seired as bedroom, cuning-room, and parlonr all in one. There was 
no clank of chains, and nothing to remind one that it was a prison, 
save the f eeling that between tiie honse and the street was an ante- 
room, with tnmkeys and a strong door. 

It was in the f orenoon ; Tom was sitting beside a brlght coal-fire, 
his wig and hat lying on the bed, and bis head in a warm linen 
nightcap. Opposite to him sat Mr. Patten, and both were smoking 
tobacco, early as it was. Bnt they were silent, and the3r looked sad. 
As f or the chaplain, who had made so brave a show riding among 
the prisoners. he was now pale of cheek and heavy of eye. 

'Dorothy! cried Tom, springing to his feet. *Why, I knew 
that she wonld come to London alter me I Did I not say so, parson ? 
'Tis a braye girl. Kiss me, lass. So — now what news ? What 
will Lady Crewe do? What doth her ladyship say? Will she 
among her friends ' 

* Alas, Tom I' I said ; *Lady Crewe is dead. She died two months 
ago, after a kind of fit, or convnlsion, f or fear that von wonld be 
taken. Tom, 'twas pnre loye for yon that killed her. 

At this dreadfnl mtelligence Tom tomed qnite white, and feil 
back into bis chair. 

*Lady Crewe dead? Then,' he looked ronnd him helplessly, 
'what will become of na aÜ ?* 

* Nay, Tom,' I replied. * We know not yet. Bnt keep np heart, 
brother. There ia time enongh yet to consider ; and all are agreed 
that, where so many are concemed, mercy mnst be shown. For 
shame's sake thcr^ oannot bnt pardon some of these genÜemen.* 

* Why,' said Tom, * some they may. Bnt I was their General. 
What do yon say to that, Dorothy? ünless they pardon aU, I 
donbt if the General will escape.' 

' And I,* said Mr. Patten, snaking his head gloomily, ' was, alas I 
his honoor's chaplain. I donbt they will make an ezample of me 
for the encouragement of my doth. What do they say ontside 
abont me, Miss Dorothv ?' 

*• Indeed, Mr. Patten, I told him, * I know little of what they say, 
for as yet I haye seen no one bnt my consin, Lady Cowper.' 

* Miss Dorothy,' he said eamestly, * pray, yon that are so tender 
of heart, when yon speak of his hononr to her ladyship, conple my 
name with his. Say the General and his chaplain. Do not snffer 
them to be separated. The General with bis chaplain. If we haye 
sinned together — ^nay, I deny not that I ezhorted him continually 
that he was on the Lord's side — ^we have been taken together. Why, 
yonr hononr, Lady Cowper is the wif e of the Chancellor — ^no less. 
If she pleases she can set ns free. Bnt it wonld cnt your ffenerons 
heart to the quick, I know it, if I were left to hang while yon 
marched ont free.' 

* It wonld,' said Tom. * Fear not, friend ; we shall go ont 
together.' 

* As yet,' I told them. * Lady Cowper can do nothins. Nobody 
can sajr a word. What sne will be able to do afterwards, I know not. 
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Bemember that sbe is a great lady at Court, and a Lady of the 
Bed-Chamber to the Piincess of Wales, and mnst not seem to 
screen bis Higbness's friends too much.* 

Mr. Patten was, it was piain, in a great scare, now that he actnally 
f ound bimself in prison with a prospect of being han^ed. I have 
always been tmly thankfnl that I said nothing at the time of what 
the Bishop was willing to do ; eise Mr. Patten (the villain) wonld 
haye heard and blabbed, and so all been spoiled. Perhaps Tom in 
bis cnps might haye blurted it ont. So I asked Tom only if he was 
comf ortable, and if I could do anght f or bim. 

* WhVj' said Tom, * as f or comf ort, I suppose whatever you give 
bim, a bird in a cage, or a rat in a trap, is ncver so comfortable as a 
bird in the air or a rat in the ditch. For those who have money 
there is some comf ort, as you see ; a quiet place at least, where one 
can take a pipe of tobacco in peace. As for my money, *ti8 almost 
at an end ; look you to it, Dorothy, if you can.' 

I told him that I could find money for bim, but that at present 
he must not ask from whom it came, because I wished him not as 
yet to know that it came from Lord Grewe. 

' So long as it comes,' he said, * I care not where it comes from. 
They made me pay twenty-fiye guineas for privilege not to wear 
irons — they are making great f or^nes out of us, these tumke3^s and 
wardens — twenty-five guineas, and as much for Mr. Patten here — 
eise would bis legs be clinking as he went ' — ^Mr. Patten shook bis 
bead and sighed. * Ten guineas I paid not to be put in the common 
aide ; and as much for Mr. Patten — eise he would be among the 
poor deyils who haye got no money, and pig together like sows in a 
sty — now be hath accommodation with no more than two or three 
at most in a bed, and the Press Yard to walk in with the gentlemen, 
and the Ordinary to converse with.* 

* A worthy man,' said Mr. Patten, ^ but obstinate on the yice of 
rebellion, and perhaps oyer-hot for the Protestant Succession.' 

*Fiye pounds a week they mako us pay for lodging in the 
Goyernor's house, and another five pounds for a room to myself ; 
and what with gamiture here, garniture there, f ees eyerywhei*e — 
bang me if the wealth of London would stand a whole winter in 
this place I But perhaps they won't keep us here the whole winter ' 

Mr. Patten groaned aloud. 

' As for Company,' Tom went on, ' there are aU our old friends. 
Charles Badcliffe, lied Swinbume and bis brother Charles, Perrv 
Widdrington, Jack Hall, Dick Stokoe, and all we used to dnnk 
with ; we can drink and sing together as much as eyer, but there 
does not seem much stomach for it, because, Dorothy, we can no 
longer ride together : and as for other Company, the pnson is alwaya 
füU of it.' 

He then went on to teil me how these friends of ours were 
treated. The prison consists, first, of what is called the * Common 
Side,' with the *Lions' Den' and the *Middle Dark,' where the 
baser sort are confined. I know not what must be tbe sufferings of 
tlie poor creatu^es whp, for lack of qioney, are tbrost iutQ tbOM 
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dreadful places, which are, to b^in with, filled with meii and 
women of the vilest kind, creatures without (as it would seem) one 
spark left of virtue, religion, or decency. Some of those who were 
in that dreadfnl place were my own friends, the ffallant lads I had 
known from childhood. They stayed not long ; if the Jacobites of 
London would not fight, they conld, and did, find money, and 
bef ore long every gentleman in the gaol f ound such accommodation 
as was possible to be obtained in the place. For those who had 
money might buy the right of U8in|j the Press Yard by day, with 
beds in the rooms round it belonging to the Govemor. As for 
scenes of despair, I know not what they might suffer on the Common 
Side, but in the Press Yard into which I looked, there seemed 
nothing but jollity, drinking, and mirth. Is it possible, I asked 
myself , that men who are in peril of being sentenced to death can face 
the danger with hearts so callous ? Why, here was a knot of men in 
a drinking-box as unconcemed as if they were mere visitors, or the 
place was a common tavem. Some were playing cards, some were 
talking vehemenÜy, some qnarrelling, some playing tennis, some 
Smoking tobacco, some lounging against doorposts ; but as for any 
decent, God-f earing behaviour, that I think one might look for in 
vain. All day long they spent in the Press Yard, unless at meals ; 
at ten o'clock they were locked in their rooms, where sometimes 
two or three had to sleep on the same bed, until eight in the mom- 
ing. 

^ It is a wretched place/ said Tom ; * and an insult to a gentleman 
to send him here. Why, I expected at least such a respect due to 
my Position as to be sent to the Tower. But no ; here I am, as you 
see, shut up with the rank and file, as one may say.' 

* Yet you are in good Company,' I said ; * since all your old friends 
are with you.' 

* Why am I not with the lords in the Tower ?' he repeated. 
* Surely the General of the army might be treated with as much 
consideration as any nobleman in his command. I take it ill, 
Dorothy, I assure you. Some private enemy hath iuterposed to rob 
me of Üie honour due to me.' 

I thought that when it came to getting him out, I would rather 
he was in Kewgate than in the Tower ; but I did not say so. 

* As for my trial,' he said, * I care not when it comes on ; I am 
assured that I have friends enough to pack a Jury. As for that, 
they will find it difficult to get any jury to convict. I do not fear, 
Dorothy. Then it will be our tui'u uext, and we will let these 
gentlemen have a taste of the Press Yard.' 

I believe that his friends were right in so advising him ; no jury 
could haye been found to agree in a verdict, unless it was made up 
of Nonconf ormists. But his face and the faces of all lengthened 
when they found that they would not be tried by a jury at all. 
When the Government went back to trial by jury, the verdict in 
the cases of Ferguson and Innes, Tildesley ana Towneley, in which 
the evidence was piain, and yet the prisonei*^ w^re ac^iiitted, sho^fid 
bow zouch a jury could be trosted* 
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'And where.' asked Tom, * is honest Tony ?* 

' Ah r Said Mr. Patten, * hath oor good Antony escapcd ? or was 
he among those taken to Liverpool ?' 

He looked, althongh lir. Hilyard bore such testimony to his 
friendliness, as if he wonld ratner hear that he was among the 
prisoners in the north. I conld never believe of this man that he 
wished Mr. Hilyard well. 

* He is saf e,' I replied ; ' and I hope we shall hear of his doing a 
good stroke f or ns as soon as he can get abont withont fear.' 

Here again I rejoiced, af terwards, that I did not let Mr. Patten 
know where his enemy was to be f ound. 

* I wonld he were with me/ said Tom. ' I miss him more than 
enongh. Withont Tony a bowl of whisky pnnch seems only half 
complete. Bnt one womd not have him taken neither ; while as f or 
sin^ng — \ donbt if I shall ever hear another song again.' 

' Nay, sir/ said his chaplain, * cheer np. The smsll and nnimpor- 
tant persons, snch as myself and Mr. Hilyard, if he be caught, wiU 
certainly be han^ed, drawn, and ^nutered. We can ezpect no less. 
Bnt for the qnahty, who have friends and inflnence in high places, 
why. yon may be snre to ezpect favonr. As for ns — ^well, let ns be 
thankfnl that we have done our dnty in the world. He who dies 
for his oonntry * 

* Pshaw I' said Tom. ' Thon mnst for ever be talking abont 
dying. Hanff it, Mr. Patten, canst thon not drink abont like a 
Christian, and leave dying tiU thon art sentenced ?* 

' Ah I' he replied, with a deep sich. * Mr. Hilyard is a happy 
man. Will he not, Miss Dorothy, who can play so many parts, fit 
upon himself a disgnise and visit his old friends ?* 

* Nay,' I said, * lir. Hüyard is saf est wilhont these walls.* 

' Yon did not say,' he went on, * where he is now in hidin^.' 

I do not know whether he was already contemplating his great 
▼illainy, bnt I mistmsted the man, and so made no reply. 

' All the way to London,' Tom went on, * we were cheered by the 
whisper that we shonld be rescned on the road. Why, where were 
aÜ the loyal gentlemen we had heard so mnch of V A hnndred 
gallant f eUows with sword and pistol conld have done it. Yet they 
Bat still. To-day it was to be in the evening : in the evening, nezt 
day ; so they cheated ns. At last we were to oe rescned in the very 
London streets ; yet there was not a voice in onr favonr, bnt cnrscs 
npon ns all the way, as if we had not a friend in the City.' 

They rose on tibe assnrance that there were thonsands to join 
them ; they rode contentedly sonth, looking daily for a rescne by 
their friends; even in London streets they reckoned on escape. 
Ah I what a Fool's Paradise was this, in which we had all lived so 
long ! And how wise was I become after my ionmey among the 
common sort of England, and all the talk I had heard of Pope and 
of Pretender 1 Methinks, thonsh the voice of the peopde be fickle 
%nd variable, they reokon f oolishly who reckon withont it. 
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CHAPTEB XXXTT. * 

A NOBLE PROJECT. 

I HAVE now to teil of a project, daring and yet most simple, which 
was sei on f 00t at this time, and nnknown to any of tnose most 
ooncemed in it— Lady Derwentwater went to her dying day in 
ignorance of it. Trne it is that by the act and ovemilin^ wül of 
Providence the design was fmstrated, bat I firmly believe it wonld 
haye succeeded save f or this misfortnne. 

It was not hatched and invented by Mr. Hilyard, whose designs 
were tmly ingenions, bnt magnificent, as becomes one who hath i«ad 
the tragic pieces of Greece and Borne, and knows what a plot ahould 
be; crooked also, füll of snrprises, dangers, and demanding the 
assistance of a great number of people, as is the case always with 
high tragedy. A simple contriTance was not, in so great a matter, 
worthy of consideration. The deeign of which I speak was dne to 
Jenny Lee alone, who mnst haye all the credit, thongh. in her 
present condition, the poor creature cannot, I am snre, leel any 
glory in this, or in any other scheme. You shall presently hear 
what it was. 

Mr. Hilyard, partly with a view of giving me what he called a 
jnst view of the noble art of acting, paHly that he might lead me to 
regard Jenny with f avonr, and {Mirtly hoping to divert my mind 
from the continnal contemplation of misf ortime, persnaded me one 
evening to let him carry me to the play. A conntry-bred woman, 
who hath seen bot one London theatre in her lif e, may withont 
shame oonf ess that it seemed to her like an enchanted island, and 
that, thongh the honse was fnU of finely-dressed women and gallant 
gentiemen, she had no eyes for them, or f or anything eise, so long 
as the actors were on the stage. The piece perf ormed was a very 
fine tragedy, namely, Dryden^s * Conquest of Granada,' in which. 
Mr. Hil3rard told me, Ne&y Gwynne, the mother of the Dnko 01 
St. Albans, f ormerly played the part now given to Jenny. I con- 
f ess, f nrther, that I was astonished beyond measnre to see this girl, 
only a short while since a mere slip of a lady*s-maid, with a cortisey 
to the ladies and a smile to the gentiemen who chncked her nnder 
the chin (as is a familiär thongh reprehenaible cnstom in Northnm- 
berland), and hnmble to all, shonld be iSansformed into a Princess 
moving with majesty and heroic conrage among the most frightfnl 
scenes of war and death. 'Twas tmly wonderf ni 1 

* There were many,' said Mr. Hilyard, when we came away, * who 
coüld not listen to the play for looking at the lovely Incogmta who 
was in the boxes ' — he meant me. * Thns will beanty prevail even 
oyer the splendonr of the stage. And when the beaux flocked out 
and made a lane to see yon pass, you lookcd neither to the right 
nor to the lef t, bat passed throu^h Öiem all as Qold a^d as heedlesp 
as Diamv' 
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* Why,' I Baid, * I was not thinking of them. How aihoiild I ? 
My thoaghts were with the nnlucky Mahomet Boabdilen, the last 
King of Granada — and with Jenny — I mean * 

' Ah I Miss Dorothy, yon will make poor Jenny happy only to 
let me teil her that she was able to tnm yoor thonghts aside txom, 
the crowded hoose.' 

I Said that if so small a thing conld make her happy, she was veiy 
welcome to her happiness. 

*• Bat it is not aU/ he persisted. ' Jenny hnmbly desires to pay 
her respects to yon. To the rest of the world she is the Tragedy 
Qneen or the Comic Muse, bnt to yon she bids me say she is, and 
will always be, your faithf ul servant.* 

* Bring her to me, then/ I replied, * in Heayen's name I' 

So he lef t me at my lodging and went away, I snppose to aap 
with the actress among her friends. 

Bat next day, about ten in the f orenoon, comes, if yon please, 
Jenny herseif, not in her own coach, becaase, I sappose, she did not 
desire to show off her newly-acqnired splendonr, bat walkinc, and 
dressed, not richly, bnt plainly, thongh of good materials, and as a 
wealthy gentlewoman wonld aesire to go abroad. 

She nuide me a deep reverence, and hoped I was in health, and 
that his hononr my brother was as well as the nnf ortnnate postore 
of his affairs admitted. In the old times she stood wmle she 
answered my qnestions ; bat I coald not think of allowing a person 
who conld assame the splendid manners I had seen last night to 
stand, whatever her past history, wherefore I bade her take a chair 
and be welcome, and con^talated her on her snccess. 

*I thank yonr ladyship,' she repUed; *I haye sacceeded £ar 
beyond my hopes. For at first I thought only to act in a bam, or 
at a fair, like the people I ran away with ; it was grand to pat on 
fine clothes and to speak fine verses ; and it seemed delightfol to be 
free and have no masters (yet now 1 haye ten thonsand). More 
than this I never thoaght to do. Yet yoa see me now at Drory 
Lane.' 

* Well, Jenny.' I said, * Mr. Hilyard is neyer tired of singing thy 
praLses ; trnly, lor myself , I anderstand not acting ; yet I saw thee 
last night, and. belieye me, child, I maryelled greatl^ at tby deyer- 
ness, uiy qnickness, and thy conrage. Enongh said aboat Drory 
Lane ; teil me now, Jenny, abont 3&. Frank Eaddiffe.' 

She blushed a Utile — bnt one cannot expect many blashes of an 
actress I 

* It is trae,' she said, ' that I haye always had power oyer Frank 
Badcliffe, and that of a kind which, except to those of my own 
people, mnst appear stränge. Nay. I hnmbly conf ess that I deceiyed 
your ladyship at Dilston HaU when yon snrprised me exercising 
that power, becanse I was ashamed and a&tdd. Since Ihen, how- 
eyer, I practise npon him in this way no more. It needs not— 
Frank is in loye with me, and will marry me, when he gets better 
of his congh.* 

< Bat Jenny, child, Mr. Frank BaddüSe is a gentleman,* 
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' It is irtie, madam, and I am only an actress. Bat he will mairy 
me as soon as he gets better.' 

* And then he is a Papist ; and yon are "* 

, * I am a gipsy, madam. But he will marry me as soon as he gets 
better. At present he is troubled with a hacking cough that gives 
him no rest night or day. But this will pass when the warm 
weather comes. And so, yonr ladyship, if you please there need be 
no more said on this head. For Fraiik wiU marry me, Papist or 
Protestant, lady or gipsy, danghter of an earl or plam actress.' 

She looked so resolute and spoke with such decision, that I now 
perceived quite clearly my old Jenny was gone, and this girl bef ore 
me was quite another kind of person. But that I had already 
suspected. 

* Wherefore, my lady,' she went on confidently, though in the 
old humble manner of speech, * my respects paid and these things 
explained, I desire to lay before you, for your counsel, a project or 
design of mine own, whereby, if all goes well, we may effect my 
lord's escape.' 

* Oh, Jenny I know you what your words mean ?' 

* Quite weU, madam. I am happy to see that your ladyship hath 
still something of the same interest in my lord as of old.' 

*■ Jenny,' I said, * I know not if you are in eamest ; but of this 
be assured. My interest in Lord Derwentwater's welfare is as great 
as ever ; nor could it possibly be greater. If you have anv rational 
project for bis deliverance, in Heayen's name let me hear it ! If it 
be a secret, be sure that I would rather die a hundred deaths than 
reveal the thing. Teil me, Jenny, what it is.' 

Then, with many entreaties for secrecy, because the pit of Drury 
Laue was all for the Protestant Succession, and she would be hissed 
off the stage if the thing were known or even suspected to have 
come from her, she revealed her design. 

First, she assured me, and I readily belieyed her, that Frank 
Badcliffe would do anything she told him to do, being madly in 
love with her ; nezt, that the thing she wanted him to do was per> 
f ecÜy easy, without much danger, and such a thing as would make 
the ears of those that heard it to tingle ; thirdly, that Frank bad 
never ceased to lament bis lot as an English genÜeman who yet, for 
bis religion's sake, was not allowed to take any part in the affairs 
of the nation, and condemned to a private and mglorious lif e ; and 
then, af ter this preamble, she opened her design to me. It was, in 
f act, nothing less than this. 

Frank Badcliffe, as everybody knows, was so much like bis 
brother, save that he was somewhat taller of stature and thinner, 
that in the dusk, and among those who knew bis brother imperf ectly, 
he might yerv weU pass for him. Jenny, theref ore, proposed that, 
disguised by herself with a little painting of eyebrows and face, and 
some artful touches about nose and mouth, Frank should go wiÜi 
her, under some otber name, to see bis brother in the Tower. 
There was at this time little difficulty about the admission of visitors ; 
everybody was passed in who pleased ; they might evea go into the 
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Bell Tower among the oommon people admiited by the warden^ 
and so by a small bribe, or by entreaty, or by pretence of some 
kind or other. obtain admission. 

'Now hearken. Once in my lord's Chamber^' said Jenny, *I 
whip out my bare's f oot and my sponge ; I qmckly mb out the 
make-np of Fraiüc and transf er it to my lord, giving him dark eye- 
brows, ups tumed down, eyes lonser than natural, and a moutn a 
little tumed to one side (which di^ises most wonderfuUy). I 
diorten bis chin by a line of chalk ; 1 give bis nose the least tonch 
of red ; and I paint bis cheek with a touch or two of colour which 
now it lacks. This done, they exchange permqnes and coats. 
Frank takes my lord's long wig and scanet ooat, and he Fraukes 
brown drugget and piain curied wig of black horsehair. Then we 
go away crying — I can crv so as to move aU hearts ; bat I am not 
certain yet what I will be, whether bis nurse or his aunt, Lady 
Mary, or even his mother. My lord will come af ter me, wagging 
his head as they do on the stage — so— to show sympathy and 
sorrow, and Frank will be lef t behind. Then f or a moment he will 
show his noble face at the door just to disarm suspicion, and so 
back again quickly, and sit down quiet tili time hath passed suffi- 
cient f or us to get out of the Tower and away — whither, we must 
Bettle when we have effected our esoape.' 

This was truly a notable project. Did Frank know of it ? 

* That,' said Jenn^, * is the trouble f or us. At present he knows 
nothing, but is low in his spirits, thinking of his brother a prisoner, 
and himself little better, since his cough is so bad. I fear as yet to 
teil him, lest it make him f eyerish and anxious to be up and about, 
whereas he ought at present to be resting and getting well.* 

So f or the present we said no more upon that h^id, except that 
Frank was not to be told until his cou^h was better. 

*• As f or that,' said Jenny, * the physicians do no good with him, 
and an hour of my art is worth fif ty of theirs. If I were with him 
always I conld eure him of his cough, or of anything. Alas I Miss 
Dorothy, you know not what this power of mine can do f or him.* 

* Jenny,' I asked eamesüy, ' is it by possession of the devil ? 
Teil me, for the sake of thine etemal souL* 

She laughed at this. 

*I haye neyer seen the deyil,* she said ; 'and I know nonght of 
him. Truly, my grandmother might teil you more; but she 
teaches, the poor old woman, only what her mother taught her. 
As for the deyil, we gipsies know nothing of any deyiL Yet I 
think that if our art were known, aÜ the world would flock to us to 
be healed, instead of to physicians. If I were to teil yonr ladyship 
what things I haye seen and what pains allayed — all in a moment--- 
but you would neyer belieye me * 

' Yet— oh, Sermj I— can it be right to use a magic power?* 

' Magic — ^magic r she repeated ; ^ what is magic ? My people 
haye secrets, and I know something of them. Why* — she sprang to 
her f eet and flung out her arms — * I am a gipsy. and I haye l^n 
your ladyship*a seryant ; and I am an actress, ana hnndreds of fine 
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gentlemen love me — ^in the way of fine genÜemen ; and one man 
K)ye8 me so weU that he wonld take me away and make me bis wif e, 
being sncb as I am. Wbat can I do f or that gentleman ? Oh, Miss 
Dorothy ! if my art were indeed as yon tlunk it, of the devU, I 
would still practise it daüy, if thns I oonld restore my Frank to 
health; 

CHAPTEB XXXin. 

IN THE TOWER. 

6y ihis time all the friends of the prisoners had hmried np to town. 
Lady Derwentwater, poor creatnre, with her two ohildren, was stay- 
ing with the Dnchess of Cleveland ; the Dowager Conntess, with 
her third hnsband, Mr. Booke, was oome to save her son, if that 
was possible : already the Conrt, and everybody abont the Conrt, 
the Ministers, and all who were thought to have any iiidQnence with 
them, were besieged with petitions and entreaties f or pardon. AVhat 
bribes were off erä and taken, I know not ; bnt a good many who were 
no worse than those execated got free pardons. Lady dowper told 
me afterwards that her hnsband was offered £60.000 to procure 
the pardon of Lord Derwentwater. They tried to oribe the wrong 
man ; the hands of those far lower in rank should have been 
touched with gold. Bnt yon shall see. It made my heart bleed, 
sad as I was on my own accoont, to hear Lady Cowper's tales of the 
poor women who came to her daUv, because she was of tiie North 
Conntry, to heg her inflnence, and feil at her f eet and wept. She 
was so tender and oompassionate a woman, that I am snre she nsed 
her inflnence as she conld, and perhaps got off many more besides 
her consins, Mr. Glayering and his son. 

The Conntess placed her whole hope in her hnsband^s powerfnl 
friends and connections. The Dnkes of Bichmond and St. Albans, 
his consins, were on the other aide ; would they allow their kinsman's 
head to fall withont an effort I Alas I her hope proved a broken 
reed ; these noble lords begged f or a pardon, bnt they b^ged in 
vain, and I donbt whether they begged m the only way whidi was 
able to tonch the King*s heart, namely, by threats. Lord Derwent- 
water was their kinsman, true ; bnt nnf ortnnatel y h e was not their 
friend. Among the Peers he had no friends. Why, Lord Naim 
got off because he had an old schoolf ellow among uie Ministers ; 
bnt there was no one who had known Lord Derwentwater as a boy. 
Tmly, to be a Boman Catholic in this realm of England is to be 
placed at a great disadyai^tage. One wonld not. snrely, wish it 
otherwise ; bnt f or my lord's sake it mnst needs be lamented. There 
were seyen lords in the Tower ; in the end fiye got off. Why did they 
execute the other two ? Were they more criminal than the rest ? 
Alas I no ; but they were more f riendless, and one of them was near 
by blood to the Prince. 

I sought the Conntess as soon as I leamed where she was. She 
seemed, at first, füll of hope — even of confidence. The Kinsr would 
not dare to displeasure so many great lords who would imidore hia 
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pardon for her hnsband ; his own seat was not so secore as io 
Warrant the throwing away of powerfnl friends ; his cause would 
be best seired by demency. She repeated these az^ments 
so of ten, and with so many interjections, panses, catching of her 
babes to her breast, that I coald yery well perceive the secret terror 
in her heart. Her cheeks were wan ; her eyes were hoUow ; she 
was consnmed by her anxiety as by a fever. She owned to me 
presently that at night she coold not sleep, bat passed the honrs on 
her knees, offering herseif, her children, her aU to the Virgin, in 
return for the lifo — only the lif e — of her husband. 

* Alas !' she cried, * Heaven is not deaf ; the Lord is very mercifuL 
I have by letters asked the Augustine Sisters in Paris to pray for 
me ; day and night there is a taper buming before the Virgin in 
their chapel ; the good Sisters pray for me without ceasing. Cr 
when I am not praying I importune some great man or some great 
lady to do something for my lord. They teil me the law must have 
its course ; there must be a trial — I care not what they say or do at 
the trial, if he be pardoned after it ; I must expect — yes, I look — 
to hear that he is sentenced to execution — but that matters nothing 
if they mean to let him go. Why, if he be but suffered to live, I 
promise that not he only, but his son after him, shall sit quiet at 
home even if the Prince with his forces be marching through 
England from victory to victory.* 

Then she went on, now assuring herseif of his saf ety, and now 
conf essing her f ears, and it was dreadful sorrow and pain only to 
hear her. She saw her husband almost daily, and in his presence, I 
am told, she controUed herseif and was calm, as both the brave soula 
were, for fear of making eaeh other more unhappy. Sometimes I 
asked mjrself whether she ever repented of throwing down her fan 
on the day of the meeting. I think she did not, because I, who was 
as vehement as herseif, have not and never shall repent of my 
eamestness. For if the cause was just, and the time was ripe, why 
fihould we delay the blow ? Let the blame lie on those wicKed and 
mischievous men who persuaded us that the time was really ripe for 
action and the hour come, not on those who believed and were 
deceived to their own destruction. 

In the midst of his own trouble my lord found time to think of 
me. One day about the New Year the Counte«s gave me a letter 
from him. 

< My deak Cousin Dorothy,' it said, 

' I hear that you are in London abont Tom*s unhappy busi« 
ness. It would comfort me greatly if I could see you, and I doubt 
not, if you can come here, they wiÜ admit you to see me. GK>d send 
US all a happy deliverance I Though for myself I dare not hope, yet 
as for Tom, whose only fault was his easy temper, by which design- 
ing pei'sons led him (and us) to confusion, I hope and believe that 
he wül escape. Comfort my dear wife, and keep up vour own heart. 

* Youi- loving Cousin and Friend, 

Derwentwatbb,' 
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' Go io see him. Dorothy/ said the Oountess ; ' if only because he 
hath always loved you well and taken pleasnre inyonr conversation. 
i Besides, he desires to send some message to yonr brother about I 

! know not what.* 

I rejoice now, thoogh then it seemed a terrible thing to do, that 
I had conrage to viait my lord in that gloomy place, the Tower, the 
yery name of which fills the heart with terror. I have him always 
in my mind with that prond bearing and steadfast eye with which 
he enconntered the insults of the mob. It is well also to think of 
him as he was when he sat in bis prison, endeavonring to be resigned 
to bis nntimely fate, yet not withoat hope ; cheerfn^ as becomes a 
Christian ; and brave, as becomes a gentleman. 

I rode to the Tower throngh the City in a hackney-coach, having 
my landlady, Pnrdy's wif e, with me f or gnide or protector. The 
day was so cold and the streets so frozen, that onr coachman went 
but slowly, and the good woman with me had time to point ont all 
the places along which we passed. First, St. Sepalchre's Chnrch ; 
then Newgate Prison (which I already knew so well) ; then throngh 
the gate with the effigy of Dick Whittington and bis cat upon it ; the 
narrow and evil-smelling Newgate Street, its bnlkheads covered with 
meat, the gntters mnning blood, and greasy bntchers carrying car- 
cases npon their Shoulders ; and af ter Newgate Street St. Panl's 
Cathedra! (tmly a great and wonderf nl building), and then crowded 
streets without nnmber (but among them the tall Monument) ; and 
presently a wide, open space, with, on the right band, a broad river 
and a forest of masts, and bef ore me a great white Castle, which is 
none other than the Tower of London, where so many unfortunate 
lords have been confined. 

When onr coachman drew up bef ore a kind of wicket, I observed 
first that the gate was guarded by a dozen or twenty men, in scarlet 
jerkins, and caps of some old fashion ; these are the buffetiers. 
Beyond them, in a conrt-yard, was a troop of f oot-soldiers, some on 
guard, some standing about in the door, some within the gnard- 
room, sitting beside a great fire. Ontside the gate there was a Uttle 
crowd of men and women, some of them belonging to the better 
sort. Ab I stood and looked at them, one stepped f orward and 
flourished bis hat. 

* We hope,' he said, * that your ladyship is on the right side — that 
is to Bay, tiie side for which the lords within are prisoners.' 

Thus bold with their opinions were the Jacobites of London. 
Alas I had they been as bola with their swords I 

And the rest of the crowd murmured approval, and the women 
cried, * Gk>d help the poor prisoners I' and the men said, ' Lord bless 
the lady's pretty face^ whoever she is.' 

*My friends,' I said, *I am going to see my cousin, Lord Der- 
wentwater ; and I am the sister of General Förster, now in New- 
gate.' 

Then they all bowed, and made way for me with great re- 
spect. 

When I came out, they were waiting for me ; and after I got into 

17 
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my coaoh, they walked beside me in a kind of procession &s far 
Tower Slreet, where they cheered me loudly and lef t me. 

Two of the priaoners, namely, Lords Derwentwater and Niths- 
dale, were confined in what they call the Bell Tower. It is close 
to the enirance, and is the only part of the great gloomy building^ 
which I saw. They were placed in two Chambers on the second 
story which lead ont of a large room called the Gonncü Chamber, 
the same in which Guy Fawkes was tortured and examined. When 
I was condncted to this room I f onnd it fiUed not only with guards 
and wardens on duty, bnt also with people, chiefly women, who 
had been sufPered to come here by these men, or paid f or admission, 
in Order to look npon those who visited the prisoners. This, be- 
caose they gazed so earnestly npon me, and asked each other aloud 
who I might be, I thought at the time was cmel and nnf eeling ; bnt 
now one blesses the happy chance, becanse it was the presence of 
snch a crowd which enabled Lady Nithsdale to get off her hosband. 
However, thev kept me waiting f or a f ew moments, and then ad- 
mitted me to bis lordship. 

It was a small Chamber, bnt decently fumishcd. My lord, who 
was writing at the table, fo^ to welcome me with his ready smile. 

* Why, Cousin Dorothy,' he said, * it is kind to brave the mob on 
so cold a day as this in order to visit a poor prisoner. Oh I as to 
my health, that matters nothing now, and my comfort very little. 
As I haye made my bed, so must I lie npon it. Nay, Dorothy, do 
not cry. If a man stakes his all npon a hopeless chance, he must 
look to lose. Perhaps, before I die, I may bring myself to forgive 
those whose lies and treacheries brought us to this pass. Were it 
not, indeed, f or my wife and hapless babies ^ 

He tnrned his head and was süent. 

JMy lord ' I said, trying to bring him hope, *you do yonrself an 
injustice. xon are not yet even tried ; you have many friends — 
more than yon know of. Great ladies and gentlemen, men of 
exalted rank there are, who will leave no stone untumed for yon.* 

*If all England were my friend, Dorothy, it wonld avail me 
nothing so long as I have one enemy — and he the King.' 

And to this he retnmed again presently, declaring alwa3r8 that the 
King himself was resoWed npon his destmction. And that he 
know for certain that the King regarded the Prince and all his per- 
sonal friends with peculiar hatred and malice. 

* Besides,' he said, *• if any are to be sentenced, shall the leaders 
escape and the followers snffer ? Wonld that be justice T 

' Since the power of this new King,' I said, 4s now proved by the 
failure of the Bebellion, which has established him on a firmer 
footing and therefore done him all the good possible, whycan ho 
not pardon all ?' 

* Because history is not made up of pardons. bnt of sentences and 
executions. However, in this place,' he said, * we have, at least, 
time for meditation ; and if I were to write a narrative of the Re- 
bellion I should call it " The History of a Hundred Pools and Half- 
a-dozen Knaves." The knaves, I trost, will at least receive the 
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aame pnnisbment as the fools. As f or ns, I know not which Bhould 
be considered the greatest f ool of any, bat I think it must be myself , 
nnless it were Tom Forster.* 

He then told me that he had strong reason to beUeye there wonld 
be f ound among the pnsoners one or two to give King^s evidence in 
Order to save themselvea. This was what Lady Cowper hinted. 

' I tmst/ he Said, * that among my oyrn f liends there is not one 
who wonld play so base a part ; and I think, nay, I am snre, that 
there is plenty of evidence to hang most of os withont such assist- 
ance. Qro to Tom, however, and teil him so mach from me, that he 
and his friends may be wamed against traitors in the camp.' 

He put aside this matter, and began first calmly and reasonably 
to consider the mistakes which had been made in their short cam* 
paign ; especially their neglect in not enlisting as many as offered ; 
in not providing ammnnition and provisions ; and in entering 
England so ill prepared. And next he told me he was already 
thinking of his defence, and that he was carefnl not to say aught 
that might implicate my brother any deeper in the bnsiness. 

* I am told,' he added, ^ that an attempt will be made to prove my 
consin, Tom Forster, the anthor of the whole design — whereas he 
was bnt an inptmment — and as the man who drew os all in. There- 
f ore I shall maintain the clean contrary. I rose f or my lawf nl 
Sovcreign, first, because it was my dnty when the time came ; next, 
because I was assnred, being m^'self ignorant of the f eeling of the 
people, that every gentleman in the country would rise with ns. 
Teil Tom this also, troia. me, consin. And teU him, moreover, that 
though many blame him f or the Preston sarrender, I do not. The 
case was hopeless ; more wonld have been killed trying to cut their 
w.ay through than will now, probably, be beheaded or hanged. Yet 
I still wish we had mn the chance. So let ns think kindl^r of each 
other ; if both die, let ns meet in heaven as brothera ; and if I only^ 
let him remember me with sorrow and kindness.' 

* And if neither, my lord ?' 

* Why, then ' he langhed gently. * Bnt 'tis impossible, the 

King being such as he is. Yet if neither, then, Dorothy, I promist 
to oblige Tom by sitting w^ith him as far as t*other bottle.' 

Then he was silent awhile, gazing before him as one who sees in 
fancy a pageant of the past. 

* Dorothy,' he said softly, *yon remember the time, five years 
ago, when I nsed to ride across the moor to Blanchland to walk and 
t^k wiUi the sweetest girl in Northumberland.' 

^ Oh I my lord, yoa must not say that any more ; yon mnst not 
even think such a thing. Bat as f or me, can I ever forget that 
season ?' 

* Why, I am married since then, and have a wif e whom I dearly 
loye, and she hath made me the happiest of men ; yet withal, by 
your leave, Dorothy, fair consin, I do stiU remember that time, and 
the sweet looks and gentle smiles of her who refuscd me for 
conscience' sake. I say it in all honesty, my consin.' 

* My lord, you can aay nothing bat in honesty.' 
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* It was from yonr Ups, consin, that I leamed whai in St. Ger- 
main's I could not leam, what should be the condnct of a tme 
English gentleman, and what his dnty to those who depend upon 
him. Why, I was not half an Englishman. How Ignorant I was 
in those days no one bat yonrself has ever known. It was yonr 
kind heart that tanght me to desire the loye of the people. In 
France we regaid thexn not, and care neither f or their affection nor 
their hatred. It comf orts me, now, to think that, thanks to yonr 
noble teaching, my people will grieve for me when I am dead. 
Well, it is over ; yon and I will never walk and talk together any 
more ; yet we haye been happy. And now I am tied np in the 
slanghter-honse, waiting for tiie man with the knif e. And Charles, 
poor lad ! is in Newgate. And Frank — ^where is Frank ?' 

* Frank is in London, bnt he is grieyonsly sick with a congh which 
leaves him not day or night, so that he cannot qnit his Chamber. 
And mnch I fear that he will never go abroad again.' 

I did not teil him — ^becanse why should he be vexed ? — ^that Frank 
was also held in bondage by his stränge and vehement pasaion. 

'Poor Frank I he sigh^. *This it is to inherit the nnlncky 
blood of the Stuarts. The Badcliffes did very well until — ^poor 
Frank! Charles told me something of an actresa— but I forget 
what. Teil him if you see him, Dorothy, that I can give him my 
prayers for the short time lef t me in lif e, bnt nothing more. Two 
of US in grievous jeopardy of the scaffold, and one läe to die of a 
cough. 'Tis an excellent and a hopeful beginning of the New 
Yearr 

It was growing dark, and time for me to go. So in the twilight 
of that too dismal New Tear's Day, and in that gloomy place, we 
stood to say farewell, face to face. He held both my hands in his. 

* Farewell, sweet consin— dear sister, whom I have always loved. 
If we meet no more, farewell.' 

He kissed me on the forehead and Ups, and so I lef t him, and— 
alas ! alas I — ^I looked upon his noble face no more. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MR. HILTABD'S FREEDOM. 

A DAT or two after this Mr. Hilyard appeared no longer in the dis- 
guise of a physician, but dressed as a sober and ^ve Citizen ; that is 
to say, in no disguise at all, having bartered his physician's wig for 
a füll wig such as that wom by the better sort, and ms black dothea 
for a plum-coloured ooat and waistcoat of the same. 
' What is this new disguise ?' I asked. 

* No disguise at all,' he replied. ' I am now a free man, and need 
not faide my head at alL There is no Warrant out for me ; and if 
there were, I am assured of my pardon.' 

I asked him how this was. 

'Miss Dorothy,' he replied, smiling, 'the son of a vintner need 
not be too proud to take fiivours from a gipsy, or even an actroBS.* 
' Is this, then, Jenny Lee's doing ?' 
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'I will teil yon in a few words. Know, then, that Jenny loves 
to entertain her friends, af ter the theatre, to snpper at her own 
lodging, and has been eo good as to invite me to make one whenever 
I please. Many genÜemen — wits, Templars, poets, and the like, go 
there, and some are men of rank. Jenny cares not who they are, so 
long as they amnse her and make her laugh, which is all she loTes/ 

I had already, as I have said, seen Jenny on the stage (at Mr. 
Hilyard's urgent entreaty, bnt from no desire of my own), and a 
Tery moving spectacle I confess it was. Her part was so f nll of 
noble sentiments that I began to nnderstand Mr. Hilyard^s admira- 
tion f or acting. Why, if all actresses and actors are thus füll of 
virtuous and lof ty disconrse there can be no qnestion that theirs is 
tmly a great and wonderfnl prof ession, and worthy of all honour. 
Bnt now Mr. Hilyard told me that langhter was all she cared f or. 
Tet she seemed in her part possessed of the finest and most exqni- 
site sensibility. How^ after this, can Mr. Hilyard persist that acting 
is an art which hath m it something of the divine ? To care f or 
nothing bnt langhing I 

* Among her friends/ Mr. Hüyard went on, * who come to snp 
with her after the plav is a certün great Whig lord — ^yes, a very 
great and powerf nl lord indeed — and yet his name need not be men- 
tioned between ns, becanse, perhaps, he is one of those hnmble Chris- 
tians who love not their good deeds to be made public ; or, perhaps, 
becanse aU the world need not know that he goetn to snp with Jenny 
Lee. Well, last night, after snpper, there was singing and langhing. 
Among the others, I performea for the amnsement of the companv 
some of those small arts of mine by which I have of ten, of old, 
begniled the eveninff for his hononr and his friends.' 

' I know them well, Mr. Hilyard.* 

' Tes — 1 sang and played my best. But who can call anything 
acting when Jenny Lee is present ? Tet they langhed and were 
amnsed ; my lord was so good as to distingnish me particnlarly, and 
presently I heard him whisper Jenny, and ask what was my name 
and condition. " Indeed, my lord," said she, in her pretty, rognie^ 
way, " I shall not teil yonr lordship unless yon promise to grant me 
the next favonr I ask." ** The least fayonr from yonr hands, fair 
Jenny," he replied, '* eyen to answer so simple a qnestion, is richly 
lepaid by the sreatest from mine." Bnt I think he did not gness 
what she was abont to ask him. *' My lord," she said, whispering, 
" he is a most harmless, äff ectionate creatnre ; he hath come ap to 
London from the nortii ; it is dangerons for him to venture abroad 
for the presentj becäuse he was with the rebels. Nay ; but he went 
only becanse his patron went, as in duty bound, and for no Popish 
reasons. No one is in search of him ; no one wants to arrest him ; 
but if he be by an^ accident discovered and clapped in ward, then 
will his neck be twisted and his son^ spoüed. Wheref ore, my lord, 
make this poor man saf e, and give him assnrance of saf ety, and you 
shall have—" "What, fair Jenny ?" "My cratitude, my lord. 
Can you ask for more ? He is my earliest friend. He first taught 
me how to act ; he who helps Mr. Hilyard, helps me." 
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* Well, he hesitated ; told her she was a witch, and a baggage, 
and a saucy rogne, and kissed her hands. Then he lugged out his 
tablets, wrote down my name, and beckoned to me. " Sir/* he said, 
" you owe to this lady your saf ety. I will take care that you are 
not molested ; go where you please — go even into Newgate if you 
will." You may be sure I hastened to thank him with my best leg, 
and to assure his lordship that I was his most hnmble servant to 
command, and that for the future, af ter praying for his lordship, I 
should cry, " God save King George I" ' 

The first day he came away from the prison, Mr. Hilyard was 
pensive and melancholy. 

* Truly/ he said, * it grieves me to the soul to see these poor 
f ellows, once so merry and gallant, now mewed np together in that 
gloomy place, where, rüffle and hector and swear as they may, every 
man f eels as if the gallows was already in sight. The aspect of 
Mr. Edward Swinbume pleases me not, for he hangs his head and 
will hardly speak, but sitteth as much alone as may be. The minds 
of generous men are easily moved to shame for public disgracc ; yet 
the part which this voung gentleman took in the BebeUion was not 
so conspicuons that his shame should enter into his soul. He is not, 
like Cleopatra, reserved for the chief place in the triumph ; nor like 
Antony, who aimed at the empire of the inhabitable world ard lost 
it. Tet he is as one fallen into melancholy with the shame of the 
def eat. Some, like Mr. Stokoe, bite their nails and walk gloomily 
to and f ro ; some, like poor Mr. Paul, caught by so cursed a mis- 
chance, weep and wring their hands ; some swear that a man can 
die but once, and what odds then ? Some drink to forget their 
anxiety ; one or two alone, like Mr. Charles Radcliffe and Colonel 
Oxbrough, preserve an intrepid spirit, and show a resolute coun- 
tenance to whatever happens. 

*• Most of all,' he went on, * I pity Mr. Patten ; who, now that he 
finds himself f airly in for his trial, and no one likely to hale him 
out of prison, is faJling into a dejection which may work härm to 
his honour, with whom he sits too much.* 

In fact, although Mr. Patten continually plied poor Tom with 
flatteries (more from habit than from any hope of fuiiher patronage), 
and assured him (contrary to the fact) that he was covered with 
military glory for his conduct in the campaign, his conversation 
was so füll of gibbets, drawing, and quartering, with ^ many re- 
flections on the pain and misery of quitting the world while in the 
very prime and heyday of manhood and happiness, that Tom grew 
daily more melancholy and less disposed lor resignation. Every 
day, also, Mr. Patten f ound occasion to compare Üie happy lot of 
Mr. Hilyard and his freedom with their captivity. 

* Some,* he said. * are bom to this kind of f ortune, that thev may 
get OTer the wall with impunity, while others are hanged tor no 
more than peeping over it. Others, again, kecp in the Imckground 
Beeret friends for their own use, and so procure enlargement— ^ 
would I knew of such I Some even go so f ar, I have hoard, as to 
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pTOcnre their own pardon at the price of giving eyidence against 
their friends — a most monsiroTiB treachery, indeed! Yet, Mr. 
Hilyard, I think it right to let you know that this is whispered 
against yon in the Press Tard, and some there are who speak of 
braining the man who would thus ' 

* Zounds, sir !' cried IVlr. IIilyai*d ; * dare you^K>r any — insinuate 
that I go at large in order that they may suffer ?' 

* Not I, sir— not I, cortainly. I teil them that the General coold 
not repose his confidence in von so folly unless he had first proved 
your loyalty. Oh I not I, indeed, sir — beUeve me I' 

But the mere snspicion of the thing made Mr. Hilyard so angry 
that he had no peace until he had conf eired with Charles Radcliffe, 
and been assnrcd by him that not one of the gentlemen, his old 
friends, believed him capable of so base an action. 

I suppose it was about this time that Mr. Patten began to groan 
with repentance, and to accuse himself of being a grcat sinner. 

* I fear, sir,' he told Tom, * that my sin, which now weighs heavily 
npon my soul, may lead me to show my remorse and repentanco in 
a way which some of my friends may not approve. Tet I am con- 
vinced that your hononr, knowing the tendemess of my conscience, 
will approve what I shall do.' 

* Why, Mr. Patten,* Mr. Hilyard said, answering for Tom, who 
only stared, so strande was it to hear Mr. Patten talk in this way, 
* as for yonr sins, it is not for anyone to contradict you, since you 
assert the f act, and donbtless yon are, like the rest of us, a miserable 
sinner ; nor are we your father confessors to ask for further par- 
ticulars ; while as for what you are going to do, repentanoe for sin 
can never be disapproved by his hononr, who is a Christian man.' 

'Repentanoe with atonement, brother sinner' said Mr. Patten, 
groaning. * Bepentance must ever be f oUowed oy atonement. Oh 
that you could f eel üke me !' 

Howeyer, they presently had a bowl of punch, and made merry. 
Mr. Patten, in spite of his sins, drinking about with the resl 

The next day he came not to Tom's Chamber, and they knew not 
what kept him. But on the morrow the stränge news was carried 
abroad that Mr. Patten had received enlargement, and was now in 
custody of a messenger. But still they knew not, and suspected 
not, why. 

Two or three days after this Xthe impeachment of the lords taking 
place in the meantime) Mr. Hilyard came to me in such a wrath 
and passion of rage as I had never witnossed in him before. 

^ Oh !' he cried, fiinging his arms about, and jumping round the 
room ; * oh I was there ever since history began so great, so un- 
ezampled a villain ? Did the world ever know so deep a hypocrite ? 
Is there anywhere a record of so canting. sneaking a creature V 

* What is it ?' I asked. * Who is the villain ?' 

For a while I could not ffet him to teil me anythinff, so angry he 
was, and so mnch occupicd in scarchiug for hard words to throw at 
this new enemy. 

'What has he done?' he said at last 'He has tumed King's 
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evidence. To save bis own fat neck, which might haye been 
tightened, and no one a penny the worse, he has tumed King'a 
evidence. For bis own wortbless carcase be will pnt all tbese brave 
f ellows* beads into tbe noos o ' 

* But wbo is it — ^wbo T 

'Wbo sbonld it be bnt Creeping Bob — tbe Reverend Robert 
Patten, Artinm Magister I He it is ; and Qnartermaster Calderwood 
witb bim. Mr. Stokoe also pretended tbat be was ready to give 
evidence too, and got enlargement ander cnstody ; bat it was a fiam, 
and be batb escapcd. Now, indeed, tbere is constemation in tbe 
prison, and every man amon^ tbem f eels already a catcbiog of tbe 
breatb, as if be were tronbled witb a tigbtness of tbe neck. Tbis 
was tbe meaning of tbe sin wbicb lay upon tbe bypocrite's sonl, and 
demanded repentance and atoncment. I make no doabt bnt be will 
basten to ii^orm against me. Ab! donble villain! Bat I dread 
bim not. And to say tbat be boped to preserve tbe good opinion 
of bis bonoor, against wbom be will give evidence ! Woold tbat 
be woold venture, bat for five minntes only, bis uffly face in tbe 
Press Tu*d ! No ox ever was carried from tne sbambles more done 
to deatb tban be woold be. As for bis bonoor, I bave never known 
bim more cast down and sonk in bis spirits since first be was 
locked np.' 

TboiB, tben. was explained tbe waming of Lady Cowper, tbongb 
I bave never known bow long tbe preliminaries bad been entered 
apon by tbis reverend bypocrite. 

* Wby, wbile be talked witb us and drank bis bonoor's poncb/ 
Mr. Hilyard went on, * be was already determined to betr^ us, and 
revolving in bis mind bow best to do it. Bepentance I äemorse ! 
Atonement ! Tbese are sacred words ; bot I sball never again be 
able to ose tbem, for fear of awakening tbe sjsirit of revenge against 
Mr. Patten ; and so wbile lamenting one sin (and tbat, perbaps, 
a venial one) I may be committing anotber, and tbat a deadly mn. 
Never bef ore did I so long, yea, so ardentl^ desire to compass tbe 
deatb of any man, tboogb, I own witb sorpnse, my soul took fierce 
deligbt in letting fly among General Willes's Dragoons. Bnt tbat 
was in battle, wbere one may lawfnlly kill and ^j ; wbile tbis 
woold be stark morder. And wbo so eager for tbe rising ? Wbo 
80 active to enlist recroits ? Wbo so keen to preacb tbe j^n doty 
of loyal men, and tbe manif old jostice of Divine Bigbt ? Wbo so 
dear to see the finger of tbe Lord pointing oot tbe way ? Wbo so 
strong for tbe retnm of the Prince ? If tbere was a man among ns 
all wbo sbonld take tbe conseqncnces, it is — Creeping Bob ; if any- 
one wbo sbonld go to bis deatb witb resignation, it is — Creeping 
Bob. Ob, villain I villain V 

Tbis was after tbe impeacbment of tbe lords, in wbicb my brother 
was named as a conf ederate, and it made ns very desiroas to pudi 
on oor plans, seeing tbat now tbere was no hope of insaffident 
evidence, and eveiy man was doomed, nnless uie King sbonld 
pardon mm. I beard from Lady Cowper tbat tbe trial of tbe con- 
federates would be taken immediately after the case of the lords 
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was disposed of , which wonld be, she thonght, in a f ew wdeks. Her 
husbanoi was Lord High Steward of the Commission. Mr. Hil3rard's 
plan was this : he woäd bribe Mr. Pitts, the GoTemor, with a large 
snm f or allowing a door to remain open. Then he would have to 
bribe certain waraers and tumkeys to keep out of the way ; next, to 
choose a favonrable time ; and, lastly, to devise a means of crossing 
the water. He had already, it seems, sounded Mr. Pitts cautioosly 
on the snbject, and, jndging from the virtaons abhorrence which 
the GoTemor expressed as regards those who betray their trnst f or 
money, and the indi^nation with which he put the thing from him, 
yet retnmed to its discnssion, Mr. Hilyard thonght there would be 
no difficulty with him other than the arrangement of the price. To 
be sure, the Gk>Temor was reaping a golden harrest at this time, 
and was not disposed to be moderate in bis demands. I thought my 
own plan better, and likely to be cheaper and as effective ; theref ore 
I reeolved on first tryin^ mv friendly warder. 

With this yiew I en joined Mr. Hilyard not to pursne the business 
farther, for the moment, with Mr. Pitts, but to apply himself to 
finding some saf e and trustworthy means of getting a man to France, 
I never knew^ nor did I even ask, by what secret means Mr. Hilyard 
had information, as well in London as in the country ; but presently 
he told me that he knew of such a captain as we wanted. (He was 
not our Wapping friend.^ He was one who had run many across, 
and tiiough he asked a large snm for bis work, he was reported 
honest and trustworthy. mr. Hilyard bargained with him that he 
should be in readiness against the time we should want him. But 
this, owing to various mndrances, and especially the jealons and 
hostile temper of London, was def erred until the trial of the lords 
should be finished, the dreadful thirst for blood somewhat appeased, 
and the pulpits and Journals be preaching counsels of moaeration. 
Li other words, we might have got Tom away within a month of 
bis arnyal at Kewgate; but, when eveiy strande rider along the 
road was bein^ arrested on suspicion, and eyery harmless passenger 
in the street hable to be haled bef ore the nearest justice, we judged 
it betteor to wait. 

I knew now that dnring this time the friends of all the prisoners 
were not only moving in every direction for interest in high places 
with which to get a pardon, but were also already devising means 
and ways, and secretly trying gaolers, guards, and wardens, to see if 
they were open to corruption, and preparing mon^ for the time 
when an escape might be convenienüy attempted. ror the present 
that time was not yet come. In the end, boside Lord Nithsdale, 
whose wif e got him out, and Lord Wintouu, who sawed bis way out, 
and Tom, whom I got out, by the help of Heavcn, Üiere were a 
great many who escaped, as well as those who were reprieved or 
paidoned, and those who were tried and acquitted. Thus Charles 
Kadcliffe escaped in a very hold and daring manner; Captain 
Charles Wogan, one of the Lish messengers, but a brave f ellow. 
made a saf e escape ; the Brigadier Macintosh, Mr. Hunter of 
Callalee, and Mr. Budden, the London upholsterer, escaped, with a 
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good manv others. 'Twas said that the Gk>yemment rejoiced at 
earing ot their breaking gaol, because it saved them from the 
odinm of many execntions, and the seeming cmelty of many 
pardons. In the end, althongh many were executed in Lancashire, 
there were only four who saffered in London, besides the two 
unhappy lords — nalnely, the unfortunate Mr. John HaB, of Otter- 
boume, the Reverend William Paul, Colonel Oxbrongh, and Captain 
Gascoigne. As regards the two last, I have no pity f or them, be- 
cause it was on their Statements that onr people took np arms, and 
firmly believing that if they led, thousands wonld f ollow. If any 
suffered, they should suffer ; if the blood of the poor fellows who 
lost their lives at Preston and Sherififmuir was on the head of any, 
it was on theirs. Yet why should Mr. Hall Texcept that he was 
ever unlucky af tor the murder of my uncle Feroinando J be hanged, 
and Mr. Clavering, of Callalee, go free ? Why should poor Mr. 
Paul, who took no part in the fighting, be executed, and others re- 
ceiye a pardon ? I blame not the King f or pardoning any, but I 
blame them because they pardoned some, and executed others who 
were no more guilty. 

CHAPTEB XXXV. 

jenny's scheme. 

Tnis project of Jenny's contrivance was so simple, and seemed so 
easy, that it completely took possession of my mind, and for a time 
I could think scarce of anything eise. For to liberate my lord 
would be so great and wonderful a thing. Why, these people who 
act can assume, and make others assume, any appearance they 
please ; had I not seen Mr. Hilyard under a dozen disguises ? It 
would be nothing for Jenny to make up first Frank, and then ihe 
Earl, into another person altogether. 

*Nay,* said Mr. Hilyard, *but you forget that when I have de- 
ceived you, it is first through your imagination the cheat is wrought, 
so that I made you think of a ph3rsician first, bef ore I assumed the 
bearing and guise of one ; and of the blacksmith, John Furdy, be- 
f ore I became that man. And so with the stage. Before Jenny 
Steps across the boards — majesty in her face, sovereignty in her 
eyes, authority in her carriage — you have been prepared to ezpect a 
Queen ; and, lo ! she Stands before you. But without this prepara- 
tion and talk disguise is not so easy, and Jenny's scheme will want, 
mcthinks, the help of twilight. llien, indeea, it might be saf ely 
tried, Mr. Frank's resemblance to his brother being so great that he 
might, by candle-light even, pass very well for the Earl. But he 
gets daily worse instead of better.* 

We b^^n then to consider the stränge nature of Jenny's power 
over him, so that what she should command^ that he would straight- 
way do ; and, whereas at Dilston it was in a trance that he did 
these things, now it was with all his wits awake, and of his own 
free will — a mere slave to the will of a woman. 

' In this respect,* said Mr. Hilyard, * he only f ollows many illoa- 
tiious ezamples of antiquity — Solomon among others.* 
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' Did she give him a lore-potion ? or did she by some btlier magio 
and witch-like art steal bis affections ?* 

' Nay, Miss Dorothy,* said Mr. Hilyard, * you understand not the 
Btrength of love nor tiie power of Jenny's beauty.' Sbe had bright 
black eyes, red Ups, and a rosy cheek, with black curla and a ^11, 
good figure ; and, in a word, tbe girl was well enon^b, and migbt 
have pleased some bonest f ellow of ber own rank and birtb. * Bbe 
is/ continued Mr. Hilyard, * a most beantiful and bewitcbing crea- 
tnre ; witty and roguisb. Yon mnst not snppose because a gcntle- 
woman seldom or never loves a man below ber own degree (yet 
Venus, tbe great goddess, loved Adonis, tbe sbepberd ^y), tbat 
tberef ore a gentleman cannot love a woman of inferior birtb. Wby, 
Boaz, a great prince, as one may suppose, loved Butb, wbo seemed 
to bim a simple leasing-maid, and Ejng Gopbetua loved a beggar- 
maid. Tbere are otber examples too many to enumerate. As f or 
Jenny^B witcberies, I believe not in tbem any more than consists in 
her brigbt eyes and smiles.* 

* But, oh I Mr. Hilyard,' I exclaimed, * remember wbat sbe did at 
Dilston and wbat I saw, althougb sbe deceived me, lying witbout 
sbame.* 

* Truly,* he said, * I forget not. It is stränge to think upon. 
Tbere was once, as is related, a leamed scbolar of Oxford wbo feil 
into a kind of melancboly, and conceived a disgust at tbe Company 
of bis fellows. Wberefore he presently left bis College ana bis 
companions, and, going away into tbe fields^ feil in with a band of 
gipsies, and continued with tbem all bis life, asking for notbing 
more than they could give him — namely, to dwell in the open air, 
to sleep in tents, to endure tbe extremes of weatber, to live bard, 
and to have no discourse on books, religion, philosopby, or any of 
Ibe subjects with which he had formerly been conversant. But to 
ono seeking him in this stränge retirement, he said tbat tbe gipsy 
race wae possessed of many and marvellous secrets, some of wbich 
had been imparted to himself , and Ibat, witbout any agreement or 
covenant with the devil, they could so cheat tbe eyes and brains of 
men and women as to make tbem do wbat they wished, see tbings 
inviaible, bear voices af ar off, and believe wbat they were told to 
believe. So Frank Kadcliffe, being asleep, seemed awake, and 
knew not af terwards wbat he had said or done. Tet no devilry.' 

Wbo can understand these tbings ? 

*Why,* I asked, ^seeing tbat von are so great a scbolar, cannot 
you eure Frank of this n^ness r 
He shook bis bead. 

* Because when all tbe medicines for tbe eure of love have been 
applied, tbere still remains tbe lover. Wby, to love as Frank is in 
love is to be strong, to be a man, on wbom tbe remedium amorisia 
but a sham. Any weak man may think himself in love with a girl 
of bis own degree ; but this kind of love, as when one bath loved a 
mermaid, or sea-dragon, and another a f airy, and another a black 
woman, is not to be cured, and means great strength of mW and 
passion unconquerable. From ordinary passions a strong man like 
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myself keeps himself free ; especiallv when, Miss Dorothy/ he 
looked at me with a soft enffasion of nis eyes, ' when a man is pre- 
vented f rom loving other women, becanse he is always in presence 
of one so godlike, that the rapt senses cannot endnre to think upon 
a creatnre of lower natnre.' 

* But/ I Said, leaving the subject of love^s madness, ' Jenny^s pro- 
ject is so easy, that it seems lidiculons to hope that it hath not been 
goarded against.' 

*The greatest things/ he said, 'are sometimes effected in the 
easiest manner. The mathematician of Syracose fired a fleet with 
bnming-glasses. Bat he did not invent the boming-glass. And I 
remember the egg of Oolambus/ 

I went to see Frank. He had a lodging near Jenny in Bed Lion 
Street jnst now ; the weather being so hard, he stirred not abroad 
at all, bat sat beside the fire all day, snffering grieTonsly from bis 
oongh. 

'Cousin Dorothy/ he said, pleased indeed to see me (bat bis 
cheeks wore thin and hoUow and bis Shoulders rounded, so tbat it 
was sad to look upon bim), *• I heard that you were in town ; I wonld 
to Heaven it were on a more pleasant errand 1 I cannot get abroad 
to see anyone, not even my brothers in the Tower and in Newgate, 
poor lads I nor my sister-in-law, the Gountess, who hath too much 
to think of , so that she cannot be expected to come here. OfE hood 
and cloak, coasin, and draw a chair near the fire, and talk to me, 
because I may not talk much.' 

Another fit of coughing seized bim and shook him to and fro, so 
ihat at the end he lay back among bis piUows exhausted. 

I told him what news I had to teil, and gave him such comf ort 
as I had to give, which was not much ; yet I could teil him that I 
had Seen my lora, and how he looked, and how he had hopes from 
bis noble fnends and cousins. 

* As f or me,* he said, ' what use am I in the world to anybody ? 
And at such a juncture to be thus laid by the heels and unable to 
stirl Ah, Dorothyl it is weary work lyinghere, whither no one 
oomes, save Mr. Hilyard, who is yery good, and keeps up my heart ; 
and eyery day, never f ailing, the best, the kindest, the most beauti- 
f ul of her sex ^ 

* You mean Jenny Lee,' I said. 

' Whom should I mean but that incomparable creatnre ? Dorothy, 
I should be the happiest of men, because the divine Jenny hath 
promised to marry me as soon as I am recovered of this plagny 
cough. I know not yet where we shall live; she wUl leave the 
stage, which is the scene of her triumphs, but yet no fit place f or a 
gentleman's wife ; we will go some where into the country,it matters 
not where, so that we have a garden, and are retired from mankind, 
and espedally from those who ride np and down exhorting us to be 
ready f or the Prince. As f or religion, I am what I am ; but my 
children shall be of the religion of their country, with which Jexmy, 
who hath been religiously brought up, is well content.' 

Ab f or Jenny's religion, I doubt much i£ she had kept any ; but^ 

I 
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to be snre, her mother had her tanght the Catechism and Ten Com- 
mandments with the Lord*s Prayer. 

He was going to add more, but he stopped as if arrested in the 
cnrrent of his thonghts, and held np his nnger, crying : 

* She is Coming. Hniah I I hear her f ootstep.* 

I listened, bnt conld hear nothing except the cries of those who 
bawled their wares in the street below, and from Holbom the roll 
of carts and Waggons. How conld he hear her step, when it was 
five minntes, at least, bef ore she came (and then in her glass-coach) 
and knocked at the door of the honse ? 

It was abont three o*clock of the aftemoon, and she was finely 
dressed, becanse she would presently go on her way to the theati«, 
and beneath her fnrred clofüc she wore hoops and a crunson satin 
petticoatf with a white silk frock and long train, very rieh and 
magnificent, and a great qnantity of lace, her head very finely 
dressed, and patches artfnlly bestowed. She salnted me with great 
politeness, and Frank (whom she kissed) with pecnliar tendemess, 
asking what kind of night he had nassed, and if he was not better. 

* Mnch better/ said Uie poor lao, ' and yerr mnch stronger ;' bnt 
another congh began. Therenpon Jenny took both his hands, made 
him look her in £e face, then laid down his hands, and passed hers 
bef ore his eyes, and then — oh, stränge I — he lay back nponhis pillowa 
asleep, breathing lightly like a child. 

' lonr ladyship perceives/ she said, 'that there is no physician 
like JeoDy, and no medicine like the practice of the gipsies.* 

' Oh^ Jenny,' I whispered, looking curionsly at the sleeping man, 
^ it is wickedness ; it cannot be anything short of sorcery. Women 
have been bnmed f or less.' 

*0h yes, Jknow. Poor creatnreswho conld not even read the 
lines of the band. They were bnmed for mnch less. Wherefore, 
we of the Bomany trioe hide these gif ts, and practise them only 
among onrselves ; bnt not all have the power. And by this means 
we aUay the pains of toothache and rheumatism to which we are 
liable ; and we find ont what goes on f ar away ; and yet I know not 
of any devil in it at all. See now, Miss Dorothy *--flhe canght my 
band — * he is not asleep ; he is qniet, with eyes olosed, becanse I 
have ordered it. He will now answer any qnestion yon ask him, 
Shall he teil ns what my lord is doing in the Tower ?' 

* No — ^yes I Jenny, it is wicked.' 

' Teil me, Frank, what yonr brother is doing in the Tower ?' 
Frank replied, withont opening his eyes : 

* He is sitting alone by the fireside ; a book is bef ore him, bnt ho 
reads it not ; he is thinking of Dilston and his children. Now a 
tear falls from his eye ; now ' 

* Jenny, for the love of God, stop him ! I dare not — ^it is im« 
pions — to prr into my lord*s secret and sacred thonghts.' 

She looked at me cnrionsly. 
' I can teil you,* she said, ^if he loves von still.' 
' I will hear no more. Oh, Jenny, Jenny I these are, traly, arte 
of the devil.' 
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She sbook her head and laaghed. 

' Fear not, Miss Dorothy ; I will ads him no more questions. Lct 
Frank rest in peaoe f or h^-an-hour, then he will l^ eaaier. If I 
coold spend the whole day and night here, nnrsinff him, he shonld 
Boon recover. For, see yon, it is the strength and violence of hia 
cough that pnlls him to pieces. If I were here I wonld stop each 
attack at the yery beginning, and so he wonld soon get strength.' 

Then I asked her abont her project f or the Earl's release. She 
Said she thonght of it, because it wonld please Frank, when he got 
better, to attempt it ; because it was a thing easy of accomplish- 
ment ; and because it wonld please myself . As f or his lordship, she 
shrugged her Shoulders, and said that when her own people went 
stealing ponltry, poisoning pigs, lifting linen from the hedge, and 
other äiings f orbidden by the law, they were hanged, flogged, pil- 
loried, branded in the cheek, or transported to the Plantations, 
without anyone trying to save them or crying over them. Tho 
punishment, she said, was part of the life. Those who did such 
things tried to escape detection ; bnt, if they were caught, they 
knew what to expect. Wherefore, in the same way, those who re- 
belled against the King shonld take the consequences without all 
this crying over it ; but she hoped his honour ^meaning my brother 
Tom) would get safely out of Newgate ; and since Frank, who wa^ 
her sweetheart, and I, who was her old mistress, ardently desired it, 
she hoped that Lord Derwentwater wonld get off scot-free. 

Then I asked her when she would open the business to Frank. 

*" Why,' she replied, laying her band tenderly on his thin cheek, 
^ your ladyship must first please to understand that Frank is my 
own man. I snffer no one to come between my man and me.' She 
tumed and glared upon me like a tigress. * It is I who must first 
speak with him abont it, and must choose the time and every thing.' 

* Surely, Jenny, it is your plan. No one wiU interf ere with you.' 

* They wanted to tear him from me, and drag him off to the wars. 
Charles Radcliffe came to me and said hard words, but heard harder. 
Was I going to suffer him to go on such a fool's errand ? Nay, I 
Warrant you. So Master Charles went off without him, and hath 
bronght his pigs to a pretty market. Trust me, Miss Dorothy.' 
Her Yoice became soft, and so did her eyes. * Trust me ; as soon as 
my poor boy is better, he shall do this thing. I will leave him 
behind, and carry the Earl away with me. There will be no fear 
for him ; though at first they will talk of high treason, and the 
rest. At present a great deal of f oolishness is talked, and we at the 
theatre get hissed and applauded every i^ght for some line or other 
which has a meaning. But they will let Frank go free. 

* Meanwhile, your ladyship,' she said, * it is now f our o'clock, and 
soon I must drive away to the theatre. Will you leave us ? I must 
restore him first, and make him comf ortable for the night, and see 
to his broth and medicine. Will you kindly come again to see him, 
and pardon the dailv presence of his sweetheart — your old sorvant?' 

I wished her good-night and came away, but she shamed me with 
her courtly courtesy and the sween of her hoops and train. 
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' On the stage,' said Mr. Hilyard, * all is exaggerated, from the 
setting of a chair to the dropping o£ a ourtsey. ThereforO) poor 
Jenny, who hath acquired her manners on the boards, saluted yon 
88 if yon were the Queen and she the unf ortunate heroine.' 

' And what of poor Frank, Mr. Hilyard ?* 

' Tmly/ he replied, and my heart sank, thinking of my lord and 
of Jenny's project, * I fear his days will be f ew and füll of suffering, 
and his life here on earth like that in the kingdom of heaven in 011 e 
respect-— namely, that there will be in it neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage.' 

CHAPTER XXXVT. 

THE LORDS' TRIAL. 

MCANTiHE, Justice was pursuing her way in the slow bnt certain 
method of English law, which mnst be far more terrible to the 
wrongdoer than the swif t and sudden revenges of foreign States. 
Ab f or the gentlemen and the baser sort, thongh in the north many 
were already under sentence of death, those in England were as yet 
left in prison, waiting their tum in affected carelessness, in sullen 
gloom, in remorse, or indifference, according to their mood. Tora, 
f or his pari, changed in his temper from day to day ; yet, since the 
Juda8«like f alling off of the villain Patten, he began to droon, and 
to lose even the cheerf ulness which can be procured from a bottlo 
of wine. As regards the lords in the Tower, their case was bron^ht 
before the House of Gommons by Mr. Lechmere, and their im- 
peachment was sent to the bar of the House of Lords. On the 9th 
of January they were all brought by water to the Upper House, 
where the artides of impeachment were read to them. Time being 
fn^nted them to prepare their pleas, they were carried back to the 
Tower. 

It was, perhaps, some consolation to the unf ortunate prisoners 
that along the whole of the way in retuming they were esoorted by 
a Jacobite mob, who cheered them continually. Tet, methinks, no 
cheering of a mob could reconcile me to the loss of my head, coupled 
with the f Geling that it had been f oolishly thrown away. The lords 
were.allowed to stop on their retum at the Fountain Tavem, in the 
Strand, where f or the last time they took dinner and a bottle of 
wine together. You would have thought, said one who saw it, that, 
outside, all the Jacobites in England were gathered together ; or, 
at least, that all London was Jacobites, so great was the crowd. 
And when the prisoners came forth, guarded by twelve warders, 
there was such an uproar with pushinp and stmggling to touch the 
hands — ^yea, and eyen the skirts of their ooats— as never before was 
Seen. Had this mob been as valiant f or fighting as they were f or 
shouting, there would have beon no need f or the shouting at all. 
Bat it is easier to shout than to fight. Of all the London friends 
of the Prinoe, there was but one who ventured his skin f or the 
cause. This was good Mr. Budden, an upholsterer by trade. Hc, 
at the first news of the haing, hastenod north to join the Engli^b 
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f oroe. One— one only, out of all that multitade l Which proTM 
that nothing is more contemptible than the opinion of the mob, 
which i8 all for this side to-day, and that to-moiTOw, and with no 
reason or fixed principle, or power to do anytiiing for dther side 
bat mischief , with bnming of bonfires, waylaying of honest men, 
and pillaging of hoases. Strange it is to think tiiat there hayebeen 
States in which the baser sort were considered as mnch as their 
betters, and possessed eqnal rights I No donbt this fact proved the 
rnin of those States. When the lords had passed through their 
crowds of friends, and emptied their snoff-bozes among them a 
dozen times at least, they got back to their coaches, and so passed 
slowly along the streets to äieir prison. 

They were carried on the 17th day of the month to the Honse of 
Lords to make their answers. As lor that of Lord Derwentwater, 
he dedared, first of all, that he was wholly nnconcemed with any 
plot or conspiraoy whateyer, and that he joined in the rising of his 
friends and consins hastily and withont deliberate design. ^This was 
not believed by any, as Lady Cowper hath told me ; yet was it most 
certainly tme, as f will always maintain. Plot there was, and a 
deep-laid, wide-spread plot oovering the whole of Üie three king- 
doms ; yet was not my lord in it, as Tom always affirmed. 

^Tet,* says Mr. Hüyard, 'the plea was insnjffident. It wonld 
have answered his porpose better if he had set f ortili carefnlly, and 
inaisted npon them, the points which made so strongly in his äiyonri 
that had the Lords dnly considered them they conld not choose bnt 
recommend him for clemency. Videlicet : first^ tiiat he was by birth 
a olose relation to the Prince, of the same faith^ and by education 
his personal friend and oompanion ; theref ore, it was natural that 
he shonld desire his retnm. Next, that he was brooght up abroad, 
and could not know the temper of the English people, so that he 
feil an easy prey to designing persons, and readily bdieyed the State- 
ments of those who reportod the nation as longinff for the retom 
of the Prince — ^yea, and that so vehemently that iuiey wonld rash 
with one consent to arms were an example once set — ^f or this, and 
nothing short of Ulis, was represented to ns by Captain Ghiscoigne 
and his friends. Nezt,' contmned Mr. Hilvard, 'wonld I have 
connseUed him to prove this plea by the f aot that he drew with him, 
who might haye enlisted a tiionsand men, no more than a f ew ser- 
yants, and that, when fnrther resistance wonld haye led to blood- 
shed, he oonsented to a surrender. And, lasÜy, he should haye 
concluded with a moying appeal for demen^in the name of youth, 
inezperience, ignorance, and his tender f amily. Had I written this 
appeal for him,' said the honest man, wiping iJie tears which flowed 
down his face, ' I wonld haye engaged upon his side eyery heart of 
sensibility in the country, whereas now they are all aaking each 
other in wonder what means this naked plea of anpremeditation. 
Alas ! why — ^why— did no one ask my adyice from the beginning ?* 

Mr. Hilyard was certainly one of those men who b^eye uiat 
without their own interference nothing is done well. London 
breeds such men in hundreds ; they swarm, I am told, in eyery 
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colPee-hotise ; nay, in every mog-honse they are f ound. They know 
the mistakes made by statesmen and by Commanders ; thoy are able 
to show, af ter the thing is over, what onght to have been done. 
Bnt, as regards himself , I am certain that had be been considted, 
tbere woiüd have been, first, no rising at all ; tbe Earl and my 
brother Tom would have ßurrendered to the Warrants ; if any 
campaign, then one differently condncted ; if any surrender, then 
on better terms ; if any trial, then with moro successfnl issue. 
And from the many disconrses I have held with this one scholar, I 
am sure that were onr statesmen also scholars and persona yersed 
in ancient history, the kingdoms of the world would be singnlarly 
preserved from eztemal wars, civil tumnlts, and internal dissen- 
sions. 

A f ew days later, the Commons demanded that judgment shonld 
be pronounced npon the rebel lords. It mnst be observed that 
there was no trial at all ; they were impeached, ezamined, snSered 
to plead, and sentenced. After three weeks the Court of High Com- 
mission ordered that the prisoners should be brought before them. 
Lord Gowper was made Lord High Steward — that is, President of 
the Court. 

^ Alas I Dorothy,' said her ladyship. * To think that they could 
find no one but my husband to sentence these unhappy lords, and 
two of them my own cousins I And the serrants must all have 
new liveries !' 

Though the gallant show was prepared only to sentence seven 
brave men to death, all London (except the poor women who wept 
f or them^ tumed out to see it, inclnding the * Jacks ' who had flung 
np their nats f or the prisoners at the door of the Fountain. There 
was a great coach-procession to Westminster Hall, with gentlemen 
riding on horseback between the carriages, that of my Lord High 
Steward with siz horses ; and all the way so great a cheering for 
Kin^ George and the Protestant Succession, and such banging and 
beatmg of warming-pans, you would have thought the town gone 
mad. (All this was reported to me, because it is not to be supposed 
that such as I would join the ladies who sat in the Windows and 
waved their handkerchiefs to the judges on this awful occasion ) 

There was no noise or shouting, my inf ormant told me, in West- 
minster Hall, the upper part of which was set with seats for the 
Peers, and the lower part lef t free to spectators, who crowded the 
great Hall. Among the Peers sat the Prince of Wales ; but he 
came not to judge so much as to look on, and showed in bis face a 
Singular concem as one af ter the other of the prisoners was brought 
forth. 

* As for ua at the other end,' said Mr. Hilyard, * I think there was 
not one who exulted, but all regarded with sorrow and compassion 
the destruction of so many great and noble houses. When all were 
in their places, the Earl of Derwentwater was summoned first. 
Truly it must be an awful moment to stand before the assembled 
Peers of the realm, and to read in their eyes nothing but condemna- 
tion ; or« if pity« then condemnation as well. When my lord ad- 
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vanced to the bar, all rose and bowed low, as if to show that pitj as 
well as the respect dne to bis rank ; bat he, f or bis part, feil npon hia 
knees, where he remained nntil he was inyit«d by the Lord High 
Steward to rise. Behind him walked the gentleman gaoler, carrying^ 
an axe npon bis shonlder, the edge thereof tnmed f rom the prisoner. 

* I declare and shall ever maintain,* Mr. Hilyard continued, ' that 
his lordship hath been stmck with jndicial blindness. For, when 
he was asked what reasons he coidd aUege, if any, to stay his pnnish- 
ment, and another opportunity was offered to move the hearts of 
his judges, he lost it or threw it away. Had I been in his place, I 
might and should have lacked the dignity which natnrally belongs 
to one of his high rank. Yet I think I shonld have fonnd the 
eloqnence and the wit to make a bettcr plea for my life. The 
Lords wonld like — nay, I saw their compassion in their eyes — ^they 
would like nothing better than to save him ; yet he will not help 
them. Why, oh ! why did he not remind the Honse that he had 
been bronght np, in the very Conrt of St. Germain's, to believe that 
England was longing for the Prince to retum ? Why did he not 
show them that he conld not know the temper of the country, and 
must needs believe what he was told ? 

* Alas ! he is no orator ; he repeated only what he had said bef ore, 
that he had no gnilty knowledge of any plot — ^further than this, 
that the f riends of the Prince wonld gladly bring him back ; that 
his joining the insnrgents was nnpremeditated ; and that, in order 
to secnre Submission, he became a hostage. All that had been said 
bef ore, and it availed nothing. I saw the f aces of the Lords look 
at each other and grow hard. Why, what conld they do when the 
prisoner did so little ? So they pnt him back and caUed the other 
six, of whom Lord Wintonn alone obtained respite for f urther pre- 
paration of his defence.' 

Mr. Hilyard then gave me, as well as he conld recollect it, Lord 
Cowper's speech on pronouncing the jndgment of the Lords. Thi» 
Speech has been admired as a masterpiece of jndicial oratory. I 
know not how that may be ; it was pleasing, no donbt, for tho 
Whigs to hear of the wickedness of rebellion ; we are never tired of 
hearing those sins denonnced which we never practise ; bnt for the 
lords awaiting their sentence, methinks the disconrse might have 
been more mercifnl if it had been shorter. 

* As for their reception of the sentence,* said Mr. Hilyard, * no 
hero of antiqnity conld hear his condemnation pronounced with 

E'eater coolness and conrage than was shown by all. Methonght as 
ord Derwentwater f ollowed the gaoler from the bar — this time the 
edge of the axe tnmed towards him — so marched the constant 
Begnlns to his doom ; with snch a face, set with the conrage which 
is neither insensibility nor braggadocio, did the great Socrates go to 
drink hiB poison. My heart bnmed within me to kneel and kias 
his band.' 

* When,* I asked, * mnst they sufFer ?* 

\ I know not ; they talk of a f ortnight. It is thonght ihat by 
this great ezample the GK>Yenmient wül show their strength. If 
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they were not strong, it is said, they wotild not dare io strike so 
determined a blow. Ab for the rest, the piain gentlemen, it is 
thought, even by the most reyengefol, that tiiey will be snffered to 
escape with their lives at least. But, Miss Dorothy, let ns not 
trust to Chance. Bemember : the next trial, af ter Lord Wintoun's 
case is oonduded, must be bis bonoor's. Softer me go talk with 
Mr. Pitts.' 

* Not yet, Mr. Hilyard. Give me yet a week or two.' ' 

* The clemency of a king/ Mr. Hilyard went on presently, * is 
tmly a great and generons thing when it is properly displayed. 
Towards criminals it shonld never be extended ; bnt to rebels, as 
mnch as may be. For it is better to f orgive and to release, thereby 
showing the strength which has no fear, than to strike hard and 
show the strength which can revenge. Methinks in this case the 
King might be fitly connselled to let all go pardoned, yet pnnished 
by their def eat and ignominy, and by the loss of rank and estates, 
provided they promise to sit down m peace for the rest of their 
lives. Tet, if I were to say these things in a coffee-honse, I shonld 
be kicked out of one and cudgelled in another, becanse the mob 
mnst have revenge. The Prince's friends themselves wonld rather 
See these men hanged with dignity than dismissed with contempt.' 

Mach more he läded on the subject of that kind of mercy which 
brings the cnlprit into contempt, argning that great pnnishments do 
not deter others, and that those noblemen who have seen the pomp 
attending an ezecntion on Tower Hill, are not likely to be deterred 
f rom rebellion by its recollection. Nay, rather the contrary ; for 
as in war everyone risks bis Ufe, if one must lose it, surely it is 
splendid to be the hero of so great a show. * Thus in the lower 
classes/ he said, * who are mostly insensible to pain, the procession 
of the cart, with the shonts of the people, all eyes tnmed toward 
the snfferer, the cries to the driver to whip np bis horse, and to him 
who wields the cat to lot it fall lightly — liiese things, I say, destroy 
the pain and Substitute a kind of glory. Even in IVance, uie wretch 
who goeth f orth to have bis limbs crushed npon the wheel bears bis 
head erect and is of a hold countenance, becanse of the crowds who 
have come ont to see him. Wheref ore, for the better pntting down 
of crime, let the whippings and the hangings be secret ; and for the 
better putting down of treason, let there be no execntions, bat only 
loss of estate and contempt. Wlien scholars become ministers and 
philosophers statesmen, the world shall be better ordered.' 

Why did not Heaven make Mr. Hilyard the son of a noble hoose, 
since he could thus discoorse so wisely ? 

I was told af terwards by Lady Gowper, from whom I leamed 
at this time a great deal, that the nnhappy Lord Derwentwater, 
being ander examination by the Council, did himself mach hum 
in bis replies conoeming a certain letter from the Prinoe. In 
this letter bis Highness thanked him for the transmission of 
some moneys, said kind things conceming Colonel Thomas Bad- 
cliffe, and spoke hardly of Mr. Will Radcliffe, anether of my 
lord's ancles, who lived in Borne. The letter, which was inter* 
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cepied I know not how, also fnmished particalan conceming priTaie 
persons, which enabled the Ministry to seize varioos papers of con- 
seqnence. The prisoner seemed to the Coancil to tnifle with tbem. 
treating the letteor as an invention and a txick. Possibly he did this, 
out of the great kindness of his heart, in order to avoia implicating 
others ; becanse no one that I know ever had the least doubt that 
he kept up a oorrespondence with the Prince, his old playf ellow. I 
cannot understand how Lady Cowper (who took all her opinions 
f rom her hnsband) coold sp^ of his answer as showing what ehe 
called ül manners and f ooUsh cnnning. Certainly a man must try 
to screen his friends, and the Coancil must have known on what 
terms the Prince and Lord Derwentwater had alwavs been. 

I have long considered and of ten debated with Mr. Hilyard the 
case of this trial, and Üsia reasons why Lord Derwentwater and Lord 
Kenmnre alone shonld have been ezecnted, seeing that neither was 
worse than the other five, and that one of them was better (so to 
speak), becanse he might have broaght into the field so many hnn- 
dreds of men, and he broaght none. Mr. Hilyard, who is now a 
conf essed Whig and all f or the Protestant Snccession, agrees with 
me that King George at first intended to sacrifice the whole seven, 
with as many of the gentlemen as he decently coold, in order to 
strike terror. 

*We mnst remember/ he said, 'that, nntü hangings began in 
Liverpool and Preston, not one of the people in the north, wbether 
prisoners or at large, believed that the King wonld dare hang any, 
so great was their delnsion as regards the strength of the cause. 
Bat when the King saw how many of his friends would be Struck, 
and their affections alienated by the deaths of these great lords, he 
began to consider which among them had the f ewest fnends. These 
were the Lords Derwentwater and Kenmure. As regards the former, 
his title was of so recent date that he had f ew cousins among the 
Lords, and his education having been abroad, he had no friends at 
all among his Peers. Theref ore, it was resolved at last (even Lord 
Nithsdale being reprieved on the very day of his escape) that these 
two alone shomd be done to death.* 

I would say with regard to the astonishment of the North-country 
people at the sentences, and their stubbom belief in the cause, that 
the Chief reason why so many hcld aloof , why those who came 
brought so f ew with them, and why the whole five counties of the 
north, Northumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland, did not all rise together, was that each man thought 
he shonld not be wanted, becanse his neighbours, who were sure to 
go, would suffioe— one had business or was ill, or newly married— 
always some ezcuse ; and when the enteiprise went from good to 
bad, and from had to worse, all the more reason f or sitting still, for 
why throw good money after bad ? Since I understood this, I bave 
«eased from f eeling indignation against those who ought to have 
oome out, bat who stayed at home. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

FRANK*S ATTEMPT. 

And now, indeed, if anytliing was to be done, ii was the time. As 
f or my lord, he was already making his preparations for leaving the 
World, haying little hope lef t of reprieve or purdon. Terrible as it 
is at any age, even when one is old and spent, to leave the light of 
the sun, the solace of friends and children, and those joys which 
belong alike to every time of life and to every oondition, most 
terrible of all mnst it be to give up the world, which is füll of every 
kind of joy and delight, to those who can command them, when one 
is ^onng, a hosband and a f ather, rieh, beleved, and happy. Yet to 
this Lord Derwentwater cheerfnlly resigned himself . 

I snppose that never in the history of this ooantrv have con- 
demned prisoners f onnd so many friends as these six lords. Nothing 
more clearly proves that England doth steadfastly refnse (whatever 
the Whigs may say) to oonf onnd adherence to the ancient Hoase 
with high treason, a crime against which the Eni^lish blood natnr- 
ally shudders. Many have been execnted for this crime, especially 
nnder Henry YIII. and the three Princes who came after him. 
Bat never once did any great lords exert themselves to save these 
criminals. Yet here were great lords and noblemen, Whigs all-« 
that is to say, of the offended side — besieging the throne (occnpied 
by a German Doke) for mercy, while even their public Journals, 
and those red-hot pnlpits which had bawled so londlj for revenge, 
now considered with horror the prospect of Spilling this noble blood. 
The Princess of Wales herself , moved with womanly compassion, 
resolved to do her best, difficult thongh it wa& to save one of the 
six, and chose Lord Camwath for the object of her meroy. He was 
at this time bnt thirty years of ace, said to be of great virtne and 
excellent parts, edncated at Oxford. Nor was she deteired one whit 
from her pnrpose by the fact that his lordship's mother was a most 
violent and indiscreet woman, who went about declaring every where 
that her son would fall in a noble cause. She, there£>re, sent Sir 
David Hamilton to bim, telling him that his only hope lay in con- 
f ession. Upon this the Earl wrote a letter, in which he conf essed 
that he had gone to Lorraine and conversed with the Prince, and 
urged him to make very snre of his friends in England bef ore he 
went to Scotland (which was sound advice, and, if the Prince had 
followed it, we had all been saved). He also said that he leamed, 
from some of the Prince's Company, that it was debated whether 
the King of Sweden should not be invited into Scotland, there to 
establish King James by force of arms. The revelation of this 
design, as nothing could do the Prince more härm, was, perhaps, of 
itseS sufficient Service to Warrant the release of the prisoner. Alas I 
that a righteous cause should be mined by f oolish counsellors I It 
is now by French arms, now b^ Swedish, that the King is to be 
restored ! As if the proud English nation will ever receive a Prince 
tbns impos^ upon th^m I Xn the end, Lord C«^nwatb was sufEered 
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to go free, but bis hononrs were attainted, and he became a simple 
Scottish gentleman. Ab f or the Conntess of Nithsdale, the recol- 
lection of her gallant rescue of her husband always makes my blood 
to boil, because oor own scheine, which was so safe and easy, was 
pnt out of onr power by the act of Providence, as yon shall leam 
presenüy. Lady Nithsdale did not, however, resort to this strata- 
gern nntil she had first tried every method. She even waylaid the 
King on bis passage to the Drawing Boom from bis own apart- 
ments. She held in her bands a petition, drawn np by her husband ; 
and as he passed she threw herseif at bis f eet, cryin^ out in French, 
so that he could not pretend not to understana, l£at she was the 
unf ortunate Conntess of Nithsdale. He made as if he would pasa 
withont attending, but she canght at the skirt of bis coat ; he tried 
to tear it from her band, and actually dragged her on her knees 
(was not this an act of Kingly demency ?) to the very door of the 
Drawing Boom, where two of the officers seized her, one by tbe 
waist and the other by the bands, and so tore her from tbe King's 
presence. 

Lady Derwentwater fared no better, ezcept that, with a crueltv 
only equalled by James IL when he saw the Duke of Monmouth 
after ^al, the King consented to receive her. The unhappy 
woman, who was accompanied by the Duchesses of Gleveland and 
Bolton and by many other great ladies, was presented to the King 
by the Dukes of St. Albans and Bichmond, sons of Charles IL, and 
theref ore half-uncles to Lord Derwentwater. 

The Conntess feil upon her knees (it was on Sunday, after Divine 
Service, when the heart should be naturally open to compassion, as 
being just absolved from sin and still repentant), and thereupon, in 
a kind of rapture, implored the King f or mercy. Those who were 
present and heara her prayer have declared tfaiat never could they 
belieye a woman able to speak so movingly, with such eloquence, 
such art (as it seemed, but it was only de art of great love and 
great misery), such passion. Those who were with her wept aloud, 
and even among the gentlemen there was not a dry eye or a face 
unmoved — excepting only the King's. While every heart was bleed- 
ing, he alone stood listening with hard eyes and fixed lips, and 
presenüy suffered her to be led away withont a word of hope. Her 
husband, be was resolved, should die. He was the youngest, the 
noblest, and the best of all ; he was no more deeply involved than 
the rest, but he was the friend and companion of the Prince ; 
theref ore, he must be sent to bis doom. Is it not wonderful that 
any man, much more wonderful a Prince, should be f ound not only 
so vindictive, but so lost to honour and to shame, as thus to sport 
with the misery and despair of a woman, and take pleasure in seeing 
bis victim*B wir e lying humbled at bis f eet ? 

Tet, I suppose to show some pretence of clemency, on the f ollow- 
ing day — namely, Monday, the 20th of Febmary, f our days bef ore 
the execution — two noblemen went to the Tower, and offered my 
lord bis lif e if he would acknowledge the title of King George and 
adopt the Protestant religion. The Earl ref used (could a man of 
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hononr accept these conditions ?), declaring that he wonld sooner 
lose his lif e than give np bis f aith. I heard these things, day by 
day, from Lady Cowper, and I believe no secret was made of them, 
f or Mr. Hilyard heard them at the coffee-honses and in Newgate, 
whither he went daily, and where, you mav suppose, äie f ate of the 
lords was watched with altemate hope and fear ; f or, as those noble 
heads were bronght nearer the block, every man feit bis own neck 
tightened. 

The next day, being Taesday, they sent two Protestant ministers 
to the Earl, begging that he wonld only send for some leamed 
Divine of Üie Chnrch of England, as it to oonsnlt on religions 
doubts. Bnt my lord had no donbts, and wonld not pretend to any, 
cven if thereby he xnight save his life. I conld have wished, 
so that I conld f eel bis fntnre lot assnred, that he had become a 
Protestant ; bnt to pretend religions doubts, to seil his faith for a 
f ew transitory years, this wonld have destroyed for ever the noble 
image that lived in my heart, and pnt in its place a poor and con- 
temptible creature indeed. 

Whilst the Countess and her great friends were yainly endeavour- 
ing the release of Lord Derwentwater, others were resolved to 
attempt it, and would have canied it ont in much simpler fashion, 
bnt for f ate, or rather Providence, wbich wiUed otherwise. Frank 
Radcliffe, like all persona in his sad condition, one day contemplated 
death witii resignation, and the next looked f orward with confidence 
to getting better in a f ew days. In one of the latter periods Jenny 
commuuicated to him her design, which we had hitherto hidden 
from him. Immediately he feil into a kind of fever in his anxiety 
to be the means of liberating his brother. He wonld go that yery 
day — the next day, then. There mnst not be a moment lost. What 
did it matter if he were imprisoned, if only the Earl could be saved ? 
If he could not walk, he mnst be carried. 

^ Cousin Dorothy,* the poor lad whispered, ' my life has been of 
very little aocount. What can a poor Gatholic gentleman do in 
this country, which denies him eveiything ? I mi^ht have been a 
Scholar, bnt you will not admit me to your Umversities ; or a 
siatesman, bnt I may not enter Parliament ; or a soldier, bnt you 
will not suffer me so much as to carry the colonrs. Tet, am I not 
an Englishman ? Let me do one thing, at least, bef ore I die. Do 
not toll Jenny, because I think she loves me ; bat I believe that I 
am dying.* 

I told him (thongh I knew it was untrue) that he should not die, 
bnt recover and live ; yea, that he should do this brave thing. But 
my heart sank within me, for he was now so weak that he could 
not stand upon bis feet or hold np his head, and his cough was so 
violent that it seemed to tear him asunaer. He had no ease 
except when Jenny was with him, which could not be in the 
evenings. She charmed away his cough, and laid Mm, by that 
magic skill of hers, in a qniet slumber, during which, at least, he 
did not cough. I met the girl now withont the repugnanoe which 
first I feit towards her, f orgiving her deception in tue matter of 
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the sorcery at Bilston, and even f orgetting that she was an actress, 
and seeing in her the only woman who was able to alleviate his 
sufferings for this popr dying lad. What matter, now, that he was 
in love with her, or she so ambitious as to lock for him to marry 
her? 

In these days, when each hour was of importance, Mr. Hilyard 
and I looked at each other with sad and despairing eyes, bnt dared 
not sa^ what was in onr hearts. Frank was dying ; the hopes that 
he bnilt upon his likeness to his brother were fast f ading. If ever 
he rose again from his bed, it wonld be af ter his nnhappy brother 
was executed and bnried. Yet Jenny, for one, could not believe it. 

*He is better,' she said every morning ; *he is better and stronger 
than yesterday. Last night he slept His physicians assare me he 
is easier. With one more good night's rest he will be strong again.' 

* Oh, Jenny !* I whispered, * he will never be strong again I* But 
she shook her head impatiently, and would not listen. 

One morning, beside his bedside, while he slept, she told me, with 
many tears, how the poor lovesick boy f oUowed her, withont any en- 
couragement from herseif, from place to place when she first began to 
play, so that it became a snbject of ridicule and mirth for the Com- 
pany ; how it was he who first gave her dresses in which to make a 
brave show upon the stage ; how he encouraged and exhorted her to 
study and practise and not to lose heart, but even bef ore an audience 
of bumpkins and upon the boards of a bam to do her best and to 
speak out as if for a London audience ; how he took her from her 
stroUing Company and brought her to London and paid for her 
lodging, treating her with such honour as one doth not, alas ! always 
expect or often observe in a gentleman towards an actress, or a 
woman of her lowly origin ; how, at length, but not until her efforta 
were crowned with success, and she became almost at a leap a 
favourite of the great city and one of his Majesty's servants at 
Dmry Laue, he asked her to marry him. 

* Oh, Miss Dorothy I' she said, * you know me, what I am. Why, 
my father was a gipsy ; and as for me, I can conjure, teil fortunes, 
read the f uture, lie, steal, cozen, and cheat the eyes with any of 
them ; or better, because some are foolish and clumsy. Tet he 
would marry me — a gentleman would marry me I I have plenty of 
lovers at my choice. But for marriage— no, indeed. It was I who 
kept him from goin^ off with Mr. Charles last summer. What ! 
Let my man go fighting on other people's business ? Not L What 
do I care for Prince or Pretender, this King and that ? He will 
marry me, as soon as he gets well ; and then I will leave the stage, 
and we will live somewhere retired, where no one will ask if I was 
once Jenny Lee, the actress. For look you, Miss Dorothy, I would 
not shame him.* 

*But he is a Oatholic, Jenny. Would you, too, become a 
Catholic ?* 

She laughed. All the gipsy came into her face. 

^ Why,' she said, ^for that matter I am a Protestant with you ; 
il I go to the tents of my people, what are they, and what am J^ 
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with ihem ? They lie in the san ; they love the open air ; they 
whistle to the birds ; like the birds, they live to-day, and to-morrow 
they die, and are bnried in the ditch, and so f orgotten. But to live 
is enough for them. Oh that I were out of this town and in the 
open coantry, with Frank well and strong beside me ! What matter 
what he believes and calls his religion ? As soon as he gets well it 
ahall be mine/ She spread her arms abroad and repeated, with a 
Strange yeaming look in her black eyes — poor Jenny I — * As soon as 
he gets well/ 

Now, all this time, Frank was lying in the sleep into which Jenny 
had thrown him. When she went away, at last, she made those 
motions with her hands which always awakened him. He was 
easier, it seemed, but his voice was low. She kissed him on the 
f orehead, bade him keep quiet and sleep if he could, and lef t us. I 
was to stay with him all tiie evening. 

* Teil me again,' he whispered, ^ what I am to do in order to rescue 
my brother James.' 

Alas I It was already Satnrday ; the fatal day was fized for the 
following Thnrsday ; though that we knew not. But I knew rery 
well that the dav was now very near. 

* Do not speak, then, Frank, but listen.* So I told him all over 
again, just as one teils a child the same story tili he knows it by 
heart, and yet must have it told over again, that he was to be dis- 
guised with false eyebrows and paint, and so, with Jenny, gain 
admittance to his brother's cell, and then — but I have already told 
the scheme, which was as simple as it was clever. He feit so easy 
this evening, though weak, that it pleased him to imagine himseli 
carrying out this brave project. 

In the evening, when he had taken some broth, he feit, he said, his 
strength retuming fast, and tried to sit up, but with no great success. 

* Sometimes,' he told me, * I wake in the night cold and shivering, 
and f eel as if the dews of death were already upon my f orehead ; 
sometimes I awake füll of courage, and, though in the darkness, 
thiuk to see my lif e stretching far before me, with Jenny in my 
arms. I am resolved what I sh^ do when I recover. I shall marnr 
her without delay, and take her from the theatre (where her ambi- 
tion has been sumciently gratified), and so away to the country ; or, 

Eerhaps, to France, where we will live retired, and meditate.' Then 
e spoke of the joys of a country life, and how among such simple 
pleasures as books, a garden, and the open air, the years would 
peacefuUy slip away. * I want no more,' he said. * Perhaps I f or- 
merly asked too much of Heaven. Who am I that I should sigh 
for oistinction and honour? What profit would they be to me 
beside a calm and peacef ul life with the woman I love ? Let others 
care for these things.' 

I asked him, seeing that it gave him no pain to speak, how it was 
that he feil in love with Jenny. 

* I know not how,* he replied. * Perhaps it was because I found 
with her, from the very first, a stränge rest ; she seems to know be- 
f orehaud what are mv veiy thoughts ax^d vf hat { wish, Besides, she 
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is, as everybody confesses, the most beautif al of women as well as 
the most sprightly, the most bewitching, and the most witty. How 
do I know why I love her ?' 

All this he said, and more, in broken disconrse, as he feit able to 
talk. In the intervals I read to him or talked to him ; nor did I 
leaye him nntil it was time f or him to go to bed, whither bis land- 
lady's two strapping sons carried him first, and then gaarded me, 
armed with stout sticks — for the streets were füll of rough and 
desperate men — to my own lodging. 

I knew not that I had talked with a dying man. Tet in the 
monu'ng, when they took him bis cnp of broth, they fonnd him 
lying cold and dead. His soul had passed away in sleep, and he lay, 
ms head upon his band, calm, peacefnl, and with a smile npon bis 
thin and wasted Ups. As for bis face, when we looked upon it, it 
was so like his brother's, that one trembled and feit cold, knowing 
that bef ore many days, as poor Frankes face looked now, so wonld 
lock that other, cold in death. 

Mr. Hilyard bronght me the dreadfnl news. Poor Frank ! We 
wept not so much for him as for the min of our hopes ; for now 
our last Chance was gone. Yet one might well have wept for the 
shortness of a lif e which seemed bom for happiness. The curso of 
the Stuarts had fallen also upon the Radcliffes ; better had it been 
for them, a thousand times better, had they married with their own 
people, and remained piain country knights. 

In the Chamber where lay the dead man upon the bed (was it 
possible that the cold face, so white and still, was but last night 
füll of hope and life, and the fixed eyes füll of light ?) sat Jenny 
Lee, her hands clasped, not cr3dng or sobbing, but as one in a trance. 
I tried such words of comfort as one attemp& in the hour of sorrow; 
but the^ were rain. Mr. Hilyard addressed her, ordering her to 
seek rehef in prayer and resignation ; but she shook her head. Who 
shall comfort a woman in the first moments of her bereavement ? 
Frank was dead. Why, then, leave poor Jenny awhile alone with 
her senseless corpse. Come out and shut the door. 

Frank was dead ; and with him died the last of our hopes. 

* Mine,* said Mr. Hilyard, ^ have been dead since I saw that he 
could never more leave bis Chamber. Had that poor lad been strong, 
we had made such a gallant rescue as would have made all England 
to ring with the storv. But he is dead. Poor Jenny I It was for 
his sake that she took care of her reputation and is blameless. Now 
he is gone — why — poor Jenny !' 

Presently she came forth, still with dry eyes. 

^ He was a Gatholic,' she said. ' Let us remember that when he 
is buried. Will you look to his f unend, Mr. Hilyard ? His religion 
did not, you see, prevent him from dying so young, any more than 
if he had been a gip^ lying in a ditch. No matter ; I am hence- 
forth of his religion.' 

We made no reply. She looked about the room, and gathered 
together two or three books. 
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' These, ehe said, ' I will take, becauee they are mine, with my 
own name in them ; and if any o£ his f riends care to see where and 
how he died, it will be well not to let them f eel ashamed becanse he 
loved an acbress. Oh, Miss Dorötby 1' she bnrst into tears and feil 
to kissing my hands ; *it is for yon I am crying, not for mTself ; 
f or Frank is dead, and there is no one now to rescue my lord, who 
will surely die. 

It was Snnday moming ; at that v«ry moment the Ck)nntess was 
ponring ont her passionate prayer for mercy, and the King was 
Ustening with stony eyes and hardened heart. There was now no 
room for help or hope ; bnt he must die. 

CHAPTER XXXVin. 

MY LOHD'S last DAYS. 

Let me retom to the last days of Lord Derwentwater, who, perhaps 
(but of this I am not sure), never heard of his brother's death. . 

The Chief clergyman, or priest, of the Roman Gatholic Ghnrch in 
London was then the Reyerend Bonaventura GifEord, commonly 
called in their ecclesiastical manner the Yicar Apostolic. Lnmedi- 
ately after sentence had been pronounced, this learned Father 
applied for permission to administer spiritual consolation and the 
Offices of the Church to this man about to die. For some reason 
which I know not, this permission was refused, and Dr. GiJfford 
denied admission to the prisoner. The Government, however, con- 
sented that a certain FaÜierPippard, a simple priest, shoold attend 
him dnring the f ortnight between sentence and ezecntion. 

I have Seen and have copied out with my own band a letter in 
which this pions man set down all that he remembered conceming 
my lord*s last days npon the earth. From the beginning, though 
not withont hope (even the meanest and vilest criminal never, I 
snppose, abandons nope üll the cart moves from ander his f eet, 
mach more this innocent victim), he resigned himself to the steady 
and f earless contemplation of death, and gave himself over alto- 
gether to those religioos exercises that were ordered by his spiritual 
advisers, together with the reading of such books as were most 
proper for a man so soon about to be summoned before his Judge. 
Thus, eaoh moming he read, as directed, a chapter or two of the 
New Testament, and especially those of our Lord 's Passion, with 
some portion of the 'Following of Christ,' ^The Confessions of 
Saint Austin,' and other good books chosen for him by his ad viser. 
Methinks nothing in the world can so smooth a oeath-bed and 
console a dying man as the memory of having written a good 
book for the consolation of sorrowful and stricken souls and the 
strengthening of faith for those about to die. (Poor Frank had 
no such interval of meditation and prayer.) Chiefly my lord read 
with wonderful satisfaction, the gooa priest said, the edifying 
history of a certain Italian youth, who for some crime — I know not 
of what nature, or perhaps unjustly, like Lord Derwentwater — was 
condemned to death, bat feil into so beautiful a repentance, and so 
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heartily prayed, meditated, and fasted, that he made of the death 
which he conld not avoid a voluntarv Bacrifice of himself^ his lif e, 
and affections, before the throne of Gk)d, thereby imitating the 
blessed ezample of Hirn who, thongh it was ordained by EUs 
Heavenly iFather that He shonld drink the chalice, yet did it 
Yolantanly and of His own free will and consent. This examplo 
my lord proposed to f ollow. 

Further^ when they came — ^uot once, bnt several times — ^to ofEer 
him his hf e if he wonld change his religion, which was a most 
wicked and a most diabolical temptation to lay before so yoang 
and so fortnnate a man, with all earth's pleasnres before him, he 
refused without the least hesitation or doabt. 'And this/ said 
Father Pippard's letter, * he told me with the greatest transport of 
joy, that having refnsed his lif e on such terms, he hoped it was not 
uow making a virtne of necessity ; that, had he a thonsand lives, he 
wonld sooner part with them than renounce his faith : and, with 
tears of joy in his eyes^ he hnmblv thanked God for giying him 
this opportunity of testifying bis love for Him.' Not onoe, bot 
twice, they tronbled him with this offer, which was as insnlting to 
the hononr of the Earl as it was disgracefnl to the hnmanity of 
those who proposed this temptation. Whoever they were, they 
entreated hun eamestly, even on the day before his execntion, that 
he would make some sign, as it were, of doubt conceming the 
Articles of the Boman CathoUc Faith, if only to borrow a bcwk of 
Protestant controversy. Bnt he steadf astly refnsed to heg his life 
on these terms. I have sometimes thonght that possibly it was the 
Archbishop of Canterbnry who was thns amdoos to find an excose 
for begging a reprieve. Everybody knows well that there were 
some, even among the Ministers and in the Privy Conncil, who 
wonld gladly have seen him pardoned, if only a show of reason 
conld be arrived at with which to move the lUng. Bnt withoat 
snch ezcnse there was no possibility of f urther interference, and 
so the law mnst take its course. 

One more chance remained, and it was the last. The Conntess 
had appesded in person to the King, bnt withont avail ; she wonld 
now appeal to the Honses of Parliament. On Tnesday this noble 
and conrageons woman, accompanied by a large nnmber of ladiea, 
her friends, went to the House of Lords with a petition, which was 
presented by the Dnke of Bichmond. Tbe petition was snpported 
by jbhe Archbishop of Canterbury, and, which was thonght a most 
remarkable thing, by the Earl of Nottingham, one of the Ministen. 
In the end, the House moved that an address be presented to the 
King, that he shonld reprieve snch of the oondemned lords aa 
shonld deserre his mercy. A motion to the same effect was made 
in the House of Commons, bnt was rejected by a majoiity of 
seven, some of the Speakers against it being very yiolent. 

The interf erence of the loras did no good, except to anger and 
harden the King so far as Lord Derwentwater's case was concemed ; 
bnt on Wedncsday, Lord Widdrington and Lord Gamwath were 
repriered, Lord Naim had already been r^piieyed through the 
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instance of Lord Stanhope, who declared that he woüld resign bis 
Office if his old school-fellow at Eton was not pardoned. On 
Thursday, though he knew it not, and escaped on that same day, 
Lord Nithsdale was also reprieyed. It is theref ore clear that from 
the beginning it was resolyed to make an ezample in the person of 
the youngest and the least gnilty (supposing there is any guilt in 
taking np arms f or yonr lawf ol Sovereign). 

On Thursday, when three ont of the seven lords were already 
reprieyed, the Conntess made another effort to see the King. She 
was, as before, accompanied by her friends. Bat the King this 
time obstinately refused to see her, and gaye her to nnderstand 
that her hosband's execntion would l&ke place the nezt moming. 

Then at last she ceased her exertions, and went to the Tower f or 
her last most sad and sorrowf ul parting with her husband, the thing 
dreaded by him far more than the ezecntioner^s aze, insomuch that 
he had begged her, throngh Lord Widdrington, to take her last 
fareweil a week before, in order that his last moments might be 
wholly giyen up to God. But this was too hard f or her to bear, 
and he was oyemiled. Father Pippard wrote in that letter of his, 
* No man conld haye a greater regard and tenderness f or his wif e 
than he had for yon, and I think there could not be a greater argn- 
ment of it than this, that when he seemed to be raisä aboye the 
sentiments of the world in eyerything eise, he had not qnite got 
the better of himself in regard to yonr ladyship, though eyen here 
he appeared wonderf ol to me. For the last morning yonr ladyship 
parted from him I was surprised to find him so composed ; and, 
congratulating his lordship npon the yictory he had gained oyer his 
affections, he answered that yon had been, both of yon, upon yonr 
knees begging that f ayonr of God, for nigh a quarter of an honr 
before yon took leaye of each other.' 

Nothing more sorrowf ol can be thonght of than the pictnre of 
that nnhappy pair kneeling side by side to pray that they might so 
gain the yicto^oyer their affections as to part with each otherwith 
resignation. It cannot be a part of religion — I cannot bring mysdf 
to think that it is — for a man thns on the point of death to tear his 
wif e ont of his heart, or for her to let him go ont of hers. Bather 
shonld they thank Heayen for the earthly loye they haye enjoyed 
together, and pray that it may be continned and glorified in the 
heayenly world, so that they may together ezperience the joys of 
that blessed abode, and be the more happpr in knowing of each 
other's bliss. Bnt perhaps Gatholics think differently, and althongh 
they haye made marriage into a sacrament (withont Scriptnral 
Warrant), they haye eyer been harsh as regaras their opinion of 
women. 

Eyery year, once, on the day of my lord's execntion, I read thia 
letter of Father Pippard with tears, and I make no donbt that hia 
widow did the same ; for she neyer smiled af ter her hnsband^a 
death, bnt slowly wasted away, and some years later died, beins 
then not yet thirty, poor sonl I (It was in lionyain that she died, 
and lies boried in the English conycnt there, haying been a most 
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Eions woman, and strict in the practice of all the datiea enjoined 
y her Church.) 

Daring that last f ortnight the Earl talked continnally, while the 
Countess was with him (this she told me herseif), of his early days 
and the f ew events of his short life, just as old men soon abont to 
die loTe to think of the days when they were young and strong. 
He spoke of his education at St. Germain's, of his retnm to his 
native country and the greetings of his friends and consins, of the 
Bummer he spent chiefly in my society, speaking of me, even at 
such a time, in worda of kindness which I can never f orget, and 
recall with a kind of pride that so great and noble a heart shonld 
deceive himself into imagining that I possessed those great qnalities 
which he ascribed to me. It is only a good heart which ihinks 
others good. He even sent me a last gif t in token of his r^ard 
and affection for me, and in memory of our former fnendahip. 
* Give Dorothy for me,' he said, * with my love and prayer for her 
welfare — something— whatever thou wilt. But let it be something 
which I have given to theo, sweetheart, since we married. This 
she will value most.* 

Surely never was there a more loyal and generons man. He 
wished me to feel that he had neyer forgotten me ; bat, withal, I 
must leam that he loved me with an affection pure and free from 
earthly passion, as he desired my afEection to be towards him ; and 
this he would show by giving me something which he had given 
to his wif e ; this I need not be ashamed as a yirtuous woman to 
receiye, nor he as a Christian man to ofEer ; nor she, as one who 
wholly possessed his heart, to giye. 

In this spirit I accepted the ring of topaz and amethyst which the 
Countess drew from her finger ana put upon mine, kissing me with 
abundance of tears, and saying : 

^ Did you ever hear the like, Dorothy, that one woman should 
give to another a gif t from her husband and yet not be jealons ! 
Yet, dear Dorothy, I have known all along how muoh he continned 
to love you and esteem you, and that without the least snspicion or 
touch ot jealousy, so true he was, and open in all that he did and 
said, and so sure was I that I owned all his heart.' 

She did indeed, and I could now think of it without bittemess, 
though there was once a time when I wondered how men oonld so 
change their heart as to be all for one woman in the spring, so to 
speak, and all for another in the summer. For sure and certain 
my lord had no eves for any other woman, save in the way of 
honest and f riendlv affection, af ter he was married ; and to him 
she was a good and loyal wif e, though (because she was human) 
not wholly free from certain small imperf ections which sometimei 
caused mbs, due to quickness of temper and the like, of whioh we 
know. 

But oh I to think that in this, his last mortal agony, being at the 
Tery threshold of death, in the anteroom of the Great Juagment 
Hall, a soul trembling in the presence of his Maker, engaged in 
earnest repentance, ana anzioosiy seeking assorance of foigiTene88| 
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he shonid have thonght of me 1 I have deaired in my will that this 
ring, with one otber thing, be buried witb me in my coffin. 

I asked the Countess how he looked on this bis last day. Sbe 
told that for want of the fresh air and riding exercises, to which be 
was accustomed, he was pale of cheek ; bnt that, owing to the fast- 
iug diet which he thought becoming to one in bis position, he was 
grown thin, and bis eyes were brighter than of ordinary. For the 
rest, be was grave, and smiled no longer (conld one eyer f orget tho 
sweet smile that always played upon bis Ups and the kind light that 
lay in bis eyes ?). He shed f ew tears (save that at parting with 
bis wife he gaye one sob), becanse he was so braye and resolute by 
nature, and becanse, by special grace of Heayen, he was enabled to 
look upon the Separation as for a brief space only. But he wept 
bitterly when be pafted from bis infant cbildren, praying Heayeu 
to Protect bis boy — then two years old, and like an angel for beauty 
— and bis infant daughter. (The boy ia since dead, being killed by 
an accident at nineteen years ; but tbe girl, Lady Anna, is not long 
since married to a Catbolic Peer, the Lord Petre, wbose uncle 
married her aunt, my lord*s sister. May sbe be blessed with a long 
life and many cbildren !) 

On Thursday moming my lord receiyed a letter from the Yicar 
Apostolic, which afforded bim great consolation, althougb, to hear 
some men talk and to read some things written, there is nothing in 
all that religion but hypocrisy and deceits. As if we are not all 
men and women — that is to say, mortal and doomed to die, and 
af ter death the next world ; wneref ore, thougb I doubt not the 
excceding wickedness and cruelty of many Popes, Inquisitors, and 
Cardinais, needs must that they, as well as we ourselycs, sometimes 
contemplate soberly and witb prayer the condition of their souls, 
and especially at tbe awf ul time when death is appointed and now 
nigh at band. Tbe Yicar's letter, therefore, which I baye scen — 
and a most beautiful and truly religions letter it is — gaye my loixl 
great support, and eyen bappiness. On that day he conf essed, com- 
municated, and beard Mass, together with Lord Widdrington ; for 
seyeral days bef ore bis death he steadfastly fasted, and refused to 
take any wine, althougb be suffered from a grieyous cough. As for 
fasting, that is no doubt a help to most of us in spiritual things, as 
it leayes the brain free from the gross bumours generated by strong 
meat, and in a manner cleare away from the eyes the mists which 
obscure our sight and sense of heayenly things. 

*But,' Said Father Pippard, in that memorandum of bis, *he 
wanted none of these helps, for be was yisibly helped with an extra- 
ordinary grace, which appeared in bis countenance and in all bis 
behayiour, to tbe admiration of all that bebeld bim.* 

In the eyening before bis execution he sat up writing letters of 
f arewell to bis wife, bis motber, bis brother Charles, and others. 
In the first, which tbe poor soul showed to me, he said that Lord 
Nithsdale bad escaped. Alas ! tbe news of that escape feil upon 
our hearts (I mean on mine especially) as a reproach. Forwe 
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should have nsed something of the same way with Lord Derwent- 
water had it not been ordered otherwise. Ajs regards hia brother 
Charles, it is sad to relate that Lord Townshend, Secretary of State, 
f orbade bis taking leave of bis brother, so great was the rancour 
with which these young men were regarded. (It is very well known 
how Charles af terwards escaped from Newgate while ander sentence 
of death. A f ew years later he married the Coantess of Newbai^h 
in her own right, and hath children, so that the noble line of Rad- 
cliffe will be continaed, with another title and rank equal to that 
which has been lost.) 

As for what passed in the Tower on the moming of the execution, 
it was related in the conclusion of Father Pippard's letter. He said 
that he went early to the Tower, not expectins to be admitted, but, 
contrary to bis expectation, being permitted to pass into the £arl s 
room, he found Lord Widdrington with bim, and both on their 
knees at prayers ,- but with this difference, that Lord Widdrington 
could not read bis for the weeping and tears which choked bis voice 
while Lord Derwentwater was reading bis aloud, and with a sedato 
and andible voice. Whereupon Father Pippard at first, and hastily, 
conclnded that the latter had been reprievcd and the former sen- 
tenced. Bnt it was the contrary : for Lord Widdrington had come 
to teil bis brother prisoner that he himself had received a reprieve 
(the news was not brought to himnntil eighto'clock that mominsr), 
and he was weeping to see the constancy, resignation, and Christian 
grace displayed by bis brother-in-arms, who was to sufEer what he 
himself escaped. 

Presently word was bronght that the coaches were come for the 
two who were to be executed. Wherefore Father Pippard begged 
Lord Widdrin^n to say anything he had to say as qnickly as he 
conld. But au he had to say was, with many tears, that if he were 
to live a thoasand years he shonld never f orget the conrage and 
resignation which he that day witnessed. So he went away, and 
Loid Derwentwater betook himself to confession and prayers; 
which done, he walked down to the coach, even the keepers, bof- 
f etiers, and gnards — yea, and the common soldiers, being dissolved 
in tears, and he alone preserving a calm and oomposed conntenance. 

My lord was dressed becomingly in black velvet, wearing a beaver 
hat with a black plame, black hose, and black leather äoes with 
silver buckles. Honnd bis neck was hanging a gold cnicifix, and in 
bis band he carried a book of devotion. Bef ore reaching the scaf- 
f old he was joined by the Yicar Apostolic. Then, I snppose for 
f orm's sake, he was again offerbd bis lif e if he wonld renonnce bis 
faith and hia loyalty ; bnt he put the ofEer by gravely, saying that it 
wonld be too dear a pnrchase. 

When they came to the City Bars the sherifEs informed him that 
they had prepared a room for him near the scaffold, in case he de- 
■ired to retire for a time. He thanked thom, and aooepted their 
offer, spending half an honr with the priests in prayer. Lord 
Kenmnre, who was accompanied by bis eldest son, joioed him ia 
this dismal Chamber. 
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Then came the last scene — the shedding of that noble blood and 
the flight of that sweet 6onl to heaven. Even if the Romish doc- 
trine of Porgatory were true, of which we have no Scriptnral 
Warrant (thongh the thonght must be consoling to many a poor 
mother whose son has been cnt off in open sin), I cannot bat be- 
lieve that the sacrifice of a lif e thus laid down as a voluntary offer- 
ing, according to the teaching of the priests, and with many heart- 
f elt prayers, mnst have been received, and that Lord Derwentwater's 
Bonl is now at peace and in happiness among the blessed. 

Mr. Hilyard was among thosewho stood on Tower Hill to seethe 
Bad sight. I believe that the people of London take a pecnliar 

gleasnre in witnessing spectaclea the thonght of which fills one^a 
eart with horror, so that whether it be a wretch in a pillory, or a 
hnssy being whipped before an alderman, or a rogne flogged at a 
cart-tail, or a hanging at Tybnm, or a beheading on Tower Hill, 
they cannot choose bnt sally forth and stand in thonsands — ^yea, and 
f or honrs together, so eager are they to behold the deportment and 
carriage of the snfferer, comparinghim with others, bis predecesdors, 
applanding or reproving, according to bis conrage or bis cowardice. 
Mr. Hilyard, whatever eise he might be, was always a Londoner. 
Something of the same temper, I snppose, was possessed by the 
Athenians, who were always mnning after some new thing. 

' There was never,' said Mr. Hilya^, ^ so great a crowd of people 
gathered together on Tower Hill ; men were there of every condi- 
tion, with fine ladies in the Windows ; and though many thonght 
that the pnnishment was jnst, there were none fof those who stood 
aronnd me) bnt thonght it excessive. For wny, all men asked, 
were Lord Derwentwater and Lord Kenmnre condemned, and the 
rest reprieved ? What had these two done worse than those who 
were with them ? Why was not Lord Widdrington, who was older, 
and shonld have been wiser, with them ? Such qnestions passed 
f rom one to the other, not in whispers, bat londly, so that I think 
the character of the King will hardly gain, whatever may be the 
effect of these pnnishments in the north. Tmly, as is said by 
Solomon, " Mercy and tmth preserve the king : and bis throne is 
upholden by mercy." 

^ The crowd began at daybreak, even before ; nay, there were 
persona who came on the night before, and made fires on Tower 
Hill to warm them by, for the night was very cold. There was 
some idle talk abont a rescue, and of destroying the scaffold ; bnt 
that passed away, and, indeed, the Jacobites in these days have to 
keep snng. Yet they were on Tower Hill by hnndreds. and were 
cnrsing the Hanoverian in whispers, and shedding tears for the two 
lords long before the time for the execntion. 

* I first saw my lord when he came forth f rom the Chamber which 
the sheriffs cansed to be made for bim. Sir John Fryer went before 
him. After bim came two Fopish priests and a great Company, 
thongh who they were I know not. When he monnted the steps 
and stood npon the black scaffold before all the people, bis face was 
pale, bat bis eye was steady. To my thinking he looked npon the 
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great mnltitude much as, in the persecution of Diooletian, a Chris- 
tian martyr may have looked npon the gaping crowds assembled to 
Bee him die, and to wonder why he coald not save hia life by a 
pinch of incense. Then a silence feil npon all, save for the sobs of 
Bome and the muttered prayen of others, so that yon woold have 
tbought yourself in some great charch- 



A chnrch, indeed I For such an occasion the Tower Hill 
nothing but the temple of the living God, and the scaffold was an 
altar of sacrifice, and my lord a tme martyr and conf essor of hia 
faith and loyalty. 

* He spoke a f ew worda to Sir John Fryer, and then, kneeling 
down bef ore ns all, prayed for a good while. But none of the 
crowd spake or moved, and I saw the tears running down all dieeks. 
This done, he rose and spoke eamestly for a minute or two with 
one of the sheriffs, and taking a paper f rom hia pocket, nnf olded it, 
and read in a steady, loud voioe, so that all might hear, bis last 
dying speech and cozif ession. Conf ession, I call ^t, becaose he coii> 
f esseä and declared manfully that he owned allegiance to none bat 
the Prince, bis lawf ul Süng ; and if it seemed otherwise b^ hia plea 
of guilty, he begged that he might be nnderstood as not mtending 
to acknowledge King G-eorge as bis lawfnl Sovereign. Why, it 
seems to me, so noble and so manful was bis speech, that wer^ 
there in this realm but half-a-dozen like unto bim, so noble and so 
generous, the Protestant Suocession wonld be mined. 

* This done, he repeated a penitential Psalm, and nttered audibly 
(many of the people saying ** Amen 1" af ter him, as if they were in 
churen) certam ejaculations. After this he knelt in prayer once 
more, and this time many of the Company on the scaffold^^ven the 
executioner bimself — knelt and prayed with bim, weeping. He 
then rose and remoyed bis wig and coat, whicb the keeper shoold 
have had, bat the executioner claimed as bis own ; and there was 
an unseemly dispute, during which my lord stood quiet, only whis- 
pering a f ew words to one of the priests. This settled, he examined 
the block, and pointed out Tery calmly a rough place which might 
hurt bis neck. That roughness the executioner made smooth wiüi 
bis axe. 

* After this, he said in a loud voice, so that all should hear : *' I 
forgiye all that are conoemed in my execution, and I forgive all 
the World." 

'Accordixi|g to cnstom, the executioner asked bis forgirenosB. 
Then, all being done, he knelt and laid bis head upon the block. I 
suppose that he gave certain instructions to the headsman. One of 
the priests beut over bim and gave him, as I nnderstood the gastore, 
the last absolution as to one »n arüculo mortis. Then he said in a 
loud Yoioe : " Dear Jesus, be merciful to me. Dear Jesus, bo 

merciful to me. Dear Jesus '' Then feil the axe, and at a 

Single blow the head was severed from the body.* 

Here Mr. Hilyard stopped in his narrative, and we wept together. 

What haye any, of stll those who knew and loved that gallant 
youth done since but weep and cry at the mere thought of hia 
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noble death, and the crnel loss to all ? Yet weeping will not bring 
him back. Oh ! if every tear shed that day had been a drop of 
molten lead, there was one woman who wonld have rejoiced to pour 
all upon the head of the hard and reyengef ul George, then called 
King of this realm I George hath now gone to his aoconnt, and I 
hope that this woman was Christian enough bef ore he died to pray 
that this heayy sin might be f orgiven him. 

The Earl's servant, Francis Wilson, received the head in a red 
velvet cloth, and carried it away with him, no one molesting him. 
The body, no coffin or hearse haviog been proyided, was laid in a 
hackney coach, and so taken to the Tower, where it lay for three 
days, when it was taken away by night to a surgeon, who embalmed 
it and laid it in a coffin with the head. The coffin was carried first 
to Dagenham Park, near Romfoi*d, where the widowed Gonntess 
was residing for a time, and thence, travelling by night, it was 
taken to Dilston, and buried in his own chapel. His heart was 
placed in a casket and sent to Angers, where it was giyen to a 
convent of English nnns. 

As for the Prince, for whose sake this and so many other liyos 
were laid down, he had already fled f rom Scotland and landed at 
Gravelines two days bef ore Lord Derwentwater's death, and I know 
not what were his emotions on hearing of his early friend's tragic 
end. But the Queen-mother was deeply affected. I saw the 
Countess once more before I lef t London ; she was then staying at 
a house in the country, not far from London, called Kensington 
Gravel Pits. She was composed and resigned, but the old yiyacity 
was gone, and her once bright eyes were dull. She conf essed that 
it was her daty to liye for the children, but for whom she would 
haye prayed for death. Sad it was to see the sweet, f air-haired boy, 
not yet four years old, clinging to his mother's knee, wondeiing 
why her eyes were always füll of tears. They could not take away 
the child's estates, because in them the Earl had only a lif e-interest ; 
bat he had lost his title, though eyeryone always called him the 
Earl. What mattered title or estate if he had not also lost his f ather? 
We talked yery moyingly together for some hours, conf essing to 
each other that we had done foolishly and ignoranüy (yet we be- 
lieyed what we were told, and what can women do more ?) in urging 
on men who were so füll of loyalty, and yet hesitated to strike, 
being better acquainted than we were witn the dangers and the 
consequences. Yet we agreed that the cause was most just and 
righteous, and must prosper in the end if England is to look for 
peace and Heayen's blessing. But for a long time there could be 
no hope of success unless in the changed temper of the people. 

It was on this, the last time I saw her, that she gaye me the 

Erecipus gif t of her dead husband, with the words which he wished 
er to use. I haye already spoken of this gif t. So we parted, with 
kisses and more tears, and I saw the poor distracted creature no 
mote. 

19—8 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

TOM'S ESCAPE. 

All the atory which I set myself to teil has now bcen writien down, 
except only the manner and way of Tom 's escape from Newgate, 
which was as f ollows. We were not neglecting his affairs all the 
while ; and Mr. Hilyard, as I bave said, had fonnd an honest sea 
captain. The man who was recommended to him was a certain 
smnggler or fisherman, named Shipman — ^a good name f or one in 
his profession— who had a fast-saüing schooner or hoy, in which he 
camed on his trade. We were assured that we coold thoronghly 
tmst this man, and that, whether f or carrying a cargo of Nants, or 
parcel of lace, or a Jacobite gentleman, or a highwayman, or a Jesuit 
priest, or any other secret commodity, backwards or f orwards across 
the water, the man had not his equal, whether f or saf ety, secrecy, or 
dcspatch. His terms were high ; bat then, in such times, one mnst 
pay f or honesty. Thus, we were to give him fif ty gnineas for land- 
mg Tom npon the coast of France ; bnt he knew bef orehand that 
he had to do with a prisoner of distinction, for whose captare a 
mach larger sam than fif ty guineas woald be offered. Sarely a man 
who takes fif ty gaineas, and keeps his word, when treachery woold 
have giyen him a thonsand pounds, is worth waiting for. 

We waited for him, therefore, antil the end of Febmary, when 
Mr. Hilyard f ound him, opened negotiations, and presently took me 
to meet him at a place called Limehoase. In appearance he was 
qnite anothcr gness kind of f ellow from the other, the Jndas Iscaiiot 
captain of Wapping, having a rough and honest face, with clear eyes, 
which looked straight. We soon came to terms. He declared that 
he coald not afford to take Icss than fif ty guineas for the trip ; that 
timcs like these were brisk for honest sailors like himself, who 
troubled not themselves about party matters, and cared not a Eonr 
herring which was King and which Prcteuder ; and that he must 
make the best of his market. He then gave os to anderstand that 
the gentleman (whose name hc knew not, and said he desired not to 
know, nor why he wished to leave his native shores) would not bo 
the first by a grcat many whom he had carried across to France, and 
not one caught yet. For his own part, tlic more the merrier, and all 
the better for bis old woman and the children : and he should not 
care if the Pretender's fricnds had a rising every month, nor if he 
was asked to carry King George himself and the Prince of Wales 
across to Holland out of the way. The f ellow was so hearty, and 
had so honest a face, that one could not choose bot trust him. 
Therefore I agreed, and instracted Mr. Hil^-ard to make all other 
arrangements with him, as that he was not to have his money tili 
his passonger was on board and the ship ready to drop down stream ; 
that he was to be anchored oü: Leigh, in Essex, so as to avoid 
suspicion ; and that he was, as soon as he had his schooner ready for 
sailing, to come to London, there to be at oor Service. 

This done, I bcgan to clcnch the bosiness with my friendly 
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tumkey. Nota hene that, all throngh thcse troublca of Frank 
ßadcliffe's illness and my lord^a executiou, either Mr. Hilyard or 
myself went daily to Newgate to cheer and enconrage Tom, whose 
Courage was now, what with the backsliding of bis chaplain and the 
fate of Lord Derwentwater, as one may say, sunk down into hia 
boots, almost beyond the power of a bottle to lif t it np^ nor did he 
derive any satisfaction sa^e from bis continnal corsing of Mr. 
Patten. We were so carefnl lest be sbould in bis cups say a word 
whicb might cause suspicion, that we told bim notbing of our design. 
Now, bowever, that we bad secured our ship, it was necessary, 
witbout furtber delay, to open the bnsiness more fully with my 
friendly warden, Jonas. If he f ailed, but not unless, Mr. Hilyard 
sbould go to the honest Pitts, the Gk>yemor, and promise that greedy 
rogue aJl be asked. Tberefore I went to the prison, where the 
wortby Jonas sat in the lobby or antcroom ; but, instead of going 
straight tbrougb, I stopped, and pulling out my bandkerchief , began 
to cry and to wipe my eyes. 

* Alas !' I Said, * the trials must soon come on. Tbink you, good 
Jonas, that my brotber's case will be the first ?' 

* That, your ladysbip,* he replied, jingling bis keys, * is more tbaa 
we wardens know. First or last matters little, considering what the 
end must be.' 

*Lady Nithsdale,* I went on — *ab! bappy womani — ^is said to 
baye f ound a friend and helper among the guards of the Tower. 
But then, the Tower is not Newgate.' 

* Belike she did,' be replied. * Friends can always be f ound, even 
in Newgate, by the unbappy, if they go the right way to work.' 

* Ah !' I whispered, * would to Heaven that I could find such a 
compassionate beart in Newgate, and bow ricbly would I reward 
bim I' I obsorved that bis eyes twinkled and bis fingei-s clutched as 
though already ^sping the reward. 

* Why,' he said, * as f or that, and if it could be done witbout Mr. 
Pitts' knowledge, and was made well worth a body's while— ' 

* What do you call, Mr. Jonas, worth a body's while ?' 

* Why, to be piain, madam,' be said, * do you tbink I did not know 
your tncks and your ways when you began with your soft looksand 
your guinea bere and your half a guinea there, what it meant? 
Let US come to business witbout f ui^er sbilly-sbally. What is it 
you want me to do, and f or bow much ?' 

* As f or what I want you to do,' I replied, * it is simple and easy, 
and I will teil you presently ^ as f or the reward, you sball have 
sometbing in band — ^say ten gmneas ; but until General Forster is 
saf e across the water, not a penny more.' 

* I cannot send bim across the water. But still — ^bow much will 
your ladysbip offer ?' 

* Why — shall I say fif ty guineas ?' 
He laughed in my face. 

' Fif ty guineas 1 Why, ho was the General of the Forces and be 
is a Member of Parliament ! Fif ty guineas f or the Man ander the 
Böse ? Sure, madam, you seem to understand yery little what vour 
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brother ia worth in such a market as this. Fif ty gnineas ? Well, if 
that is all, there is an end.' 

I informed him that General Forster was not like Lord Nithsdale, 
a man of a great estate, bat, on the other band, that bis estates had 
been all sola up, so that he had nothing at all bat what he would 
get at the death of bis father. Bat he stiffly ref used to do business, 
as he called it, on sucb shabby terms, and I was f orced to raise my 
price. He was traly a most exorbitant creatore, and ref ased to do 
anything until I gave him fif ty gnineas down, and an offer in writing 
to give him f our hundred and fif ty gnineas more on my brother's 
escape being assured. The f ellow had some education, it seoms, and 
could read and write. I think he had been a kind of lawyer's derk, 
who had been put into this place in rotnm f or some Services. * If/ 
he Said, ' you make me the offer, I can put it into Mr. Pitts' handis 
should yon play me f alse. Go away then, madam, and wnte it down, 
and bring the fif ty pounds bef ore we have any more dealings or 
talk.» 

' Bat if ,* I Said, * yon play me false, and, af ter taking the fif ty 
pounds, do not go on with the basiness ?^ 

* Five hundred guineas,* he replied, * though little enough reward 
for the escape of the General and the risk I run, is a mighty great 
8um for me. Your ladyship need not fear.' 

I went away therefore, and presently wrote on a piece of paper 
words which might have brought me to prisön too, if this f ellow 
showed them. For I said that I, Dorothy Forsfter, sister of General 
Forster, then in Newgate Gaol, solemnly pledged myself to give one 
Jonas, warden or tumkey in the said gaol, the snm of four hundred 
and fif ty gnineas Sterling as soon as the said General Forster was 
out of the gaol. 

Next I sought my friend Purdy, the blacksmith, where I lodged, 
and told him that i wanted bis Services, but secretly, and without a 
Word said to bis wife, or bis prentices, or any living soul. He 
Bwore very readily to the greatest silence on the matter. Then I 
asked him whether, in case I pnt into bis band an impression in wax 
of a key, he would make me its oounterpart in iron. He smiled, 
gnessing very easily what I designed, and said that such an imita- 
tion was a thing belonging to bis trade, and that ho would ander- 
take to make me such a key in a very little while, and nobody to 
guess or sospect a word of the matter. 

I lost no time at all, but went back to the prison, found the 
worthy Mr. Jonas, who was waiting for me, and gave him the 
eamest-money which he asked — ^namely, fif ty gnineas in a purse. 

* So,' he said, ^ this is basiness. And what nezt can I do to pleaae 
your ladyship ?' 

I told him that I wanted an impression in wax of the master-key, 
which for the moment was all I would aak of him. This he made 
for me, and gave me very readily, only imploring that, should the 
possession of this be discovered, or the plot be prevented by any 
untoward misfortune, it should never be divulged how I got the 
key. And again he threaten ad, if the money was not paid afier Dj^t 
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Forster's escape, io put my paper in the hands of a justice^ b^ which 
he Said, I know not how truthfally, he could ensore my being put 
to deatb with all the barbarities proper f or the crime. 

In this simple method, withont tronbling Mr. Hilyard to com« 
plete his grand plot, and withont any regard to what he called the 
dramatic sitnation, I obtained that most invalnable aid to an escape, 
a master-key. 

Now, it was hard to keep my connsel dnring this time, f or on 
the one band I had to restrain the impatience or Mr. Hilyard, who 
woold still be nrging me to let him follow up the overtnres he had 
made to Mr. Pitts, who indeed expected it, f or his own part, and, 
the snm of £10,000 having been mentioned between them, began 
to throw ont hints not only to Mr. Hilyard bnt to myself , so that I 
was obliged to let him be plainly told that f or the present at least 
nothing could be done. When I consider the number of escapes 
that were made from Newgate, I am amazed that the man and his 
wardens and assistants were not bronght to justice. Perhaps, how- 
evcr, the Ministry were not unwilling that the prisoners should es- 
cape. Lady Gowper told me, after all was done, that she had a 
Strange offer before they were all bronght up to London — that 
General Forster should be aJlowed to escape, if she pleascd, upon 
the road. It came to her from Baron Bemstof t, throagh Made- 
moiselle Schutz, his niece. She told me f urther that at the time 
she was concemed chiefly about Mr. Clavering and his son, so that 
she did not heed the offer. But this explained why at the ürst she 
spoke so much about neglecting the cbances of getting off while on 
the road. It rejoices me to think that so many brave f ellows got 
clean away, but surely a generous King would have given them 
their pardon rather than suffer them to get off by this ignominious 
way of bribins a gaoler. 

But while the greedy Mr. Pitts (who I suppose prays f or such 
another rebellion every day) looked for no less a sum than £10,000, 
he knew not that his turnkey had been beforehand with him, and 
his most important prisoner was on the point of escaping and he 
never a penny the ncher. It giyes me the greatest satisfaction to 
think how this great rogue was outwitted, and of his discomfiture 
and rage when he found the bird was flown. I would have cheated 
the turnkey as weU, but could not, having pledged my word. 

It was not until the moming of March the 6Ü1, ten days after my 
lord was batchered, that Mr. Hilyard reported to me first that our 
skipper was now in London, having lef t his vessel off the coast at 
Leigh ; next, that he had bought four strong and capable saddle- 
horses, which were now standing in the Stahles of the Salutation 
Tavem, Newgate Street, and could be saddled in readiness for any 
time. 

* And now,* he said, ^ for Heaven's sake, Miss Dorothy, delay no 
longer. Let me see Mr. Pitts and close with him this very day.* 

* To-morrow you shall,' I replied, * unless but first, oh l my 

only f riend ! first, I pray thee, do exactly as I bid for this day. To- 
morrow, if If ail, which kind Heaven forbid, you shall have your tum.* 
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He begged me to give him his instractions. 

I told him, first, that the day was actnally come, and my OTm 
preparations made ; that nothing conld bo done until af ter dark, 
nor then until such time aa the streets were clear of people ; that in 
my judgment it wonld be at some time between nine in the eveiuD^ 
and midnight that we shonld want the horses. Therefore that the 
ddpper shonld have them saddled in readiness, and shonld wait in 
the Stahles f rom eight o'dock or so until we came f or him, and f or 
the love of the Lord not to get dmnk. 

Mr. EUlyard opened his eyes very wide at this, as you may be- 
lieve, and looked grave, but f orbore to speak, ezcept to promise 
that he would most faithfully and strictly carzy out my instructions, 
and so departed, leaving me anzious indeed, but now hopeful. 

What I had was a master-key ; what I wanted was the oppor- 
tunity of usine it without being observed. That chance must be 
Boiight af ter <£irk, and pretty late, when prisoners are all locked up 
and tumkeys and wardens off gaard. 

Then I went back to the prison, where I fonnd Tom sitting in 
hi3 Chamber, but not alone. Alas ! how different was the behaviour 
of the prisoners in Newgate from that of my lord in the Tower ! 
There was dignity, with the virtues of repentance^ faith, andcharity. 
Here there was constant drinking, with the smoking of tobacco, and 
everlasting railing, quarrelling, and disputing, one prisoner with 
another. But I wiU speak no more of the Press Tard and its horrid 
sights. 

There was a custom of visiting the prisoners, bringing them pre- 
sents of wine, spirits, tobacco, meat, and so f orth ; and, as regards 
the better sort^ talking with them, many gentlemen finding it a 
curious entertainment to pass the af temoon conversing with a man 
who would probably in a f ew weeks have his head and limbs plas- 
ter^ w:ith pitch and stuck upon Temple Bar ; it was interesting, 
no doubt, to think that the man who sat with them was also going 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. As for themselves, they were 
honest Jacobites all, who were yet in no mood for undergoing that 
penalty ; they were quite ready to sing loyal songs in a tavem. 
applaud loyal lines in a theatre, drink loyal toasts, frequent loyal 
co^ee^houses, and, in fact, give the Prince every support short of 
fighting. With Tom there were sitting three of these ffentlemen, 
not pnsonerS; thongh for the principles they prof essed, and the 
encouragement thev had always given to the fightinp^ men of the 
cause, they ought aU to have been under lock and key if there were 
any justice in the world (but of that there seems mighty Httle). 
As for Tom himself , it was pitiful to see a man so pulled down by 
<M)nfinement, and trouble, and want of exercise ; for his ruddy 
cheeks were pale and flabby ; his once fresh bright eye was yellow ; 
his hands shook, and so did his lip, and his eyes were füll of anxLety. 
He sat in the midst of his comf orters as Job sat in the midst of 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. And, like these three sons of Conso- 
lation, who showed their friendliness by girding at the patriardi 
and imputing unto him secret sins, so £d these three worthy gen- 
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tiemen, each with a pipe of tobacco in bis moutb, and happy in the 
consciousness that bis own neck stood in little fear of being stretcbed, 
deliver tbeir minds at large on tbe mistakes made by tbe Englisb 
f orces in tbe campaign (wbicb, to be snre, was an easy tbing to do), 
and disconrsed freely (wbicb was not a kind tbing to de towards a 

fentleman in Tom*s poaition) on tbe ezecutions at Liverpool and 
^reston, tbe bloodtbirsty temper of tbe Govemment, tbe miserable 
Outlook of tbe unf ortnnate prisoners, and tbe crnelty and barbarity 
of tbe punisbment inflicted. Lord Wintoun^s case, tbey said, wonld 
occupy tbe Earls f or some weeks yet, af ter wbicb, no donbt, Tom 
wonld be put upon bis trial. Tben tbey began to advise, all witb 
contrary opinions, wbat kind of def ence be sbonld set np. Def ence 
tbere was none, becanse, first of all, Tom was, more tban any of 
tbe otbers, except Colonel Oxbrougb and Gaptain Gascoigne, in- 
Tolved in tbe designs batcbed in London (wbicb, if tbey bad been 
carried out, would bave set aU England in a fiame^ : next, be bad 
been tbe first to proclaim tbe Prince ; and tben ne bad actualiy 
been General of the Englisb Forces. Wbat could be plead in ex- 
tenaation of tbese crimes ? 

^ Gentlemen,' I said presently, because it seemed to me as if tbey 
were about to argue tbe case and conduct tbe wbole trial to its 
gloomy end, wbicb would take all tbe day — * Gentlemen, let me say 
tbat my brotber's case will not be bettered by our talking about it 
beforeband. If on reflection you bave any counsel wbicb may 
serve us in tbis juncture, pray bestow it upon us, but 'tis idle to 
advise witb a man upon trial f or bis lif e unless you bave sometbing 
tbat may belp. So, if you please, gentlemen, and as my brotber 
batb important affairs witb me tbis day, I will ask you to leave bim 
now and kindly come again to-morrow/ 

* Nay,' protested Tom — being, like most men, dull at seeing more 
tban piain words mean — * nay, my affairs may wait a day, Dorotby. 
Wberefore, let us send f or a tankard and * 

* By your leave, brotber,' I said, * I bave letters from the north 
wbicb may not be delayed/ 

I spoke so earnestly tbat tbe tbree gentlemen rose, and, witb 
mauy promises to come again soon and comfort tbe prisoner, 
retired. 

*Now, Dorotby,' cried Tom testily, *wbat tbe devil is tbis 
wonderf ul business ? Cannot a man bave a Single half -bour with 
bis fiiends ?' 

* Friends I Yes, Tom, tbey are valuable and wortby friends, 
indeed, wbo egg on tbeir companions to peril tbeir lives and sit 
down tbemselves. I Warrant you tbey drink tbe Prince's bealtb 
every day. Ob, Tom I wbat said my f atbdr ? Tbat be gets best 
out of tbe f ray wbo goes in last. Wbat said my lady ? Nay, I 
rcproacb you not, Tom. You sball never say tbat I reproached 
you. But — ^friends you call tbem ? Cowardly betrayers of brave 
men, I call tbem. v Colonel Oxbrougb, at least, and Captain 
Gascoigne cast in tbeir lot witb us, even tbough tbey deceived us 
all. But tbis cofEee-bouse loyalty ! Wby, tbey wonld like notbing 
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better than to sit togelher of an evening, and teil how they went to 
see you hanged, drawn, and qnartered, and how yoa looked tbe 
while. And, oh ! the pity of it ! And what a gallant fellow was 
there I And so another pipe.* 

*Why, Dorothy,* said Tom— but he shivered at mention of tlie 
Word * hanging* — *what aus thelass to-day? Tour colonr comes 
and goes, and why are you crying T 

^ I am cr3ring, Tom/ I said, because, in truth, there wez« tears 
and catchings of the breath, those outward signs of woman*8 ireak- 
ness and her agitation — * I am crying, Tom, because I think that 
you have done with such false friends for ever/ 

* Devil take me/ he said, dropping into bis chair, * if I know what 
she means !' 

' You shall soon know.* With this I lugged out my key. * Thia, 
Tom,' I whispered, 4s nothing less than the master-key. With 
this in your band you can walk out wheneyer you please, tbat is, 
whenever you are not likely to be seen and foUowed.' 

He took the key f rom me, and looked at it as one might look at 
a stränge monster. 

* The master-key,* he murmured. * Why, then — I may cheat the 
gibbet yet/ 

* Oh I Tom,* I seized him by the band, ' if eyer there was an 
occasion for prudence, it is this. Keep sober this evening if ever 
you want to drink again. Your chance, very likely your only 
Chance, is to-night.* 

I then told him that I had secured him a passage by an unsus- 
pected ship ; that we had got horaes ready, which should be waiting 
at the Stahles of the Salutation Tavem, a short distance from the 
prison, that night ; that I would be either outside the pnson-gates 
or with the horses. 

*Dorothy,' he cried, changing countenance, 'is this thine own 
doing, child ?' 

He took me in bis arms and kissed me, shedding tears, and 
declaring that he was not worth the troublc that he caused the best 
of sisters, as he chose to call me. Bat I would have no time wasted 
in such tendemess. 

* Think, Tom,* I said ; *you have to make your opportunity. 
Will you wait until the Govemor is abed and asieep ?* 

*Nay,* he said, 'there is also bis man sits witiiin the doorall 
night. There must be another way.* 

I had not thought of the Govemor*s man. Yet I ought to have 
known that the Govemor would not be lef t alone in bis own house. 
Here was another and an unf oreseen difficulty. 

* It is the f ellow they call Jonas,* said Tom. 

' Jonas ?* I asked. ' Then we shall have no trouble with him.* 
So I told Tom all, and how I had got the key. 

* Gome,* he said, 'I think I see a way, but we must teil my man, 
Thomas Lee. Thy brother, Dorothy, hath been truly a great f ool : 
but he has some mother-wit left.* 

80 we talked very eamestly for half an hoor ; and when I went 
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out I found Jonas in the lobby, an.l told him what lie was to do if 
necessary. Then, all being arrangod, I came away. 

He who hath never contrived a plot cannot know the difficolties 
of carrying it through. It was to be, first of all, my own design, 
confided to none bat Tom, and to him only at the last moment ; to 
Mr. Hilyjffd, and to him only in part : yet there were besides, the 
captain, the tnmkey, my brother's servant Tom Lee, and the black- 
smith who made the key. Any one of these was enongh to spoil 
all. Truly, those who deal in conspiracies must go for ever in fear 
and trembling, every man concemed knowing that he can purchase 
a pardon by revealing the names of his associates. 

In early March the days begin to lengthen. The sun is twelve 
hours in the sky. We should have six honrs at least of darknesa 
bofore us, sapposing that it was eleven of the clock before Tom 
found his way out. There was nothing meantime that I could do. 

Then I sat down in my lodging and endeavoured to pass the time 
chiefly in pi*ayer, but who can pray except in ejaculations at such a 
juncture ? This night would Tom be in saf ety, or eise — presently 
the gibbet, and his head on Temple Bar. Sureljr I thought, there 
must be some doom upon the Forsters, so many misf ortunes having 
happened to them ; out of nine children not oue left living, though 
tho eldest would not now be more than fif ty-five ; the gi*eat Bam- 
borough inheritance lost and sold ; the heir now lying Tlike to be 
hanged) in Newgate, and his sister hoping only to secure nis lif e by 
a timely flight. 

Oh I long and weary hours, when one is waiting to leam the 
isRue I My landlady, a good soul, though a Nonconformist and a 
Whig, came to ask what she could do for me. I told her a f alse- 
hood ; I Said that I was going to my Lady Cowper, and should 
perhaps remain with her for the night. So she left me. Presently, 
because if one waits long enough, such a thing is sure to come at 
last, the night feil. 

At seven, Mr. Hilyard came. He said the horses would be 
saddle'd and kept in readiness, the skipper being already in the 
place, and under promise to keep sober, while to disarm suspicion 
he had been himself cursing all gentlemen who sit late oyer their 
bottle, when they should be up and on their way. 

At eight, because I could no longer endure the waiting and 
Fuspense, I dressed, putting on my warm hood and gloves and 
having in my pocket my money, videltcety a hundred guineas, of 
which fifty were for the captain and fifty for Tom, to serve his 
needs untü we could send him more. Mr. Hilyard had girded on a 
sword (he was mighty martial since the affair at Preston), and told 
me he had placed two loaded pistols in his eaddle. He carried a 
roquelaire, and wore a short riding wig, in place of his own full- 
bottomed perruque, and gi'eat boots. He also carried a huge 
bludgeon for the admonition of Mohocks and street-scourers. 

Tbus equipped. we sallied forth, the time being about half-past 
eight, the night clear and bright. We avoided the great broad fidd 
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named af ter Lincoln'a Inn, because of the highwaysien and thieres 
who abound there, but by way of Little Queen Street emei^^ed into 
the broad high way called Holbom, where there are oontinoally antil 
a late hour pasaengers and carriages of all kinda. It is not a street 
of good repnte af ter dark, being freqnented by the lawyexs and viÜ 
atudenta of Gray'a Inn, Banuml's Inn, Staple Inn, and FnmiTai s 
Inn, beaidea on both sidea having atreeta into which an honest man 
may not venture, even by day, to aay nothing of the night. The 
road enda in a ateep deacent, called Snow Hill, on the sonth side of 
which ia the f amona Fleet Market, and on the north, as Mr. Hilyaid 
told me, Chick Lane, Cow Lane, and other evil placea where thd 
footpad and pickpocket lurk and live between their flogffing^ and 
untii they meet their allotted end at Tybnm. At the bottom of 
the hill yon come to the priaon, and the old gate atanding across the 
atreet. I know not which looked more gloomy in the moonüght — 
the black atone prison in which ao many brave f ellows lay waiting 
f or their doom, or the dark City gate, beyond which lay the waj of 
onr aaf ety. 

Opposite the priaon, where the atreet narrowa, ia a row of stalls, 
naed Dy day f or the aale of fiah, fruit, and meat, bat at night left 
bare ; a row of bulkheada on which, I believe, in aummer poor honse- 
leas wretchea, of whom there are ao many in this great city, pass 
their nighta. But on thia cold winter evening they were qnite 
deserted. The moon ahone f uU npon the priaon aide of the a^^eet, 
leaving thia in darkneaa. 

Mr. Hilyard led me into thia dark aide, behind the atalla, ao that 
we could aee, without being aeen, what went on in the atreet. 

Nine o'clock atruck f rom St Sepulchre's Church — ^that chnrch 
which ringa the knell for the departing aoula of thoae who are on 
their way to be hanged. The night waa ao cold that there were f ew 
in the atreeta, and at nine it ia late for honeat f olk, though early for 
revellera. To me, atanding hidden in the dark, the figurea of thoee 
who paaaed were like the figurea that are aeen in a dream. I 
remember them all to thia day — the aturdy Citizen in broaddoth, 
carrying hia trusty ataff ; the drunken f ellow, who reeled from poat 
to poat, ahonting a aong ; the young woman in a domino and a 
gaudy dreaa ; the old oonatable, with hia lautem and hia ataff ; the 
wretched atarving children who crept in and out among the bulk- 
heada looking for aomething to eat— I remember every one. 

Mr. Hilyanl atood beaide me, patient and ailent. It waa not tili 
af ter all waa finished and done that I underatood the extraordinary 
faithfulneaa and loyalty of thia man, who had not heaitated firat to 
hazard hia lif e for a cauae which he loved not, or an enterpriae which 
he knew from the beginninff would be a f ailure, in gratitude to hia 
patron, whoae f avoura he had already repaid teuf old bv aervices auch 
aa are rendered by f ew-^-elae were thia world made too happy. Then, 
when he eacaped, he did not fear to hazard hia life a aecond time, 
and that daily, by going to a place more fatal to rebda than Preston 
itaelf had proved, and that in the moat frightful weather, and ea- 
cumbered by a helpleaa woman. I aay that I was so aelfiah as to 
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accepi these ihings as my just dne, and only wbat one had a right 
to look f or, and as if all these Services were to be given withont a 
marmnr, and with a cheerful heart. 

The clock stmck the quarters— one, two, three, f our. It was tcn, 
: and no sign yet from the door of the Govemor s houso. 

What happened within was as f ollows. When I lef t him, Tom 
called f or his servant, and they took counsel together. Now, it was 
: Tom's hospitable practice to desire the Company of any gentlemon 

within reach over his bottle of an evening. Therefore, his room 
1 was nearly every night fiUed with guests from the prison, who drank 

f aronnd, and f onght their nnlucky campaign over again. The ordi- 

nary of Newgate was generally one of them ; the Govemor of the 
prison, Mr. Pitts, another ; and one or two of the prisoners who 
occnpied, with Tom, the Govemor 's room, also sat with him. This 
evemng Mr. Pitts came, according to custom, and Sir Francis Ander- 
ton (a gentleman from Lancashire, who had the bad Inck to join at 
Preston the day before the fight). Fortnnately there were no 
others. Tom had arranged with his servant, Thomas Lee, that he 
was to be drinking downstairs with Mr. Pitts' man, Jonas, and any 
others, bat that he should contrive to be lef t the last with Jonas ; 
and, when they were alone, he was to invent some way in which it 
should seem as if he had f orcibly silenced the f eljow. (I believe he 
was to knock him on the head, if necessary ; bat Jonas needed no 
such extremity of persuasion.) Then he was to run upstairs and 
let his master know that the coast was clear. Like master, like 
man. While they drank port upstairs, downstairs they drank beer. 
Below they drank so much, and they talked so long, that it was 
cleven o'clock before they separated. Then Thomas Lee was left 
alone ^ith Jonas. 

* Come, lad,' said he, * let's have another pot. Go draw it.* 

The fellow (this being the plan agreed upon) took the jug and 
went to the cellar-deor, which, as soon as he reached, Lee shat 
upon him (as had also been agreed between them), knocking him 
down the cellar steps (which was not in the agreement). This 
done, and Jonas sprawling on the fioor below, Tom Lee made the 
door fast with a peg above the latch. 

Then he went softly up the stairs to bis master's room, and 
openiog the door, peeped in. Sir Francis was talking at a great 
rate, being somcwhat disguised in wine ; Mr. Forster was sitting 
opposite to him, and in a chair beside the door sat Mr. Pitts, the 
Govemor. But his face was purple with mach wine, and his eyes 
were heavy and stupid. 

' Sir/ said Tom. seeing the servant at the door, ' another glass ; a 
bumper. Why, the night is young, and we have another bottle at 
least to finish.' So he poured out a brimming one, and gave it to 
Mr. Pitts ; and because the Govemor's band was too unsteady 
to carry the glass, Tom kindly lifted it to his lips. Mr. Pitts 
drained it greedily ; his head feil back, his eyes closed and bis 
mouth open. Mr. Pitts was aa drunk a» '^ny gentleman can desire 
to be. 
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' I am goins to escape, Sir Francis/ said Tom calmly ; ' the vc%j 
is clear. Wiu you join Company V 

* Not I, General,' said Sir Francis. * I prefer to stay where I am 
until they let me go. I doubt whether mnning away will serve me 
60 well as keeping still. Hang me they will not. Of that X bare 
assnrance. And I would save my estate if I coold. Bat if J were 
yon, I would go, and that as quickly as maybe.* 

It was about half-past eleven when, to my unspeakable jov, the 
door opened, and I saw Tom and the serrant Lee standin^ m thd 
moonlight. There was not another pcrson in the Old Bailey. I 
mshed across and dragged him by the arm. ^ Come, Tom 1 basten !' 
I cricd. * Oh I quick— quick 1' 

* By yonr leave, sir/ said Lee. * If we lock the door frozn the 
outside, and leave the key in the lock, they will not be able to opcn 
it from within.' And this he did. 

Then we walked quickly away, my own heart beating. By good 
luck we mct no one in Newgate Street, though if we had I suppose 
there would have been no notice taken of us. The stable-yani of 
the Salutation Tavern was füll of men, who were loading and nn- 
loading waggons, late as it was ; but this was better for us, becanse 
it enabled our horses to be brought out without attracting notice. 
Here 1 must not forget one thing. The night was very cold. Tom 
was dressed in his ordinary grey cloth coat. Mr. Hilyard took oft 
his roquelaire and threw it over his Shoulders, saying, * This I 
brought for your honour to wcar,' and so went cold himself all that 
night. 

You may be pure we lost no time in mounting, and rode off 
through the quiet streets, where the echo of our horses' f eet seemcd 
to me like the ringing of alarm-bells. There were plenty of people 
still in Cheapside, the London Citizens caring little about late honrs ; 
they passed along the street behind the posts, but paid no heed to 
the party who rode so late. I suppose it is not much more than 
half a mile from Newgate Street to Aldgate ; but to me it seemed 
ten miles, so slowly did the time pass ; and Mr. Hilyard whispering 
continually : 

*• Go easy, sir ; seem not to be in haste ; in a f ew minutes we shall 
be beyond the streets and in the open. Make no sign of haste.' 

Tom rode in the middle, his roquelaire wrapped round him hiding 
his face ; I on his right, in hood and cloak ; Mr. Hilyard on his lef t, 
and, behind, our friend the skipper and the man Thomas Lee. 

* Why,* said Tom, when at last we were in the open road, with 
ficlds on either side, and the stars above our heads were clear and 
bright — * why, I believe we may give them the slip yet ; what say 
you, Tony ?' 

* I say, sir,* replied Mr. Hilyard, * that if your hononr doth not 
gct off, it will be by some vile accident. But if you do, you mnst 
thank Miss Dorothy for it, and no one eise, except Lord Crewe, who 
gave US the money.* 

TTbis was the night of the 6th of March, and will never be for- 
gotten, because it was the night of that draeulf ol appearance in the 
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heavens, which frighted tbe whole of England, and none, I think, 

more than the party who were riding as quickly as they conld along 

the road which leada from London to Leigh, tbrongh Tilbury. It 

appeared in the north, and was at first uke a black cloud, from 

which there presently began to dart streaks or arrows of red, bluo, 

or x>ale fire. This dreadf ul spectade lasted the whole night through, 

bat soinetimes more terrible f or awhile, and then growing low as a 

fire which spends itself . Thcn it would light up again with flames 

of all colours most frightful to see. As we rode through the 

villages the people were all out in the roads dressed, and crying, 

weeping, wringing their hands, or praying ; in more than one the 

clergyman was euiorting the people to instant repentance and pre- 

paraüon f or death ; many, I heard af terwards, were frightened into 

nts, and children wefe bom bef ore their time in couseqaence of the 

universal terror, f or none wonld believe bat that they were gazing 

npon the flames of hell, and that the end of the worla was come. 

' This cannot fail,' said Mr. Hilyard, ' to be a mark of Heaven^s 
displeasure, did we only know at what. For it may be that the 
Lord is angry at the recent rebellion, or because it f ailed ; or at 
the execntion of the two lords, which seems probable ; or at tho 
accession of King George— and yet he is a Protestant ; or at the 
flight of the Prince— bat he is a Papist. If one conld certainly teil 
what was intended by this apparition, one might move all hearts to 
do the will of the Lord. Bat as in oracles there is doubt, and in 
the Interpretation of the Word there is disagreement, so in such 
matters as this appearance in the skies (which is indeed tenif ying), 
and in comets, shooting stars, meteors, and flaming swords m the 
heayens, while we can have no doubt that they are intended by way 
of waming and admonition to us all, I think that we must each read 
and Interpret the message for ourselves.' 

* Is it, Tony,* asked Tom, * the end of the world ? To be sure, 
one womd rather meet that awful event in the open than in the 
Govemor's House tippling with Mr. Pitts.' 

« I think not,* replied Mr. Hilyard, * that it is yet the end of the 
World, manj prophecies remaining to be fulfiUed.' I conf ess I feit 
relief at this assurance. ' Besides, we must remember that it is not 
the first time by a great many that stränge appearances have been 
permitted in the heavens.' 

He then began to while away the time, we now proceeding at a 
steady trot along the deserted roads, by recalling some of the well- 
known miraculous signs, as Constantine's cross, the fiery dragon of 
Staffordshire, the double snn of Chatham, and so forth ; by means 
of which, if he did not altogether allay our fears, he distracted our 
thoughts, and in this way we arrived at the coast and little village 
of Leigh. It is thirty-nine miles from London, but no large places 
on the road except Barking, and, not to speak of the villagers whom 
we found frightened in the streets, we met no one aU the way from 
Bow, and drew rein somewhere about f our o'clock in the moming, 
having ridden the distance in five hours, the roads good and hard, 
find the night fine (except for that dreadful phenomenon in th^ 
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north). Thns f ar, then, had we sncceeded almost beyond oar hopes. 
At low tide the water mns ont very far at Leigh, and leaves a \ong 
bank of mud ; bat now the tide was yery high, and a fair wind £rom 
the north-west, and though the moon was long since gone down, 
there was plenty of light f rom the terrible fire in the north. 

Half a dozen vessels lay off tbe coast, looking black against the 
sky. Our skipper poiuted to one at whose bows there hun^^ two 
lights. 

* It is the vessel,' he said. * There is my ship.' 

There f ollowed great whistling and shouting of * Ship ahoy !* and 
presently a little boat came rowizig from her with one man aboard, 
who pnlled ashore. 

* Now, sir/ said onr captain. 

' The bargain Stands/ said Mr. Hilyard, before the money was 
handed over. 

* Ay, ay— the bargain is right enongh if the gnineas are ready.' 

* Here they are, then.' 

Mr. Hilyard gave bim the bag with the fif ty gnineas in it. He 
opened it, looked at the conteuts, and pnt it in bis pocket witboat 
connting. 

' Grood,' he said. * Now, sir, if yonr hononr is to get aboard, tbe 
sooner the better. The tide is on tne ebb, and a fairer wind conldn't 
be. If it holds, we shall be in Calais Harbour in eight boors.* 

* Dorothy, said Tom, * kiss me, my dear. I shall come back soon 
— ^with the Prince. Take care of her, Tony. Why, the good days 
shall come back again. Many a bottle shall we crack together yet ; 
many a song yon shall sing for ns. Farewell— oh ! Dorothy, think 
not I am ungratoful becaase I say little. There is not another 
woman in the world who wonld do so mach for her brother, I think. 
Thy band again, Tony. Take care of her, I say.' 

And with that he stepped into the boat with bis man, and they 
were gone. We stood upon the shore and watched. Presently we 
heard a yo-hoing — they were hanling up the anchor , then the ship 
began to drif t slowly into the mid-channel ; the sails were set, and 
filled ont in the breeze ; the vessel slipped out of oar sight, and 
was gone. 

I feil npon my knees, while Mr. Hilyard, taking off bis hat, 
solemnly thanked God. Behind us, as we offered this hamble 
Service of gratitude and praise, the awful üre in the northem sky 
darted its arrows of fire like lightnings to and f ro. Then, withont 
balting, we monnted again and rode back together, leaving the 
other three horses to stray where they listed. Our work was ahnest 
done. There remained one thiag more — to pnt the messengers on a 
f alse scent in case of the vessel being delayed off the Nore by a 
contrary wind. * For ' said Mr. Hilyard, * this wind may drop or 
chop ronnd : any sach accident m^ happen. His hononr is not 
safe nntil he is on Frcnch soil. Ijet us, therefore, go seek the 
villain at Wapping, who looks to receive the reward and then to 
betray ns.* 

At Barking I was fain to cry a halt, and mnst needs rest- It was 
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then past six o'clock, and already daylight. I was in ihose days as 
strong as most yonng women, bat a whole night in the saddle, after 
the weariness and anziety of the day, "Tis snfficient excnse f or any- 
one to be tired. 

After two or three honra* rest I was able to ride on to Wappinff. 
We fonnd the f ellow we were in search of , and deceived him wiu 
the expectation of taking Mr. Forster, whose name we gave him, 
on board the next day. So snocessful was this deceptioxi, and so 
oorrect was Mr. Hilyard's estimate of the man, that on his inf orma- 
tion messengers were sent to Wapping to lie in wait f or the escaped 

Erisoner, for whose oaptnre they offered a thonsand ponnds. Bnt 
ef ore a week passed we had a letter from Tom. He was saf e in 
France, and proposed to go to Bar-le-Dnc, where the Prince was hold- 
ing his Gonrt. 

Thus was I snffered, by the mercy of Heaven, to save my brother's 
lif e. ' Child,* said Lady Cowner, * be assored that we all rejoioe. 
Tonr brother conld not be paraoned. If anjr were to snffer, needa 
must that the General be one. Lndcy he is in having snch a sister. 
I have told the Princess whose wit it was that set the bird free, and 
she langhed. As for yonrself , rest easy, my dear. There wiU no 
barm happen to thee.' 

CHAPTEB XL, 

THE END. 

So all was done, and Tom was saved. The fate of poor mad Jack 
Hall and the Reyerend Mr. Panl, not to speak of Golonel Oxbrongh 
and Captain Gascoigne, snfficiently proyea what his end wonld have 
been had we f ailed to effect his rescne. As regards the rest of the 
English gentlemen condemned (1 say nothing abont those of Scot- 
land), all those who were brongnt to London escaped the hangman. 
Some, among whom were Mr. Gibson of Stonecroft, and my old 
lover, Ned Swinbnme — poor boyl— died in N ewgate ; others ob- 
tained a pardon. Among these were Perry Widdiington, Mr. 
Standish, and Mr. Errington, of my own frienda Others escaped, 
among whom especially was Charles Radcliffe. Bat those who were 
pardoned and those who escaped live in poverty, having been mosÜy 
stripped of their estates; so that the end of this mostnnhappy 
enterprise hath been to deprive the Prince of all his best friends in 
that part of England where formerly he was most powerfal. It ia 
tme that we are still, and always shall be, loyal ; bat when this 
Prince comes again, of which I hear nothin^ of late, where will be 
the leaders ? Dilston lies neglected, falling mto rain ; the Conntess 
is dead ; her son is dead ; Charles Baddiffe, to whom it now belonffs, 
is in exile. Lord Widd rington is living, bat he is now grown old. 
and his estates and rank have been taken from him. Far better had 
they all, as Lady Crewe coanselled, sat down in peace antil the 
nation should call the Prince to his own again. This Mr. Hilyard 
thinks will certainly be done rf the yonng man, now eighteen yeora 
old in this year of gnu» seventeen handrä and thirty-nine, consents 
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to beome a Protestant. Bat a Papist King this conntry, he says, 
will never endarO) nor look to preserve the Church by a Catholio 
Head. As weU expect the Church and oor Protestant liberties to 
be t>refl6rved if the Archbishop of Canterbnry vere a Cardinal, and 
hid brother bishops Grand Inquisitors, Papal Nnhcios, and Italian 
priestfl ! 

It remains to teil of onr retum journey. We came to London 
in dis^nise, bat we went home openly. We came in sadness and 
fearfol ezpectation, through snow and ice, beaten by the fierce 
blast from the north, as by the breath of the Lord's displeasure. 
We went back again through the soft sunshine and tbe gcntle rains 
of April, the flowers springing under our feet, the tender leaves 
shining, the birds singiog in every bosky grove, the little lambs 
dancing in the meadows. My heart, which can never again bo 
merry f or thinking of that noble head laid low on Tower Hill, was, 
at least, fall of gratitnde, because Tom was safe across the seas. 

After some days of riding we came to Stene, where I proposed 
to give Lord Crewe an acconnt of my stewardship. The sanshino 
of spring had warmed the old raan's heart. He was Walking, when 
we arrived, on his terrace, leaning on the arm of bis chaplain. 
He laaghed when he saw me, striking the groand with his stick. 

* Ho I ho ! It is fair Dorothy,' he cried ; * Dorothy, who breaks 
prison-bars and picks the locks, and sets the prisoners free ! Come, 
Kiss me, child ! I have heard, and I rejoice. Tom was a fool ; 
bat we, who have the misfortune to own fools in the family, love 
not that they should be hanged for their folly. Why, thou art 
looking ten years younger — more like my own Dorothy, poor Crea- 
tore ! when I married her. Stay with me awhilc, child. Let thy 
sweet lookrcomfort my old heart, which is lonely. David in his 
age was permitted to find comfort in Abigail. Stay awhile and 
rest. And yoa, Sir Terraa Filius — ah, villain I— ^all stay too, to 
teil me of all that hath chanced.' 

We stayed with the good Bishop for six weeks. Every day, at 
dinner, Mr. Hilyard related something new concerning the Rebel- 
lion, its progress, and its downfall. Also he had mach to say 
concerning London and the coffee-house loyalists and the mob. 
In the evening I played music to his lordship, or listened to his 
graye and learned talk. There was no need to hurry northwards, 
where cold cheer, indeed, awaited us. When the time came that 
we should go on our way, my lord held with me a long and earneat 
disconrse. First, he asked if I wished to return to my father's 
house, or would continue at the Manor House. I told him that as 
I had lived for many years in my grandfather*s house, there would 
I wisb still to live, and to sit in the chancel, and think myself one 
of -the Bamfoorough Forsters ; and that out of no disrespect for my 
f sther, but only because of her ladyship's affection and kindness, 
and because Tom loyed Bamborough better than Etherston, and, 
lastly, because I conld not live happily, being now a woman past 
fiye-and-twenty yeais, and no mere child to b^ r^buked by madam. 
m^ father's wif e. 
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Therenpon the Bishop sat {p*avely thinldng for awhile, and 
presenily said that he should give Orders for the hoose to be main- 
tained for me, with a enfficient yearly snm of money, as long as I 
lived, or remained single ; and if 1 married, then it would oe fais 
pleasnre to provide for me an honourable marriage-portion, in 
memory and for the sake of his dear wif e, who, had she lived, 
wonld have done as much, or more, for me, being, as had been 
abundantly proved, always most tender for her own f amily, and 
also in tosen of his own admiration for what he was pleased to 
call my courage and resolution in the conduct of Tom's escape. 
concerning which he everyday spoke as if it was some wonderf ol 
thing I had done, whereas, had it not been fov the use of his 
money, and for Mr. Hilyard's zeal, and Pardy the blacksmith, I 
could have effected nothmg. It pleased the Bishop, ^o, thongh 
he was so rieh a man, that the escape had cost him so Httle. 

Well, I thanked his lordship in words as respectfal and as 
gratef ul as I conld command, and told him that, as for a marriage- 
portion, I desired none, becanse it was my resolution nerer to 
marry, but to live a single life. 

* That,* said the Bishop, ^ is easy to say, bat hard to do. Never- 
theless, whether thou marry or do not marry — but upon this head 
see what Paul hath written clearly. Why, child, is no man to be 
made happy by thy beauty?' 

^ BecauBo, my lord,' I said, ' I was once honoured by the love of 
the most noble heart in all the world. I could not marry him, 
and he is now dead ; but beside his memory all other men look 
small.' 

To this he made no reply for awhile ; but presently he said, 
looking upon me tenderly : 

* Nay, if the memory of a dead man be of such force — ^bnt re- 
member, child, he was not thy husband, nor could ever be. Think 
of him if thou wilt, but — well, I doubt not of thy piety.' 

He then informed me that had things gone otherwise, it was his 
Intention to settle all the Bamborough estates upon his wife for 
her lifetime, and af ter death upon Tom and his heirs, but entailed, 
so that he could not part with any; that now, however, it was 
useless to bequeath anything to an outlaw ; besides, he could not 
forgive Tom, first, for meddling with conspirators, he being a 
simple country gentleman ; next, for rashly taking up arms with- 
out the least provision of money, war materials, or men ; thirdly, 
for the lame and miserable conclusion of the enterprise ; and, 
lastly, for the anxiety and trouble all this business had oaused to 
his wife, whereof she feil ill and died. 

' He hath made his bed,' said the Bishop. ' Let him lie upon it. 
" It is as sport," said the wise man, yea, ** as sport to a fool to do 
mischief ; but a man of understanding hath wisdom.** ' 

Nest, he told me that he had considered the case of Mr. Hilyard. 

*He is,' said my lord, * a man of singular honesty, fidelity, and 
affection. I have learned that he served Tom for many years for 
no rewafd, giving up the yearly wage promised him rather than 
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depriye bis patron of certain pleasures. I might oontinüe him as 
Bteward of tne estate ; bat I am old, and may expect my departnre 
any day. Therefore, I am resolved apon ordaining him ; and, if I 
liye long enough, and he prove worthy, I will advance him to pre- 
ferment. Would that all my clergy were as learned and as pions 
as this man of parts and wit, this Terrse Filius wbom they ezpelled 
from my own College !* 

Indeed, during our stay at Stene, Mr. Hilyard, by the stories 
which he told, the learning he displayed, and that admirable 
qnality of his which enabled him to adapt bis conversation to the 
taste and opinions of his Company, made the Bishop tbink so 
favourably of bim that the very nezt year, when he was advanced 
from deacon's to priest's Orders, he made bim a canon of Durbam, 
which dignified position Mr. Hilyard still occnpies, an omament 
and pillar to the Gburch. He sings no more, except antbems, 
several of which, very stately and moving, he bath composed f or 
the quire of the Cathedral ; nor does he laugb any more, or play 
antic triclm, being now, indeed, f ally possessed with the gravity 
and dignity of bis sacred office ; and, besides, he is now past fifty 
years of age. 

He spends most of his time in Bamborougb, so as to be near me, 
knowing how great a solace to me is his Company. We walk 
togetber upon the sands, or we wander together, as in the old 
days, amonff Üie ruins of our brave old castle. We talk of the 
time when I was a httle girl and Tom a brave and gallant youth, 
leaping across the rocks of Farne. The sea breaks upon those 
lonelv rocks, and the wild-f owl scream ; but Tom lies dead in the 
Bamborough vault. Last year I made a boatman take me across, 
and sat within the broken walls of St. Gutbbert's Cbapel a wbole 
summer^s moming througb, thinking of the past. 

So here have I lived since May, 1716, retired, but not lonely. 
My fatber is dead, and madam, and her son Halpb, my halt- 
brotber ; and my brother John now reigns at Etherston. He ia 
not yet married ; and, if be bath no chüdren, there will soon be 
no Forsters at Ktberston any more than at Bamborough. The 
f riends of my youth are scattered or dead ; the old noisy life, 
with the holloas of the f ozhunters and the merry laugb of the lads 
going out on horseback, bas gone f ar away from this quiet place ; 
but the Castle remains, and within its crumbling walls I can walk 
alone and meditate, wbether in the calm days when the sunsbine 
lies upon the quiet sea, or when the waves dash along the coast, 
and the spray flies from the rocks into my face. In the evening 
Mr. Hilyard is often my companion, and we read, converse, and 
have sweet music togetber. I near notbing more of any plots, and 
I ask no longer concerning the voice of the country as regards 
the Prince. xet from long habit, and because be is our lawf ul 
Sovereign, I drink daily, as in duty bound, a glass of wine to the 
bealtb of King James. 

A Strange thing I learned lately througb Mr. Hilyard, wbo 
came upon a camp of gipsies, and conversed with them. It was 
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ot Jejmj Lee. After the death of Frank, he told me, Jenny 
became careless of her acting, and took no more delight in the 
theatre ; and one day ehe sold all her jewels and the fine presents 
her f riends and suitors had given her, and so went back to her own 
people, preferring to wander with them, and dwell in tents and 
under ciurta, rather than live any more in tovns. Thus broke out 
the wild gipsy blood ; and now ehe sits among the wiae women, 
wiser herseif than any, and teils f ortunes, reads hands, and practises 
Borcery. A stränge creature, truly. Can there be bom men and 
women without sonls ? 

But I have never seen her, nor hath Mr. Hilyard, since Frank 
Radcliffe's death, and I do not think ehe will come to our part of 
the country. 

Once Mr. Hilyard asked me if I remained still of the same mind 
as to marriage. I knew what he meant, and am deeply gratef ul 
to him f or all tiiat he hath done f or me, theref ore I nastened to 
assure him of my constant and sincere respect and affection f or 
him ; but, as regards the subject of marriage, my mind was the 
same, and I asked of Heaven nothing more than a oontinuance of 
his Company, his prayers, and his pious counsels nntil the end, 
which will not be long, perhaps, for the Forsters do never live, 
any of them, like many of this countv, to eighty or a hundred 
years. He accepted my answer, and we have spoken of the subject 
no more; but he continueth, as always, my most faithful and 
loving friend. 
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POSTSCRIPTUM. 

(WRITTEN BY THE REVEREND ANTONY HILYARD, CANON Ol» 

DÜRHAM.) 

On the evening of Febniary 24th in this year, seventeen hnndred 
and thirty-nine, there died the sweetest, the most virtuous, and the 
moBt piouB of all Christian women, namely, m^ f riend and mistress, 
Dorothy Förster, Bomewhere about the fiftieth year of her age. 
She had been growing thin and somewhat ailing lor many montbs 
since she heard the news of her brother's death in France, for she 
always longed and prayed that he might retum ; and, when we 
buried his body in the church, she said, speaking in prophecy, that 
Bhe should eoon foUow him. The winter Bet in early, and was 
colder than is common with ns. This made her cough tronble- 
some ; but yet I hoped that she would prove strong enough to 
throw it off. On the Sunday before she died we walked to church 
together, thongh she should properly have stayed within her house 
by the fireside ; but it was Communion day, and Bhe wished to 
join in that solemn rite. The church was cold, and I suppose it 
Struck a chill to her, for she took to her bed in the aftemoon ; 
and although at first we thought light of it, she never got up 
again. 

All the moming of her last day I sat at her bedside, reading to 
her first the Office of the Sick ; next, at her desire, that chapter of 
Corinthians which is ordered for the funeral Service, and af ter- 
wards 1 expounded to her, with such earnestness as I could, some 
of the reasons of our faith, and quoted for her solace certain 
thoughts of our Divines upon the happiness of those who die 
penitent, forgiven, and fortified by the last offices of the 
Church. 

About two of the clock she feil into a gentle slumber, and I left 
her for awhile, thinking that she would awake stronger. But at 
three or thereabouts I was called by her maid to come quickly, for 
her mistress was dying. 

Alas ! Bhe was, yet not so quickly but that I had time to ad- 
minister the Holy Sacrament to her, and to receive her parting 
commanda. 

* This is the day,' she said, * twenty-six years ago, that Lord Der- 
wentwater suffered. It is strangely ordered that I should also die 
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on this day. Perbaps before tbe san goes down I may be atanding 
beside him.' 

* It is a sure mark/ I told ber, ' tbat Heaven approves tbe sweet 
remembrance and kindly affection wbich you ever entertained 
towards bis lordship.' 

* Wby/ sbe said, in ber simple way, * did be not once love me ? 
Could I eyer f orget so great an bonour ? Dear f riend, do one 
tbing more to pleasure me, yoa wbo have doue so macb. It will 
be tbe last time tbat I sball trouble you to do anytbing more f or 
me/ 

Would to God tbat I could bave done a tbousand 1 

* When I am dead, take f rom my finget tbis ring^ wbicb I wear 
night and day. He bade tbe Oountess give it me. Tben look in 
my desk, and you will find tbe verses he once wrote to me. Wrap 
both ring and yerses together, and lay them on my heart when I 
am in my coffin. Farewell, dear, kind, and true f riend.' 

So sbe died, and with her died all my joy, or most of it, because 
a man sbould be so f ar resigned to Heaven's will as still to find 
pleasure in tbe noble wines of France and Spain, and tbe many 
other excellent gifts wbich have been voucbsafed for our use. 
*Twere sinful not to partake of them ; but tbe gentle companion, 
the- pious, sincere soul, wbose presence always uplifted my heart 
and banished thoughts sordid, mean, and impure, as tbe presence 
of an angel maketh devils to flee — she Ib gone I Alas I How can 
one be wortby to f oUow after ber, and sit with ber where she sits 
in tbe calm and bappy bliss wbich awaits such as ber ? I buried 
with ber tbe yerses and the ring. But as regards tbe former I had 
many compunctions, and bope tbat the sin of deceit will not be 
laid to my charge, because the yerses, wbicb sbe always thought to 
be written by bis lordship, were indeed written by myseLf ; but I 
had neyer tbe heart to teil ber tbis, seeing tbat sbe loyed bim so 
well, and took such pleasure in tbe foolish trifling rbymes (wbicb 
yet seem to me, tbeir autbor, not witbout some merit). Ah I bow 
pretty, how heayenly sweet sbe was in tbose days when I wrote 
them I 

Latterly sbe grew thin in the face, but always sweet-f aced, with 
tbose soft Borrowf ul eyes wbicb come to women wbo go in moum- 
ing for past bappiness, and to my tbinking always the most 
beautif ul woman in all the world. Now when sbe died, a tbing 
happened to ber conceming wbicb I baye read, but neyer boped to 
witness it. For by a singular grace and fayour bestowed upon 
tbose wbo loyed ber (I cannot account it as anytbing less), tbe face 
of her youth returnea to ber while she lay in the coffin, so tbat sbe 
looked like nothing in the world so mncb as a sweet sculptured 
angel, her Ups half parted in a gracious smile, and on ber brow a 
perfect rest and content ; and seeing tbis miracle, I knew witbout 
doubt sbe was bappy at lengtb, and where she would wish to be. 
Yes ; as sbe was in ber youtb, saye for tbat sweet rose of colour on 
ber obeek (I remember bow tbe dainty pink would come and go 
whilo sbe waited for my lord oa the moort of Blancbland, or 
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walked beside him npon tbe flowery bank of Derwent). The coloar 
was gone witfa her soul to gladden again the hearts of those who 
loved her and bad gone bef ore. Ab ! sweet modest blash i What 
did I say of it ? 

' See where it lies ronnd lipo and eyes, 
And fades away, ogain to spring, 
No lover, sure, could ask for more 

Than still to cry, and still to sing : 
Oh, sweet I oh, fair ! beyond compare, 

Are Daphne*8 cheeks, 
Are Daphne's blushing cheeks, I swear.' 



TBE END^ 
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The Dead Sachet. Illastrated by Sir 
JoMN Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

Queen of Haarta lllnstrated by Sir 
JoHN Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My MIacellanlea. With lUnstrations 
by A. Concanbn, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkib Collxns. 

The Woman In White. With lUns- 
trations by Sir John Gilbbrt and 

F. A. Frasbr. 

The Moonatone. With lUustrationB 
by G. Du MAURiBRand F. A. Frasbr. 

Man and Wlfls. Illust. by W. Smalu 

Poop MIaa Finch. Illastrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and Edward 
Huohbs. 

Miea DP Mpa.P With lUnstrations by 

S. L. FiLDBS and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. lUustrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Rands. 
The Fpozen Deep. Illastrated by 

G. Du Mauribr and J. Mahonby. 
The Law and the Lady. Illastrated 

by S. L. FiLDBS and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Deatlnlee. 
The Haunted HoteL lUntCrated by 
Arthur Hoprxns. 

The FaUen Leavea. 
Jezebera Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 

Heapt and Scienoe : A Story of tha 
Präsent Time. Crown Syo, cloth 
extra, Sa. 6d. 

" I Say No.'* Three Vols., crown 8to, 
81iM. 

Colman'a Humopoua Works: 

" Broad Grins/' *' Mv Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prosa and Poetical, of Gborob Col- 
II AN. With Life by G. B. Buckstonb, 
and Frontispiece by Hooartr. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7i. 6d. 

Convalesoent Cookepy : A 

FamUy Handbook. By Cathsrins 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, U. ; cloth, lg. 6d. 

Conway (Monoure D.), Worka 

by: 

Demonology and Oevlf-Lopa. Two 
Volt., loyal 8T0k with 69 lUnata., ?' 



Conway's (M. D.) Works, coniimud-^ 
A Necklace of Stopiea. Illastrated 
bv W. J. Hknnbssy, Sqnare 8yo, 
cloth extra, Gs. 

The Wandeping Jew. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6b. 

Thomas Caplyle: Lettepa and Re- 
collectlona. With Illastratlons. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Cook (Dutton), Works by : 

Houps with the Playepa. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., er. 8vo, cloth extra,Gi. 

NIghta at the Play : A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Leo: A NoveL Post 8to, iUastrated 
boards, 2b. 

Paul Foatep'a Daughtep. Post 8yo, 
illustrated boards, 2a.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Cooper.—Heart Salvage, by 

Sea and Land. Stories by Mrs. 
CoopBR (Katharinb Saundbrb>. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

Engllah and Fopeign Copypight In 
Litepapy and Dpantatlo Wopfca. By 
SiDNBY Jbrrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barri^ter-at-I^w. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

CornwalL— PopularRomances 

of the Weat of England; or. The 

Drolls, Traditions, and Snperstitions 
of Old Comwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel'plate Illnstnctions by 
George Cruiksranb. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Creasy.— Memoire of Eminent 

Etonlana : with Notices of the Earlj 
History of Eton CoUege. By Sir 
Edward Crbasy, Author of " The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown 8vo, cloth eztxa, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 7b. 6d. 

Cruikehank (George) : 

The Comic Almanaok. Complete in 
Two Seribs : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Sbcond from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
HuMOURof Thacxeray, Hood, May. 
REw, Albert Smith, A'Bbcebtt. 
Robert Brouoh, ftc. With a,ooo 
Woodcats and Steel Bngravings by 
Cruieshanr. Hinb, Landblls, &C. 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, two verr thick 
▼oloiMS, 71. 6d. eacb. 
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Cruiksrank (G.)i ctmiinued-' 

The Life of Georg« Crulkthank. By 
Blancharo Jerrold, Autbor of 
" The Life of Napoleon III.." &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged» with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a verv carefttlly 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7i. U. 

Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major*s Edition, with 
J7 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
oy Georgs Cruikskamk, cboicely 

frinted. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
1. 64. A few Large-Paper copies, 
firinted on hand^made paper, with 
ndia proofs of the lilnstrations, 868. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 

aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphertng Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Colonred Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Cypies.— Hearts of Qold: Ä 
Novel. By William Cyplbs. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Daniel. — Merrie England In 

the Olden Time. BvGborob Danibl. 
With Illustrations dv Robt. Cruik- 
8HANK. Crown 8vo, ciotb extra, 3s. 6d. 

Daudet.—Port Salvation; er, 

The Evangelist. Bjr Alphomsb 
Daudbt. Translated by C. Harry 
Mbltzbr« With Portrait of the 
Autbor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. 

Davenant. — What ahall my 

Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davenant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

bavies (Dr. N. E.), Works by : 

One Thoueand Medical Maxims. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; doth, Is. 6d. 

Nursery HInts: A Mother's Guide. 
Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, includin^ Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
CoUected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12i. 



De Mal8tre.—AJourney Round 

My Room. By Xavibr db Maistrb. 
Translated by Henry Attwbll. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

De Mille A Castle In Spaln. 

A Novel. By Jambs D^ Millb. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Derwent (Leith), Novela by: 

Cur Lady of Teare. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8 vo, illnst. bds., 28. 

CIrce'e Lovers. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Box. 1 NloholasNIckleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charlea Dickens. 
{ilayfair Library.) Post 8vo, cloth 
mp, 28. 6d. 

The Speeches of Charlee Dickens, 
X841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
revised and enlarged. Bdited and 
Preiaced by Richard Hbrnb Shbp- 
B8BD. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfrbo Rimmbr. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfrbd 
Rimmbr. and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, lOB. 6d. 

Dlctionarles : 

A DIotlonary of Mfraclee: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewbr, LL.D. Crown 
8 vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. ; hf.-bOQnd, 08. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
slons, Reflarenoee, Plots, and 
Storlea. By the Rev. E. C. Brbwbr, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
throu^hout, with a New Appendix, 
contaming a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Authors and thelr Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Readers Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. E. C. 
Breweb, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2b. 

FamIHar Alluslons: A Handbook 
ot Miscellaneous Information ; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Cnriosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: Whbblbr 
and Charles G. Wheelbr. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra« 78. 6d. 
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BOOKS PÜBLISHED BY 



DicTioNARiBs, eönHnueä— 

Short Saying« of Qreat M«n. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samubl A. Bbmt, M.A. Demy 
8vo. cloth extra, 7t. 60. 

A DIctIonary of th« Drama: Being 
a coroprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwright8,Players, and Playhouses 
of toe Unit«! Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davbnport Adams. 
A ihick voIume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12b. 6d. [In preparaium, 

The Slang DIctIonary: Etymological, 
Historical, and AnecdotaL Crowa 
8vo, dach extra, tt. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByPRANCBsHAVS. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Worda, Faota, and Phpaaaa: A Dic- 
tionsury of Curions, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-way Matters. By Eubber 
Bdwabob. New and Cheaper Issne. 
Cr. 8to, d. ex., 7b. 6d. ; hf.-bd.. 9b. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Act- 

Ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Dideroft **Le Paradoxe sur le 
Com^dien," by Walter Hrrries 
PoLLOCC. With a Preface by Henry 
l Rvi w G. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4b. 6d. 

Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

LIterary FpivolltleB,FanoleB,Folliea, 
and Frollce. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 2s. 6d. 

Poatical Ingenultlea and EocentPl- 
cltlea. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2«. 6d. 

Doran. — Memorles of our 

Oraat Towna ; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings conceming their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With «8 lUustrations. New 
and Cheaper Ed., er. 8vo, cl. ex., 7i. 6d. 

Drama, A Diotionary of the. 

Being a comprrehensive Gnide to the 
Plays, Play wrights^ Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Datrnport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brbwer's 
"Reader's Handbook."} Crown 8vo, 
half-bonnd, 12i. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cL ex., Vignette Portraits. 6i. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson'a Worke. With Notes 
Critical and Bxi)lanatonr, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifpord. 
Edit by Col. Cunninohau. 3 Vols. 

Chapman'a Worka. Complete in 
Three Vols. VoL I. contains the 
Plays complete, inclnding doubtfnl 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations,with Introdactor|^ssay 
byA.C.SwiN8URNE; Vol.III.,Trans- 
latioos of the Iliad aod Odyssey. 



Drauatists, Trb Old, eontüuttd-^ 
Marlowa'a Worka. Indndinc hiB 

Translations. Edited, with Kotea 

and Introdnction, by Col. Cunnibo- 

RAM. One Vol. 
Masaingep'a Plays. From the Text of 

William Gifpord. Edited by Cel. 

CüNNiNGHAM. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore of 

Planta. By T. F. Thisblton Dtbr, 
M.A., &C. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
7b. 6a. [In prepar ation^ 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introdnctions and Annotations« 

by Rev. A.B. Grosart, D.D. Crowo 

8vo, cloth boards, 6B. per Volume. 
FIstchap'a (pllea, B.O.) Complat« 

Poams. One Vol. 
Daviea' (Sli* John) Complat« 

Poatloal Wopka. TwoVols. 
HaiTlok'a (Robart) Completa Col- 

iected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sldnay'a (Sil* Philip) Complat« 

Poatic al Wopka. Three Vols. 

Herbert ( Lord) of Charbupy'a Poems. 
Edited, with Introdnction, by J. 
Crurton Collins. Crown 8vo, 
parchroent, 8s. 

Edwarde8(Mr8.A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honoup. Post 8vo, illua- 

trated boards, 2s. 
Apchle Lovell. Post 8vo, illost. bds., 

2b. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 
Edward Eoolsston. Post 8vo, illnat. 
boards, 2s. ; er. 8vo, cloth extra. 8s. Cd. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 

PpeclousStonee: their Historr,VaIue, 
and Propcrties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
Emanubl, r.R.G.S. with numerous 
Iliostrations, tinted and piain. Crown 
8vo, cl oth extra, gilt, 6fl. 

Englishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
füll Estimates of Cost, Quantities, ftc. 
By C. J . RiCHAROSON. Third Edition. 
Nearly6ooIllttsts. Cr.8vo,d.ex.,7Sw8ii. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

Wopka by: 

Stoplea fpom the State Paper«. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and TImea of Prlnoe 
Charlea StuaPt. Coont of Albany, 
commonly called the Yonng Pre* 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8to^ 
cloth extra, 7b. ttL 
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Eyes, The.— How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. Bt 
John Browning. F.R.A.Sm &c. Witn 
5a Illust rations. Is.; cloth. ll. 6d. 

Faipholt. — Tobacco: Its His- 

tory and Associations ; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and CountrieSw By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. With Coloared Frontis- 
]>icce and npwaVds of 100 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. Cr. 8vo. cl.ex..6 l. 

Familiär Ailusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneont Information: 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues» Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships» Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Willtau A. Whkblsk, 
Author oi " Noted Names of Fiction ; " 
and Charles G. Wkbslbr. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 
The Chemical History of a Candia ; 
Lectnresdelivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Roval Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.CS. 
Post Svo, dotb extra, with numerous 
Illostrations, 4l. 6d. 
On tha Varlous FoPMa of Natura, 
and their Relations to each other : 
Lectorea delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookbs, F.CS. 
Post Svo, cloth extra, with nnmeroos 
Illu strations. 4i. Gd^^ 

Farrer. — Military Manners 

and Customa By J. A. Farrbr. 

Author of "Primitive Manners and 
Customs," ftc Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6b^ {In preparation, 

Fln-Bec — The Cupboard 

Paper« : Observatioos on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bbc. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2b. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The Recreatlons of a Literary Man ; 
or. Does Writing Pav? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
WorkingLife. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 6g. 

The World Behlnd the Scenaa. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

LIttle Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lame, Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2i. each. 
Bella Donna. I Never Forgottan. 
The Seoond iMr«. Tllloteon. 
Polly. 

Sevonty^ve Brooka Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 



Fietcher's (Qiles, B.D.) Com- 

plote Poeme: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Barth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death. ana 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. Svo, cloth bds., €». 

Fonblanque. — Fllthy Lucre : A 

Ncvel. By Albany db Fonblamqus. 
Post Svo , illustrate d boards, 2b. 

Franclllon (R. £.), Novels by: 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, Si. Sd.each; 

post Svo, Ulnst. boards, 2s. each. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua. 
Ono by One. 

Eether'e Olove. Fcap. Svo, pictnre 

Cover, ll. 
A Real Queen. Cr. Svo. cl. extra. SB.6d. 

French Literat ure, History of. 

Bv Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy Svo, cl. bds., 7s. 6d. each. 

Frere.— Pandurang Harl ; or. 

Memoire ofaHindoa WithaPrelace 
by Sir H. Bartlb Frbre, G.CS.L, ftc 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3i. 01. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Frlswell.— Oneof Two: ANovel. 

By Hain Friswbll. Post Svo, illoa- 

_ trated boa rds, 9», 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3b. Od. each. 
CIroue Life and CIrcue Celebrltlee. 
The Livee of the Cor\Jurere. 
The Old Showmen and the Cid 
London Faire. 

Fry.— Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charitlee, 18e4-S. By Hbrbbbt 
Fry Showin^ their Name, Dato ol 
Foundation, Objects, Income, 0£Bcials, 
ftc. Published Annually. Crown Svo» 
cloth, lt. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year'e Work In Garden and Green* 
houee : Practical Advice to Amatear 
Gardeners as to the Management o£ 
the Flower,Pniit, and Frame Garden« 
By Gborgb Gucnny. Post Svo, ll. 1 
cloth, ll. 6d. 

Our KItohen Garden t The Planta wo 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Tbrxolo. Post Svo, doth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Household Hortlculture : A Gossip 
about Flowers. ByToMandjANB 
Jkrrold. Illost Post Svo,el. lp.,2B.ML 

The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom Jbrrold. Fcap. Svo. illna* 
trated cover, ll.; cloth ßmp, 11. 0d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
tbere. ByF, G.Hbatr. Crown Svo» 
cloth extra, 6f. ; gilt edges, flu. 
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Qarpett.— The Capel GIpIs: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett. Post 
8vo.illust.bds., 28 . ; crjvo^cl.ex^. 38. 6a. 

Qentleman'8 Magazine (The) 

for 1885. One Shilling Mpnthly. A 
New Serial Story, entitled The 
Unforeseen," by Alice O'Haklon, 
bceins in the Tanuary Number. 
"Science Notes,'* by W. Mattieu 
Williams. F.R.A.S., and "Table 
Talk," by Sylvamus Urbaw, are also 
continoed montbly. 
♦,* Now reaäy, the Volume for July to 
Decsmbsr, X884, cloth extra, price 81. 6d. } 
Cases for binäing , ta. euc h. 

German Populär Stories. Cd- 

lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
withan Introdaction,by Johm Ruskin. 
With 23 Illustrations on Steel by 
George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
_ cl oth extra, 6 8. 6d. ; gilt edg es. 7 8. 6d^ 

Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 



post 8vo, Uiastra 
Robin Gray. 
For Laokof Qoid. 
What will the 

World SayP 
In HonourBound. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 



ed boards, 28. each. 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 
In PaetureeQreen 
Braes of Yarrow. 
TheFlowerof the 

Forest. [lern. 
A Heart's Prob- 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
The Dead Heart. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
The Golden ShafL 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 
Loving a Dr eam. 

By Mead and Stream. Three Vols., 

crowu 8 VC. 
Found Out. Threo Vols., crown 

8vo^ [Shortly, 

GHberTÖVIIIIam), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke , Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. 8.), Original Plays 

by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28* 6d. each. 

The First Series contains — The 
Wicked World— Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Sbcond Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged— Sweethcarts— 
Gretchen— Dan'rDruce— Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirate«of Penxance. 



Glenny.— A Year's Work In 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners a» to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glenny. Post 8vo, IB.; cloth, la. 6d. 



Godwln.—Llves of the Necro- 

mancers. By William Godwi«. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, The: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2b. per volome. 
Bayard Taylor's Diverelons of the 

Echo Club. 
Bennett's (Dr. W. 0.) Bailad HIetory 

of England 
Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Salier». 
Byron'e Don Juan. 
Godwin'e (William) Llvee of the 

Necromancers. 
Holmes's Autocrat of the Break- 

fast Table. With an Introduction 

by G. A. Saui. 
Holmes's Professor at the Break- 

fast Table. 
Hood's Whims and Odditles. Com- 
plete. AU the original Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of a 

Traveller. 
Irving's (Washington) Talee of the 

Alhambra. 
Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 

cupatlons of a Country Life. 
Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both Series 

Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale for a 
Cnimney Corner, and other Picces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Maltory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d'Arthur: Tho Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 

GOMERIS RaNEING. 

Pascal's Provinclal Letters. A New 

Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction cnd Notes,byT.M'CRiB,D.D. 

Pope's Poctical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflectione. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuvk. 

St. Piorre's Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indlan Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarxs. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leioh Hunt. 

Shetley's Later Poems: Laon and 
Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous ''oemt, th« 
Shelley Papers, &c 
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GoLDBM LiBKART, Ths, conünuid— 

Shelley's Pros« Works, including A 

Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 

Ifvvq6 &C 
White'« ' Natural HIttory of S«l- 

borna. Edited, with Additions, by 

Thomas Brown, P.L.S. 

Qolden Treasupy of Thought, 

The : An ENCvcLOPiKDiA er Quota< 
TioNs from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodors Taylor. Crown 8vo, clotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 7l. 8d. 

Gopdon Cumming(G. F.),Wopk8 

by: 
In tha HabHdaa. With Antotype Fac- 
simile and numerons full*page Illua- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8L6d. 

in the HImaiayaa and on the Indlan 
Plalna. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professop'a 

Wlfb : A Story. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, pictoce cover, li.; cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of tha, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNBR. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEPFBR. With m; lUustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, 
cloth extra. 7l. 6d. 

Clr*eenwood (Jame8),Work8 by : 
Tha Wilde of London. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, Ss. 6(L 
Low-Llfa Deeps : An Account of the 

Strange Fish to be Found There. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3l. 6d. 
Dick Temple: A NoveL Post 8vo, 

illostrated boarda, 2s. 

Quyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geograph v in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassiz. Pierck, and Gray; 
la Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Colourcd, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Hain (The): Its Trcatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNCUS. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 18. Sa. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poeme by; 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
Wtra, 88. 



Haks's (Dr. T. G.) Pobms, coniinuid— 
New Symbols. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 
Legende of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 68. 
The Serpent Play. Crown 8to, cloth 

extra, 68. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irlsh Cha- 

raoter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerons lUustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclisb, Gilbert, Harvby, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Hall Calne.~The Shadow of a 

Crime: A NoveL By Hall Cainb. 
3 vols ., crown 8vo. \_Immediatcly . 

Hailiday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boarda , 28. 

Handwpiting, The Phllosophy 

of. Withover xoo Facaimiles and Ex- 
plaxutory Text By Don Felix dc 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

Hanky.Panky: A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks.Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited byW. H. Cremer. With aoo 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra.48. 6d . 

Handy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wyntar'e SacHfloa: A Story. By 
Lady Dupfvs Hardy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

Handy (Thomas).— Unden the 

Qreenwood Trea. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of "Far from the Madding 
. Crowd.'* Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Hawels (INAns. H. R.), Wonks by : 

The Art of Dreaa. With numerous 
lUustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
Cover, l8.; clofh limp, l8. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Colonred Frontispiece and II- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound smd profusely 
Illustrated, 108. 6d. 

Chauoer for Chlldrenz A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chauoer for Sohoola. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Hawels (Rev. H. R.).— Amenican 
Humorists. Includmg Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wbndell Holmes, 
James Rt;8SELL Lowell, Artemus 
Ward.Mark Twain, and Brbt Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawbis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68« 
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BOOKS Pü BUSH ED BY 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Qarth. 1 Sebastian Strome. 

Elllo« Quentln. I Dust. 

Pplnoe Saponl's Wlfi. 

Mra. Qalnsbopough's Dlamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated Cover, ll. ; 
clotn extra, 2s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth axtra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Foptune's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. With Illastrations 

by A. Fredericks. 
Miss Cadogna. ZShortly. 

IM PORTA NT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

Hawthorne (Nathanlel) and 

bis Wlfe. By Julian Hawthornb. 
With 6 Steel-ptate Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

[Twenty-five copies of an Edition dt 
Luxe, prioted on the best hind-made 
paper, larse 8vo size, and with lodia 

{>roofa of toe Illustrations, are reserved 
6r sale in England, price 48s. per set. 
Immediate application shoald be inade 
by anyone aesirin^ a cop^ of this 
sp e cial a nd very limited Edition.] 

Hays Women of the Day : A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Concemporaries. By Francbs Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Heath (F. Q.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Gborob Hbatr, Anthor of 
" The Fem World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cl.ex., 6s. ; cl. gilt, gilt edge«. Cs. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 

Animals and thelp Masters. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Soelal Pressure. Post 8to, cloth limp, 

2s. 6d. . *'. 

Ivan de BIron : A Norel. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d.; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Heptalogia (The); er. The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
Seven Beils. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 9ä. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Crown 8vo, bounJ in parchment, 8S. 

Herricic's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, sna Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With MemoriaMntro- 
dnctioo and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
^. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18|. 



Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 

Ernst von), Worke by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 2a Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

The New South-West: Traveüing 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fioe Illostrations and Three 
Maps. Demy Sro, cloth extra, 
14s. (/» prtpOfoHon. 

Hindley (Charles), Works by : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

Tavem Aneodotee and Saylngs : In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Remimscences connected with 

. Tavems, Coffee Houses, Qubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Llfis and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jaok. By One of the Fratemity. 
Edited by Charlbs Hinolby. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashbl Hobt. With is Illos* 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

Holmes (O.Wendeli). Works by : 

The Autoorat of the Breaktkat 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth lixnp 
28. 6d. ; another Edition in smallei 
tvpe, with an Introduction by G. A 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 6. 

The Ppoflsseor at the BreaKfkat 
Table ; with the Stoiy of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Holmes. — The Sclenoe of 

Voice Production and Voice Preeer- 
vatlon: A Populär Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, lt. Sd. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Worke, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Anthor, Portrait, and soo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d« 

Hood's Whims and Odditlee. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illos. 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 35 Illustrations by W. Brum. 
TON and E. C Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6^ 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. PoitSfOk 
illustrated boards, ^ 
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Hook*8 (Theodore) Choioe Hu- 

morou« Works, incloding bis Ladi- 
crous Adventures^Bona Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraita, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 7l. 6d. 

Hoopep.— The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. Georgs Hoopsr. 
Post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 2i. 

Home.— Orion : An Epic Poem, 

in Three Books. By Richard Hkn- 
GiST HoRNB. With PbotogrsLphic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
clotb extra, Tl» 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capitai 

and Labour, Historically and Bco- 
nomically considered: Being a Hi9> 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, sbowing tbeir Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Indostrial Aspects. By G borge 
Howell. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunohback of 
Notpe Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Poet 8vo, illnstrated boards, 2i. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
otherPieces. With Portrait and In- 
trodnction by Edmund Olubr. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 

Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, Si. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 2l. each. 

Thornlcroft'a Model. 

The Leaden Caaket. 

SeIfCondemned. 

Ingelow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingblow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8i. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illnstrated boards, 2b. 

Irish WIt and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Percb- 
VAL Grav es. P ost 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 

Irving (Washington),Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. each. 
Talee of a Traveller. 
Talee of the Alhambra . 

Jan vier.— Practica! Keramics 

fop Students. By Catherinb A. 
Jawvier. Crown 8vo, c l oth extr a. 63._ 

Jay (Harrlett), Novels by. Each 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. ; or post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2a, 

The Dark Colleen. 

"the Queen of Connaught. 



Jefferies (Richard), Works by : 

Natura near London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6i. 

The Life of the Flelde. Ciown 8vo, 
cloth extr a, 9m. 

Jennlngs (H. J.), Works by : 

Curloeitlee of Crltlolem. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2b. 6d. 

Lorrf Tennyeon: A Biographical 
Sketch. With a Photograph-Por- 
tr ait. Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Jennlngs (Hargrave). — The 

Roelcruclans: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancicnt 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
Hargrave Jennimos. With Five fnlU 
page Plates and npwards of 300 IIlus- 
trationa. A New Bdition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

The Qarden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated Cover, li. ; cloth hmp, l8. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
aboat Flowers. By Tom and Jans 
Jerrold. Illast. Post 8vo,cl.lp.^.6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Planta 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold. Post 8vo, cloth 
lim p, 28. 8d. 

Josse.- Scenes and Oocupa- 

tione of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 

Jones (Wm., F.8.A.), Works by : 

FInger-RIng Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
aoo Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Credulltiee, Paet and Preeent; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seaman, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Egg^, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Crowne and Coronatlone : A History 

of Regula in all Times and Coun- 

tries. With One Hundred Hins- 

trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir bv William 
GirroRD. Edited by Colonel Cum- 
MiNGHAM. Thxee VcMS., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18b. ; or separately,6 e. etich. 

J oseph us,The Com pleteWorks 

of. Translated by Whibton. Con- 
taining both " The Antiqnitiea of the 
Jcws'^and "The Warsof the Jews." 
Two Yols., 8vo, with 5a Illustration^ 
^ Maps, cloth eBtra, gilt, 14f. 
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BOOKS PÜBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh.— The Pearl Foun- 

taln, and otber Fairy Stories. Bt 
Bkidokt and Julia Kavanagh. Witta 
Thirtv IllustratioDsby J. Moyr Smith« 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 

Kempt.— Pencii and Palette: 

Chapterson Artand Artists. By Robkrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

KIngsley (Henry), Noveis by : 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. ; 
or post 8vo, illastrated Boards, 28. 

P aks hot t Cast l e. | Num berS eventeon 
Knlght—The Patlent's Vade 

Mecum: Hcw to get niost Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown Bvo, li. ; 
c loth, l8. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles) : 
Mary and Charlea Lamb: Tbeir 
Poems, I^etters, and Remains. Witb 
Reminiscencea and Notes by W. 
Carbw Hazlitt. With Hamcock's 
Portrait of tha Essayist, Facsimile« 
of tb« Title-pages ot the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and nnmerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, witb many Pieces 
nitherto unpnblisbed. Edited, witb 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Smsprsrd. Witb Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
RoostPig.*' Cr. 8vO, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Tha Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetpy foi* Chlldpsn, and Pplnoo 
Dopus. By Charles Lamb« Care- 

fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, Sa. 

LIttIa Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charlbs Lamb. Selected 
from bis Letters by Psrcy Fitx- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, clotb limp, 2§, 6d, 

Lane'8 Arabian Nlghte, &a: 

Tha Thousand and Ona NIghts: 
commonly called, in England, ** Thb 
Arabian Niomts* Emtkrtain- 
MBNts.*' A New Translation from 
tbe Arabie, witb copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lanb. Illastrated 
br many hnndred Eneravings on 
wood, trom Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvxy. A New Edition, from 
aCopT annotated by the Translator, 
edited by bis Nephew, Edward 
Stamlbv Poolb. Witb a Preface by 
Stanlbt Lanb-Poolb. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo. rJ^tb extx«, 7b. 6d. each. 



Lanb's Arabian Nichts, eontinuei'^ 

Arabian Society In the MIddie Agaa: 
Studies from "Tbe Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lanb, Author of "The Modern 
Egyptians," &c. Edited bv Stanley 
Lan b-Poolb. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Flors ncb 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

Tha Story of the London Parka. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, Ss. 6d. 

Clarfcal Anecdotea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Forenslo Anecdotes Post 8vo, dolh 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrioal Anecdotea. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 2b. 61. 

Leigh (Henry 8.), Works by : 

Carois of Cookayna. With namerotia 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, clotb limp, 
28.61. 

Jeux d'EsprIt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S.Lbigh. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2b. 61. 

Life In London ; or, The Histoiy 
of Jerry Hawthom and Corintbian 
Tom. With tbe whole of Cruik- 
shanr's Illustrations, in Cdours, after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, clotb extra, 
78.61. 

LInton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post 8vo, clotb limp, 2b. 61. each. 
Witch Storias. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves .* Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 61. each ; post 
8vo, illuatrated boards, 2b. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 

Tha Atonament of Laam Diindaa. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 

With a Silken Thraad. 

Tha Rabel of tha Family. 

**Uy Loval 

lona. 
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Looks and Keys.— On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi> 
tive Locks and Keys. By Licut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S. With numeroos 
Illustrations. Demy 4to, half Roz* 
burghe, 161. 
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Longfellow: 

Longfellow's Complet« Prose Work«. 
Including " Outre Mer." "Hyper- 
ion/' " Kavanagh/' ** Tne Poets and 
Poetry of Europe," and " Drift wood." 
With Portrait and Illostrations by 
Valentins Broulsy. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra. Ib. Od. 

Lontffellow's Poetloai Works. Care- 

fully Reprinted from the Original 

Editiont. With numerons fine Illus- 

trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 

_ 8vo. cloth extra. 7a. Cd. 

Long Life, Aida to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Golde in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davibs, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 2s; 

__ cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [Sko rtly. 

Lucy .—Gideon Fleyoe: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8to, 
cl. extra, 8s. 6d.; post8vo,illnst bds.,2l. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoena. 

Translatea into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrbnch Duff. 
Deiny 8vo, with Fourteen foll-page 
Plates, clot h boar ds, 18s. 

McCarthy (Juatln, M.P.),Wopka 

by: 
A Hlstory of Cup Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of i88o. Four 
Vols. demy 8yo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.— Also a Pofular Edition, in 
Four Vols. er. 8yo, cl. extra, 6g. each. 

A Short Hlstory of Cur Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Hlstory of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each. [Vol. I. now ready. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illnstrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dear Lady DIsdaln. 

Ths Waterdais Nelghbourt. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford 

Miss MIsanthrcpe. 

Donna Qulxote. 

Ths Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. With za Illustrs- 
tions by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8i. 6d. 



McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the Hlstory of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo; Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

England under Gladstons. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 



MacDonald (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 

The Princess and Curdls. With xi 
lllustrations by Taues Allen. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Gutta-Peroha Wlllla. the Working 
Genius. With 9 lllustrations by 
Arthur HuQHBS. Square 8vOb dotn 
extra, 8s. €d. 

Paul Faber, Surgson. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Millais. Crown 
8to, cloth extra, 8s. 6d.; post 8to^ 
illustrated boards, 2l. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece bv C. J. Staniland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 



Macdonell.— Quaker Couaina: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonelu 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macgregor. — Paatimea and 

Players. Notes on Populär Games. 
By Robert Macorboor« Post 8yo, 
cloth limp, 28. 61. 

Macllae Portralt-Gallery(The) 

of lliustrlous LIteraryCharaoters; 

with Memoirs— Biosraphical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, anaAnecdotal— illus- 
trative of the Literaturo of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits prioted on an India Tint. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Macquold (Mra.), Worl<a by : 

In ths Ardennss. With 50 fine Illns* 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoio. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 60. 

Plotures and Legends ftom Nor* 
mandy and Brittany. With nnmer- 
ous lllustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 

Through Normandy. With 90 lllus- 
trations byT.R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 9a. 

Through Brittany. With numerons 
lllustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

About Yorkshirs With 67 lUastra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square ovo, uoth extra, 
108, 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 61. ; post Svo^ 
Illustrated boards, 28. 
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Mackay.— Interludes and Un- 

deptones: or, Music at Twiligbt. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D« Crown 8to, 
clot h eitra , 6l. 

Magio Lantern (The), and its 

Management: inclnding Fall Prac- 
tical Direetions for producing the 




Crown 8vo, li. ; cloth, li. 6d. 



Maglcian'8 Own Book (The): 

Performance! witb Cops ana Balis. 
Bggs, Hats. Handkercniefs, &c. All 
firom actual Ezperience. Edited by 
W. H. Crsmbk. Witb 200 Illnstrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, il. 6 d. 

Magic No Mystery : Tricks with 

Cards, Dice, Balls, ftc., with folly 
descriptive Direetions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Pehbrm- 
ing Animals, ftc. Witb Ctfloured 
Frontispiece and many Illnstrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, il. 6d. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Mnseom, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by s feet, with Anns and Seals 
emblasoned in Gold and Colours. 
PriceBa. 

Mal lock (W. H.), Works by : 

The N«w Republlc; or.Cnlture, Faitb 

and Philosopby in an English Country 

Honse. Post Bvo. cloth limp, 2i. 6d. ; 

Cheap Edition, illostrated boards. 2l. 
The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 

tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 

limp, 28. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, bonnd in parch- 

ment, 8l. 
Is Life worth LIvIng P Crown 8to, 

cloth extra, Gs^ 

Mailory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'ArthUF : The Stories of King Arthnr 
and of the Kni^hts of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgombrib Ranxino. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2». 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

bis Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introdoction, by Col. Cunmino- 
HAM. Cro wn 8vo, d oth extra, 6a . 

Marryat(Florenoe), Noveis by: 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, ü. 6d. each ; or, 
post Sto, illustrated boards, 28« 
Open ! Sesam« ! 
Wpittan In Fipe. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
A Harvest of Wild Oata. 
A LIttIa Stapaon. 
Fisliting tlio Alp. 



Masterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. Master- 
man. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2«. 

Märk~Twaln, Works by: 

The Choice Wopks of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Correctedthrougbout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerons Illnstrations. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Adventupes of Tom Sawyei*. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2l 

An Idle ExouP8lon,andother Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

The Pplnoe and the Paupap. With 
nearly soo Ulustrations. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, 7b. Sd. 

The Innooonts Abpoad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being sorae Ac- 
count of the Steamship ** Qnaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursioo to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
834 lllustrations. Crown Bvo, cloth 
extra, 7b. 6d. Chbap Edition (under 
the title of " Mark Twaim*s Plkasurs 
Trip >*), post Svo, Ulust. boards, 2b. 

A Tpamp Abpoad. With 314 Illnstra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 60. ; 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Tha Stolen White Elaphant, Jko. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tt. ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Llfis on the MIsslealppl. With abont 
300 Original Illnstrations. Crown 
ovo, clotn extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventupaa of Hucklebappy 
FInn. With 174 Illnstrations bv 
E. W. Kbmblb. Crown 8vo, doth 
ext^i, 78. 61. 

Mässinger's' Playa From the 

Text of William Gifford. Edited 
bv Col. CuNNiMGiiAif. Crown 8vo, 
cl oth extra, 6 8. 

Mayhew. — London Charactera 

and the Humopoue Slde of London 
LIfs. By Hbnry Mayhbw. With 
numerons lllustrations. Crown 8va^ 
cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Mayfalr Library, The: 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volnme. 
A Joupney Round My Room. By 

Xavibr ob Maistrb. Trasslatad 

by Hbnrt Attwbll. 
Latter-Day L^es. Bdltad bj W. 

Davbmport Adam 8. 
Quips and Quidditlea. Selected by 

W. Davsnport Adams. 
The Agony Coliimn of "Tha Tlma«,* 

from 1800 to 1870. Edited, witb an 

Introduction, by Alicb Clat. 
Balzao's "Comedia Humalne" and 

its Author. With Translations by 

H. H. Walkbr. ' 

Melanoholy Anatomlsad: A Populär 

Abridgment of '*Bartoo*8 Anatony 

of MeUncboly." 
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If AYFAiR Library, contintuä^ 

Qastronomy a« a FIn« Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin , 

The Speeche« of Charles Dickens. 

LIterary Frivolitles, Fandee, Folllee, 

and Frolics. By W. T. Dobsom. 
^oetloal Ingenultlee and Eccentrlcl- 

tles. Selected and Edlted by W. T. 

DOBSON. 

Tie Cupboard Papers. By Fim-Bbc. 

Original Play« by W. S. Gilbkrt. 
First Sbribs. Containing: The 
NVicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princese— 
The Palace of Trulh— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbbrt. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged— Sweethearu— 
Grctchen— C^ 1 Druce— Tom Cobb 
^H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penxance. 

Songs of Irish WIt and Humour. 
Coilectedand Edited by A. Pbrcbtal 
Gray ES. 

Animals and thelr Maater«. By Sir 

Arthur Hblps, 
Social Preesure. By Sir A. Hblps. 

Curlositloe of Crltlolsm. By Hemrt 
J. Jbnnimos. 

The Autocratof the BreakftMt-Table. 
By Oliver Wbmdbll Holmes. II- 
lostrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencll and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

LIttle Essays : Sketches aod Cbarac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
bis Letters by Pbrcy Fitzoerald. 

Clerlcal Anecdotes. By Jacob Lar- 

WOOD. 

Forenslo Anecdotes: or, Humour snd 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacob Larwooo. 

Theatrlcal Anecdotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carole of Cockayn«. By Henry S. 

Lbioh. 

Jeux d'E«pplt. Edited by Hbnrt S. 
Leioh. 

True HIetory of Jo«hua Oavld«on. 
By E. Lyhn Linton. 

WItoh Storle«. By B. Ltnn Linton. 

Our«elvee: Essays on Women. By 
£. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimee and Player«. By Robert 
Macgregor. 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mallock. 

The New Republlo. By W. H. Mal* 

LOCK. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmomdb* 

LBT-PSNMBLL« 



Maypair Library, coniinueä^ 

Pegaeus Re-Saddled. By H. Chol* 
mondelky-Pennelu Illustrated by 
George Du Mau rieb. 

Muses of Mayfalr. Edited by H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Punlana. By the Hon. Huor Rowlbt. 

More Punlana. By the Hon. Huoh 
Rowley. 

The Phllosophy of Handwrltlng. By 
Don Felix de Salamanca, 

By Stream and Sea. By William 
Senior. 

Old Storlee Retold. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leavee fN>m a Naturallst*s Note- 
Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Famiiy.~One Thou- 

sand Medical Maxims and Sarjsical 
Hints, for InCancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davibs, 
L.RC.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo. ll.; cL, Is. 6d . 

Merry Clrcle (The) : A Book of 

New Intellectual Games and Amüse- 
ments. By Clara Bbllbw. With 
numerous lllustrations. Crown Byo, 
cloth extra, 4l. 6d. 

Mexioan Mustang rOn a), 

Throngh TezaSi from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
T. Armoy Knox, Editors of " Texas 
Siftings." s6s Illusts. Cr. 8yo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Middlemasa (Jean), Novela by: 

Touch and Co. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 88.6d.; postSro, illnst. bds., 2«. 

Mr. Dorllllon. Post Bvo, illust. bds., Ss. 

Miller. ^Physfology fop the 

Yountf : or^ The House of Life : Hu- 
man Pnysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
nse in Classea and Populär Reading. 
With numerous lllustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fbnwicr Miller. Small 8vo, cloth 
lim p, 2g. 6 d. 

M II ton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skln. A Concise 
Set of^Rules for the Management of 
the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
Ib. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skln. 
Small 8vo, iB. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 

The Lews of LIfs, snd their Relatioa 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8va 
IB. ; doth SKtra, lg. M. 



i8 
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Moncrieff. — The Abdication ; 

or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrifff. 
Wilh Seven Etclüngs by Johw Pettib, 
R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. 
MacWhirtek, A.R.A.,CoLiM Huntkr, 
R. Macbeth, and Tom Graham. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 2l8. 

Muppay (D. Chrlstle), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra. 3i.6d.each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, li. eacb. 

A Life'« Atonement. 

A Model Father. 

«loseph'a Coat. 

Coala of FIre. 

By the Q ate of the Sea . 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3l. 6d. each. 
Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 

Way. 
Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Natura. {Shortl^, 



North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 

CoMYMS Carr. Illust. by Randolfh 
Caldkcott. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7g.6d. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

the Spirit of tne Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by "Walter 
Graramk. With Illustrations by J. 
Moyr Smith. Post 8vo, cloth exUa, 
6^ 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N, 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, U. ; 
cl oth, la. 6d. 

oTiphant. — Whiteladles: A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
i llustrated boards. 2 s. _^__ 

Ö'Connor. — Lord Beaconsfleld 

ABiography. ByT.P.O'CoNNOR,M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
brineing the work down to the Deato 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth ext ra, 78 . 8d. 

b'Reiiiy.— PhCBbe'8 Fortunes : 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tu CK. Po st 8v o, illustrated boards, 28. 

Ö'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by : 
Songa of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, doth 

extra, 78. 6d. 
Mualo and Moonllght. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth extra, 78. 6d . 
Laya of France. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 108. 9d- 



Oulda, Novels by. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, £8. each ; post Svo. illus- 
trated boards, 28. each. 



Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandoa. 
Under Two Flaga. 
Ceoil Caetle- 
malne'a Gage. 

idalla. 
Triootrin. 
Puok. 

Feile Farlna. 
TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoee. 



ADogof Flandera 

Paaoaret. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City 

Arladne. 

FrlendahlfK 

Motha. 

PIpletrello. 

A Vlllage 

mune. 
Blmbl. 
In Maremma. 



Com« 



Wanda: A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 58. 
Frescoea : Dramatic Sketches. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 68. 
Blmbl : Prbsxmtatiom Edition. Sq. 

Svo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges, 

78. 6d. 
Prinoeae Napraxlne. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, clotb 

extra, 58. [SAofi/>. 

Wladom, WIt, and Pathoe. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown Svo^ 
cloth extra, 58. 



Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims: A Study. 

With a Portrait. Post Svo, doth 

limp, 28. 6d. 
Lighta on the Way : Some Tales with- 

m a Tale. By the late J. H. AtKX- 

ANDBR, B.A. Edited by H. A Pags. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, S8. 

Pascars Provlnclal Letters. K 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Caxa. 
D.D. Post Svo, cloth limp, SB. 

Patlent's (The) Vade Meoum : 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Kmight, 
M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.CP. Crown Svo , 18.; cloth, la.6 d. 

Paul Ferrolli 

Post Svo^ illustrated boards, Si. each. 
Paul Ferroll : A Novel. 
Wh y Paul Ferroll Kllled hie Wlfe. 

Paul.—Qentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersoh. 
Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 



«tf 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clotb extra, 3l. 6(L each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Lost SIp Masslngberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Waltop's Wopd. 

Halves. | Fallen Fortune«. 

What He Cost Her. 

Lese Blaok than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. i High Spirtts. 

Uhder One Roof. | Carlyon'e Year. 

A Confldentlal Agent. 

8ome Private Views. 

A Qrape fTom a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exlle. 

Post 8vo, illostrated boards, Sfc each. 

A Perfect Treasupe. 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 

A Woman'e Vengeance. 

Cecire Tryst. 

The ClyfriBU^Js of ClyfflB. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Fester Brothers. | Found Dead. 

Owendol Ine's Harvest. 

Humorous Storles. 

Like Father, LIke Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Hirn. 

Mlpk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Canon's Ward. With a Steel- 
plate Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Si. 6d. 

In Perll and Privat Ion: A Book for 
Boys. With numerons lUustra- 
tiona. CrowB 8vo, cloth extra, 68. * 
{In preparation. 



Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 
Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With lUostrations. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 
Soci^ti, Selected and Edited by H. 

C. PSKNSLL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten füll- 
page lUusts. by G. Du Maurier. 

Pheips.— Beyond the Gates. 

By Elizabeth Stuart PHSLrs, 
Anthor of *' The Gates Ajar." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 



Plrkle— Trooping with Crowe : 

A Story. By Cathbrinb Pirkis. Fcap. 
8vo, ptctnre cover, l8. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Oyolopeedia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military— from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Conteroporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Coatames of 
the Principal countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profnsely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Piain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 78. The Vols. may also be had 
upartUdy (each compiete in itself ) 
at £8 138. 6d. each : Vol. I. Thb 
Dictiomary. Vol. II. A Gbnxral 
History op Co^tumb in Europk. 

The Pursulvant of Arms ; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 187«). 
Edlted, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarmbss. Crown 
8yo, cloth extra, 68. 

Play-tlme: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. fiy Edward Stanford. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours. S8. 

Plutarch's LIves of lliustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek. 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langmorns. Two Vols., 
8vo, qloth extra, with Portraits, 108. 6d. 

Poe (Edgar Allan) : — 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Pos. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baddblairb, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. PostSvo, iH nst.bds..28. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com« 

plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 

—^^—^^^~^^^^^.^^^^^— - — . 

Power.— Phiilstla: A Novel. By 
Cbcil Powbr. Three Vols., crown 
8vo. 

Price (E. C), Novels by: 

Valentine: A Sketch. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Hal Ludlow. Ct. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 88. 6d.; post 8vo,illust. bds., 28. 

The Forelgners. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., a8.6d. 

Mrs. LanoasteKs RIval. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Gerald. Three Vols., crown fio. 



BOOKS PÜSLISHED BY 



Proctop (RIchd. A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sky. With 3s lUasts. 
Small crown 8vo, doth extra, 4a. 6d. 

Easy Star Leeeons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cicth extra, 6b. 

Familiär Science Studles. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiär Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 

Our Place among Inflnltles : A Series 
of Essays contracting oar Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 0b. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10b. 6d. 

The Great Pyramld: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Mysterles of Time and Space. With 
lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The UnIverse of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
lllusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
WoHcers. Crown 8vo, iB. 6d. 

Pypotechnist'sTi^asupyfThe); 

or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish. Wim numeroas 
Illastrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra. 48. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfullv 

Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic lUnstrations by Gustavs 
DoRJ. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 78. 6d. 

Rambosaon.— Populär Astro- 

nomy. By ). Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. PiTiiAN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous lUustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart ot 
Spectra, 78. 6d. 



ReadeKs Handbook (The) of 

Alluslons, References, Piots, and 
Storles. By the Rev. Dr. Drswer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throuf^hout, 
with s New Appendix, containing a 

COMPLBTB EmOLISH BxBLIOGRAPHY. 

Cr. 8vo, 1,400 psges, cloth extra. 78. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Bkn- 
lAMiN WARD Richardson, M.D., &c. 
CrawD 8to, clo^ extra. 61. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, illust., bds., 2b. each ; 

or er. 8vo, cl. ex., illust- .88. 6d. eäch. 
Peg Wofflngton. Illostrated by S. L. 

FiLDKS, A. R.A. 
Chrlstle Johnstone. Illnstnted by 

William Small. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 11- 

Instrated by G. J. Pimwxll. 
The Course of True Love Never dld 

run Smooth. Illustrated by Hslbm 

Patbrson. 
The Autobiography of a Thief ; Jack 

of allTrades; and James Lambert. 

Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
Love me Llttie, Love me Lon^ Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellxn Edwards. 
The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 

ÄOHN Gilbert, R.A., and C. Kebmk. 
e Cfoister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Kbxnb. 
Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawsom. 
Grifnth Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L., 

Fildbs, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Mauribr. 
Put Yoursetf in HIs Place. lUos- 

trated by Robert Barnes. 
A Terrlble Temptation. Illustrated 

by Edw. HuQHBsand A. W.Coopbr. 

The Wandering Helr. Illustrated by 

H. Patbrson, S. L. Fildbs, A.R. A. , 

C. Grbbn, and H. Woods, A.R A. 
A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kats 

Crauford. 
A Woman-Hater. Illustrated by 

Thos. Couldery. 
Readlema. With a Steel-plate Portrait 

of Charles Rbadb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, SB. 6d. eacb. 

SIngieheart and Doubleface: A 
Klatter-offact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MacNab. 

Good Storles of Men and othei" 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Abbby, 
Pbrcy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

The J i 1 1. and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JosBPH Nash. 

Rlddell (Mps. J. H.), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, SB. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. cskch» 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

Weird Storles. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 88. 6d. 

Rimmep (Alfred), Works by : 

Cur Old Country Towns. With over 
SO lllusts. Sq. 8vo, cloth gilt, lOs 6d. 

Rambles Round Eton and Narrow 
50 lllusts. Sq. 8vo. cloth gilt. 10s Cd. 

About England with Olekens. Witli 
sSlllustsToyALFREDRiUMERandC. A« 

VANOBRHOOr. Sq* 8V0, cl.fitlt, 103.64^ 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by : 

Women are Stpan|e. Cr. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 3i. 6d. ; post Bvo, illust. bds., 2s. 

The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Robinson (Phii), Works by : 

The Poets' Btpds. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Poets' Beaste. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. {In preparation, 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 

reprodnction of M^or's Edition, with 

gWoodcuts and Two Steel Plates hj 
BOROB Cruixshanb, choiccl V printea. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra^ 78. 60. A few 
Laiwe-Paper copies, pnnted on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illnstrations, price 88s. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflecttons. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saimtb- 
Bbuvx. Post 8vo, cloth linip, 2b. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblaxoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed. 68. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Punlana: Rlddles and Jokes. With 
nnmerous Illnstrations. 

Mor« PunlancL Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (W7ciark)7^örks byl 

Round the Qalley-Flre. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, €8. 

On the Fo'k'sle Head: A Collection 
of Yams and Sea Descriptions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

8ala.~Ga8ilght and Dayllght. 

By Gborgb Auoustus Sala. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

8anson. — Seven Qeneratlons 

of Executlonere ; Memoirs of tbe 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Hdited 
byHsNRvSANSON. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.38.6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra« Ss. 6d. each ; 
pnst 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Agalnst the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Llon In the Path. 
The Two Dreamert. 



Saunders (Katharlne), Novels 

by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. 6d. each. 
Joan Meppyweather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Qldeon's Rock. 
The High Mille. 

Heart Salvage, by Sea and Land. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Solence Qossip: An Illustrated 
Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. £. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to oeo- 
logy. Botan^, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Pnce 4d. Monthly ; or 
6b. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ons Woodcuts. Vols. I . to XIV. mav 
be had at 7b. 6d. each ; and Vols. XV. 
to XIX. (1883), at 6b. each. Cases for 
Binding, l8. od. each. 

8 c Ott 'sTs ipWalter) Marmlon. 

An entirely New Edition of thisfamoas 
and populär Poem, with over xoo new 
Illustrations by leading Artists. Ele- 
gantly and appropriately bound, small 
4to, cloth extra, 168. 

[The immediate snccess of "The 
Lady of the Lake," published in 1882, 
has encouraged Messrs. Chatto and 
WiNDUs to bring out a Companion 
Edition of this not less pnopular and 
famous poem. Produced in the same 
form, and with the same careful and 
elaborate style of Illustration, regard- 
less of cost, Mr. Anthony's skilful 
SQpervision is sufficient guarantee that 
the work is elegant and tasteful as well 
as correct.] 

"8ecpet Out" Series, The: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 4b. 6d. each. 

The Beeret Out: One Thonsand 
Tricks with Cards, and otber Re- 
creations ; with Bntertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or " White 
Magic." By W. H. Crxmer. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechn Ist's Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kbntish. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Trick8,Puzzles, 
and Charades. B^ Frank Belle w. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

HankyPanky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited b^ W. H« 
Cbsmsr. Witl\ apo ^Uustrsitioq^ 
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8ymond8 ^Wlno, Women and 

Song: MediflBval Latin Students' 
Sonics. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with an Essav by J. Ad- 
DiKGTON öYMONDS. Small 8vo, paicb* 
m cnt, 68. 

8yntax'8 (Dr.) Three Tours : 

In Search of the Picturesqae.ln Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. Wilh the whole of Rowland- 
80n's droU page Illustrationsin Colonrs 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTBN. Medium Svo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6dL 

Taines History of Engiish 

Literature. Translated by Hbnrt 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, SOs.— Populär Edition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 16e. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 

by: 

The Sagactty and Moral Ity of 
Planta : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and xoo 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7b. 6d. 

Oup Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7g. 6<L [/» the press, 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesques oi 
Modem Writera. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2». 

Taylor's (Tom) Historicai 

Dramas : ** Clancarty/' *' Jeanne 
Darc," "Twixt Axe and Crown,'» 
"The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife," "Anne Boleyn," " Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

*«* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
r ately, at Is. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 

phical Sketch. Bv H. J. Jenmings. 
With a Photograpn-Portxait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6l. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 

dotes. Iliustrated by Hnndreds of 
Sketches by William Makbpeacs 
Thackeray^ depicting Humorous 
Incidents m bis School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in tbe books of 
his every-day readin^. With Coloured 
Fron tispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7 8. 6d. 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, iliustrated boards, 28. each. 

Cresaida. 

Proud Malslei 

Th« Vlolln-Plsytr. 



Thomas (IVI.).—A Flght for Life : 

A Novel. By W. Mov Thomas. Post 
8 vo. iliustrated boards. 28. 

Thomson'sSeasons and Castle 

of Indolenoe. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allam 
Ct'NNiNGHAM, and over so fine Illnstra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth eactra, gilt edges. 78. 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by Ed- 
ward Walford, M.A. With IIIus* 
trations by F. W. Fairrolt, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondenee of 
U. M. W. Turner. Founded upcni 
Letters and Papers furnished hj hts 
Friends and fellow Acadexnicians. 
With numeroas Illusts. in Colonrs, 
facsimiled from Tumer*s Original 
Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Cid Storlee Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8to, 
iliustrated boards, 28. 

TImbs (John), Works by: 
The Hietory of Clubs and Club Llf^ 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Tavems. With numerons Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. SdL 

Englieh Eooentrice and Eecen- 
tricltles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, ImpostureSj and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sigfats 
and Sporting Scenes. Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearlv 50 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. gd. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historie Portrait. By W. M. Toa- 
RgNS, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14« . 

Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, iliustrated boards, 8b. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Froh mann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguere. 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Like Ships upon the Sea. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo« 
iliustrated boards, 28. 

Mabel's Progreee. Crown 8vo^ cloth 
extra, 38. 6a. 

Anne Furnee«. Qr. 8to, cI. cz. , Sl. M« 
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Tpollope(T.A.).— Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Storiea. By 
T. Adolpuus Trollofb. Cr. 8vo, cf. 
ex„ 88. Cd. ; post 8vo. illust. boards. 28. 

Trowbrldge.— FarneN's Folly : 

ANovel. By J. T.Trowbriogb. Two 
Vols., crown ovo, 128 . 

Tytiep (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 

post 6vo, iliQStrated boards, 28. each. 
What She Game Thpough. 
The Bride'a Paaa. 

Saint Mungo'a City. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Beauty and the Beaat. ThreeVola, 

crown 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 

Tytier« (C. C. Fräser*.). — Mis- 

treaa Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 
Fraser-Tytlkr. CnSvo, cl.ex., 38. 6d. 

Van Laun.— Histopy of French 

Literatur«. By Hbnrt Van Laun. 
Complete in Tnree Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 78. 6d. each. 

Villarl. — A Double Bond: A 

Story. By Linda Villarx. Fcap. 
8vo, pictore cover, l8. 

Walcott.— Church Work and 

Llf« In Entflieh Mlnatere; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackbnzis £. C. Walcott,B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Gronnd-Pla ns, 148. 

Walford (Ed w., M.A.),Work8 by : 

The County Famllleaof the United 
KIngdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Bduca- 
tion, &c., of more than la.ooo dis* 
tin^uished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presnmptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fiftn Annual Edition, 
for 1885, cloth, fall gilt, GOs. 

The Shilling Peerage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabeticai List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creatioo, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 3200, cloth, l8. 
Published annnally. 

The Shilling Baroneta^e p885). 
Containing an Alphabeticai List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. S2mo, 
cloth, l8. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knlghta^e (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabeticai List of the 
Knigbts of the United Kingdom, 
Short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo» 
cloth, If^ Published annually. 



Walpord'8 (Edw., M.A.) Worx8, eon.^ 
The Shilling Houae of Commona 
(1885). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses. 
&c. 32mo, cloth, 18. Published 
annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and [«louae of 
Commona (1885). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Gb. P'ublished annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. Edited by Edward 
Walpord, M.A. With lllustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F. S.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'aComplete 

Angler; or, The Contemplative Man's 
* Recreation; being a Üiscourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Ixaax Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream. by Charle s 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
6x Copperplate Illustrationa Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 

Wanderer's Library, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Wandertnga In Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Bxbrbohu. Ulustrated. 

Camp Notea: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, aud 
America. By Frbdbrick Bovlb. 

Savaga Life. By Frbdericx Boylb. 

Merrle England In the Olden Time. 
By Gborgb Dan TBL. With lllustra- 
tions by Robt. Cruikshank. 

CIroue Life and CIroua Celebrltlea 
By Thomas Frost. 

The LIvea of the Coi\Jurer8. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Faire. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Llfe Deepa. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
Jamks Grbbnwogd. 

The Wllda of London. By Jambs 
Grbbnwood. 

Tunia: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hbssb-Wab- 
TBGO. With 22 lllustrations. 

The Life and Adventurea of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fratemity. 
Edited by Charlbs Hindlby. 

The World Behlnd the Soenee. By 
Pbrcy Fitzgbrald. 

Tavern Aneodotea and Sayinga: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verne, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charlbs Himdlbt. With lUuts. 
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Wandbrbr's Library« Thb, continiud— 

The Genial Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
HiNGSTON. With a Frontispiece. 

The Stopy of the London Parke. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Ulusts. 

London Charactere. By Henry May- 
HEw. Illtiatrated. 

Seven Generatloneof Exeeutlonere: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry 
Sanson, 

Summer Cruleing In the South 
Seae. By C. Warrbn Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 

Warner. — A Roundabout Joup- 

ney. By Charles Dudlby Warnbr, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Wappants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and correspondini^ Seals. 
Carefully printed on pap>er to imitate 
the Origmal, 2S in. by 14 in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mtny Queen of 
Scota. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. BeautifuUy printed on paper 
to Imitate the Original MS. Price 28. 

Magna Chcu*ta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Mnsenm, printed on fine 
plate paper, aearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet Wide, with th« Arms and S^s 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 58. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country. a.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours, Price 6e. 



Weathep, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. CoKY, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. Withiolllustrations. Crown 
8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

WestPopp.— Handbook of Pot- 

tery and Poroelaln : or, History of 
those Arts from the £arliest Period. 
JBy Hoddfr M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, clot h limp, 4b. 6 d. 

Whistiep V. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By j[. A. Macnbill 
WniSTLER. Tth Edition, eq. 8vo, U. 



Whlte'8 Natupal Histopy of 

Selborne. Edxted, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 

cl oth limp, 28. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.), 

Worka by: 

Science Note«. See the Gbmtlbman's 
Magazin B. Is. Monthly. 

Science In Short Chaptera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

A Simple Treatlee on Heat. Crowa 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 28. Sd. 

The Chemletry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. [In tke preis, 

Wilson (Dp. Andpew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Charters on Evolution: A Populär 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 359 Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Leaves f»^m a Natural Ist's Note- 
book. Post Bvo, cloth limp. Ib. 6d. 

Lelsure-Tlme Studles, chiefly Bio- 
logical Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

wTntep (J. SX Stopies by : 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 88. Gd. eacb. 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

CavalryLlfeJ jteg imental Legenda. 
Women of the Day: A Biogra- 

phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Fbancbs Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Wood.— Sabina: A NoveL By 

Lady Wood. Post 8vo, illnst. bd s., 2«, 

Wopds, Facts, and Phpaseäl 

A Dictionary of Carious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By El»zbr 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
er. 8vo,cl. ex.. 78. 6d. ; balf«bound, 9a. 

Wpight (Thomas), Wopks by : 

Caricature History of the George«. 
CThe House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squiba, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of th« 
Qrotesque In Art, Literatur«, 
Sculpture, and PaIntIntf. ProfuaeW 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F. S.A. Large post 8v o, cl. ex., 78.6d. 

Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Castaway. | The Forlom Hoptw 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 

"l Say No." By Wilkik Collins. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

Urs. CASHEL HOEY'S NEW NOVEL 

The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashel 
HoBY, Attthor of " The Blossoming of 
an Aloe," &c. With 12 lllustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., er. 8vo. 

SARAH TYTLBR'S NEW NOVEL, 

Beauty and the Beaat. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of "The Bride's Pass," 
••Saint Mungo'a City," "Citoyenne 
Jacqueline," &c Three Vols., er, 8vo. 

NEW NOVELS BY CHAS. GIBBON. 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," 
"The Golden Shaft," " Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., er. 8vo. 

Found Out. By Charles Gibbon. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly, 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER. 
Phllletla. By Cecil Power. Three 

Vols., crown 8vo. 



BEST AUTHORS. 

ROBT. BUCHANAN'S NEW NOVEL, 

Foxgtove Manor. ByRoDT. Buchanan. 
Author of "The Shadowof the Sword," 
" God and the Man,*' &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF "VALENTIN Ar 

Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. 

BASIVS NEW NOVEL. 

"The Wearing of the Green." By 
Basil, Autbor of " Love the Debt,^' 
" A Drawn Game," &c. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL BY 7. T. TROW- 
BRIDGE, 

Farneirs Folly. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
128. 

HALL CAINE*S NEW NOVEL, 

The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall 
Cainb. Three Vols., crown Svo. 

[ImmediaUly 



THE PlCCADlLLY NOVELS. 

Populär Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, many Illustrated, 

crown Svo, doth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 



BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wlfe, er WIdow? 
BY W. BBSANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Llttle GIrl. 
The Gase of Mr. Luoraft. 
ThIs Son of Vutcan. 
WIth Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella'a Arbour. 
The Monke of Thelema. 
*Twaa In Trafalgar*« Bay. 
The Seamy Slde. 
The Ten Yeare' Tenant. 
The Chaplaln of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorte and Conditione of Men. 
The Captalne' Boom. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Foreter. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Chlld of Natura. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeiine. 
Love Me fop Ever. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 



BY MRS. II. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvere Ever. | Ju liefe Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Tranemigration. 
From MIdnIght to Mfdnfght. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blackemith and Scholar. 
The Vlllage Comody. 
You Play me Falee. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonina. 
Basil. 

IHideand Seek. 
The Dead Seeret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My MIacellanles. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonatone. 
Man and Wlfe. 
Poor MIee Finch. 



New Magdafen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destlnlee 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leavee 
Jezebel'eOaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



Mise or Mre. P 

BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foeter*e Daughter 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearte of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSB DAUDET, 
Port Salvatlon. 

BY JAMES DB MILLE, 
ACaetie In Spaln. 
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PiccADiLLT NovBLS, conttnuedr^ 
BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tear«. | CIrce's Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS, 
Felicia. I KItty. 

BY MRS. AN NIE ED W AEDES, 
Archle Loveli. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 1 One by One. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hart. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girl». 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
In Love and War. 
What will the World SayF 
Fop the King, 
in Honoup Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Paetures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart'e Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 
Loving a Dream. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNB, 
Qarth. 

Ellice Quentln. 
Sebaatlan Strome. 
Prince Saroni'a WifiB. 
Dust. I Foptune's FooL 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. 

BY SIR A. HELPS, 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY URS. ALFRED HUNT» 
Thornloroft's IModei. 
The Leaden Caskat. 
8elf-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JA7, 
The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLE7» 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 



PlCCADILLT MOVSLS, CfflitflUCi— 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundes. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under whlch Lord 9 
WIth a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
**My Love!" | ione. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m,p. 

The Waterdale Nelghbours. 

IMy Enemy's Daughter. 

Linley Rochford, i A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady DIedaln. 

Miss MIsanthrope. 

Donna QuIxote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDON ELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose. 1 The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesams ! | Writtsn In FIre. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Ga 
BY D. CHRISTIB MURRAY. 



Goals of FIre. 
Val Strangei 
Hearts. 



LIfe's Atonement. 

Joseph*s Coat. 

A Modsl Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL, 
Qentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



Lost Sir Massing- 

berd. 
Best of Husbands 

Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walters Word. 
WhatHeCoetHer 

Less Black than 

We're Palnted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits^ 
Undap One Roof. 



Carlyon's Year. 

A Confldential 
Agent. 

From Exlle. 

A Grape from i 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Some Private 
Views. 

Kit t A Memory. 

The Canon'« 
Ward. 
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PICCADIXXT NovELS, contutued— 
BY B. C. PRICE, 
ValentlncL | Th« Forelgnep«. 

Mps. LancasteKs Rtval. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L, 
it l8 Nevep Too Late to Mend. 
Hapd Cash. | Peg WolTIngton. 
ChPistle Johnstone. 
Qplfflth Gaunt. i Foul Play. 
The Double Mai*plage. 
Love Me Llttie, Love Me Long. 
The Clolstep and the Hearth. 
The Couree of Time Love. 
The Autoblogpaphy of a Thlef. 
Put Youpself In HIs Place. 
A Teppible Temptatlon. 
The Wandeplng Help, l ASImpleton. 
A Woman-Hatep. | ReadlemcL 

BY URS. J, H. RIDDELL, 
Hep Mothep'e Darling. 
Pplnoe of Walee'e Oapden-Papty. 
WelPd Stoplee. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women ape Stpange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SA UN DB RS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Watepman. | Two Dpeameps. 
One Agalnst the World. 
The Llon In the Path. 

BY KATHARINB SAÜNDERS. 
Joan Meppyweathep. 
Mapgapet and Elizabeth. 
Qldeon's Rock. | The High Mills. 



PiccADiLLT NovELS, eonttHued—' 
BY T, W, SPEIGHT. 
The Myeterlee of Heren Dyke. - 

BY R. A. STERN DA LB, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
ppoud Malele. | Cressida. 
The VIolln-Playep. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
The Amepican Senatop 
Frau Fpohmann. | Maplon Fay. 
Kept In the Dapk. 
Mp. Soapbopough'e Family. 
The Land-Leaguep«. 

BY FRANCBS B, TROLLOPE, 
LIke Shipe upon the Sea. 
Anne Fupness. 
Mabel's Progrese. 

BY T, A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond 

By IVAN TÜRGBNIEFF and Othert. 
Storiee fpom Fopeign Novellsts. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Game Thpough. 
The Bpide's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's City. 

BY C. C. FRASER'TYTLER^ 
Mlstpese udith. 

BY y. 5. WINTER. 
Cavalpy Life. 
i Regimental Legende. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vO| illustrated 

BY BDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON aIdA. 
Capp of Capplyoa | Confldencee. 

BY URS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wlfe, op WIdow ? 

BY SHELSLEY BBAÜCHAMP. 
Qpantley Qpange. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Moptiboy. 
WIth Happ and Cpown. 
Thie Son of Vuloan. | My Llttle QIpI. 
The Gase of Mp. Lucpaft. 
Th« Golden Butterfly. 
By Cella'e Apboup. 



POPULÄR NOVELS. 
boards, 2s. each. 
By Besamt and Rice, eontinued-^ 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twae In Tpafaigap'e Bay. 

The Seamy Slde. 

The Ten Yeaps' Tenant. 

The Chaplatn of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 

Ali SoPts and Conditlons of 

The Captalne' Room. 

BY FRBDERICK BOYLB. 

Camp Notee. | Savage Llfs. 
BY BRBT HARTE, 

An Helpes« of Red Dog. 

The Luofc of Roaplng Camp. 

CalKbPniMi Stoplee. 

Qabplel CQnroy. I Flip. 
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Cmeap Populär Novels, continuedr-^ 
BY ROBERT BÜCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Swopd. 
A Chlld of Nature. 
Qod and the Man. 
The Maptyrdom of Madellne. 
Love Me fop Ever. 

BY MRS, BURNETT, 
Suply Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Decelvers Evei*. ] Jultet's Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bap Slnlster. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Mise op MPS.P 
The New Magda- 

len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughtep 
The Black Robe. 



Antonina. 
Basll. 

HIde and Sesk. 
The Dead Secpet. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My MIscellanles. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wlfe. 
Poop Miss Finch. 

BY UORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigpatlon. 
From MIdnight to MIdnight. 
A Flght with Foptune. 

UORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. | Fpances. 
Blacksmith and Scholap. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me Falsa. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. i Paul Fostep's Daughtar. 

BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Oup Lady of Teaps. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papert. 
Ollvep Twist. 
NIcholas NIckleby. 

BY MRS. ANNIB BDWARDES. 
A Point of Honoup. | Apchle Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM'BDWARDS, 
Felicia. I KItty. 

BY EDWARD BGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 



Chbap Populär Novrls, continued^' 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Nevep Forgotten. 
The Seoond Mrs. Tlllotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-flve Brooke Stpeet. 
The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUR, 
Fllthy LuoPO. 

BY R. B. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetu«. 

One by One. 
Pnfaced by Sir H. BARTLB FRBRE, 
Pandupang Hapl. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capel GiPis. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Queen of the Mmi> 
dow. 

In Pastupea Green 
The Flower of the 
Forest. 

A Heart's Problem 
The Braes of Yer> 
row. 



Robin Gray. 

Fop Lack of Gold. 

What will the 
Wopid SayF 

In Honoup Bound. 

The Dead Heart. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austln's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain, 
«lames Duke. 

BY JAMES GREBNWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 
Evepy-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul WynteKs Saoriflco. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tpee. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Gapth. I Sebastian Strome 

Ellice Quentln. | Dust. 
Prlnce Saronrs Wlfs. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HSLPS. 
Ivan de Bipon. 

BY TOM ff COD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPBR, 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
Th« Hunohbftok of Notro Dam«. 



CHATTO * WINDÜS, PICCADILLY. 
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Chbap Populär Novsls, eoniinuidr^ 

BY URS, ALFRED HUNT, 
Thoi*nlopoft'« Model. 
Tlie Leaden Caeket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT yAY. 
Tha Dapk Collaen. 
Tha Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
OakahottCaatla. | Numbei* Seventaan 

BY B, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Laam Dundaa. 
The World Well Loet. 
Undep whlch Lord P 
WIth a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of tha Family. 
"My Love!" 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyoa. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m,p. 

Dear Lady Dledaln. 

The Waterdale Nelghboura. 

My Enemy'e Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInley Rochford. 

Miss Mlsanthropa. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Seaaon. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wlngfold, Curata. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rosa. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republio. 

BY FLORENCB MARRYAT. 



Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 



A LIttle Stepeon. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fira. 



BY J, MASTBRMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughtera. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Ga | Mr. Dorilllon. 



Chbap Populär Novbls, eoniinued'^ 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
A LIfe's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joeeph's Coat. 
Coala of Flre. 
By the Gate of tha Sea. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phnbe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA, 



Held In Bondage. 

St?athmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecll Castla- 

malne. 
Triootrin. 
Puck. 

Folie Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pasoarel. 



TwoLlttleWooden 
Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Arladne. 

Frlendehlp. 

Moths. 

PIpIstrello. 

A Vlllage Com- 
mune. 

Blmbl. 

In Maremma. 



BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 



Loet Sir Masslng- 

berd. 
A Perfeet Trea- 

sure. 

Bentlnok*s Tutor. 
Murphy's Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Ceoll's Tryst. 

ClyfTards of CiyfTe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Fester Brothera. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbande 

Walters Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

HumopousStorles 

Gwendol Ine's Har- 
vest. 



LIke Father, LIka 
Son. 

A Marine Real* 
dence. 

Mappied Beneath 
HIm. 

Mlpk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

£200 Rewapd. 
Lese Black than 

We'pe Painted 
By Ppoxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirlts. 
Cariyon's Yeap. 

A Confldentlal 
Agent. 

Some Ppivate 
Views. 

Fpom Exlie. 

A Gpape fpom a 
Thopn. 

For Cash Only. 



BY EDGAR A, POE. 
Tha Myatapy of Marl« Rogat. 
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Chbap Populär Novkls. eoittinued^ 
BY B.C. PRlCß. 
Valentin«. 

BY CHARLES READE, 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woinngton. 
Chrlstle Johnstone. 
Grlinth Gaunt. 
Put Youpsalf In HIs Plao«. 
The Double Marrlage. 
Love Me LIttle, Love Me Lontf. 
Foul Play. 

The Clolstei* and tha Hearth. 
The Coupse of Tpue Love. 
Autoblogpaphy of a Thief. 
A Teppible Temptation. 
The Wandeping HelP. 
A SImpleton. 
A Woman-Hatep. 
Readlana. 

BY URS. J, H. RIDDELL. 
Hep Mothep'e Dapllng. 
Ppince of Waies's Qapden Papty. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women ape Stpang«. 

BY BAYLB ST. JOHN. 
A Lavantlne Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA» 
Gaallght and Dayllght. 

BY JOHN SAÜNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Againet the Wopid. 
Guy Watepman. 
The Llon In tha Path. 
Two Dpeamepe. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in tha Dapk. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
Tha Myeteplee of Hapon Dyka. 

BY R. A. STBRNDALB. 
The Afghan Knifa. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
New Apablan NIghta. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cpetaida. | Ppoud Malala. 

The VlollnPlayep. 

BY W. UOY THOMAS. 
A Flght fop Life. 



Chbap Populak Novbls, contintud^ 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales fop the IMaplnes. 
BY r. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPB. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senatop. 
Fpau F PO h mann. 
Maplon Fay. 
Kept In the Dapic. 
By F RANGES ELBA NOR TROLLOPB 
LIke Shipe upon the Sea. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyep. 
An Idle Excupslon. 
A Pfeasupe Tplp on the Contlnant 

of Eupope. 
A Tpamp Abpoad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Thpough. 
The Bpide's Pass. 

By J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalpy Ute. | Regimental Legende 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sablna. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. | The Foplopn Hopa. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Feppoll. 
Why Paul Ferpoli Kllied his Wlfe. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture Covers, l8. each. 

«leir Briggs's Love Story. By Bret 

Harte. 
The Twins of Table IMountaln. By 

Brst Hartb. 

Mrs. Galnsborough's Diamonds. By 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Kathieen Mavourneen. By Aathor 
of " That Lass o* Lowrie*8.»* 

LIndsa/s Luok. By the Aatbor of 
" Thfit Lass o' Lowrie's." 

Ppstty Polly Pembepton. By tha 

Author of '^That Lass o' Lowne's.** 

Tpooping with Cpows. By Mrs. 

PXRBIS. 

The Ppofeasop^a Wlfe. By Lbomaro 

Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esthep'sGlove. By R. E. Francixxon. 

The Gapden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tom Jrrrold. 
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